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Sachliche Berichtigungen «+ + rer 127 


Zu - eros 


Kap. 17 für den mit einem einzigen Wort errungenen 
Sieg Christi über die zu seiner Gefangennahme erschienene 
bewaffnete Schar | 

1) die mit einem Eselskinnbacken gegen tausend | hilister ge- 
wonnene Schlacht Samsons — 2) der mit einer Pflugschar siegreich 
gegen 600 Mann geführte Kampf Samgars — 3) der durch einen 
einzigen Angriff errungene Sieg des ,Holzwiirmchens* David über 
800 Feinde, a3 


Kap. 18 für den Verrat Christi durch den Judaskuss 

1) die Ermordung Amasas durch den ihn küssenden Joab — 
2) die Verfolgung Davids durch seinen treulosen Schwiegervater 
Saul — 3) die Ermordung Abels durch seinen Bruder Kain, 


Kap. 19 für die Bespeiung und Verhöhnung Christi 

1) die gleiche schmachvolle Behandlung Hurs, des Schwagers 
Moses, durch die Kinder Israels, als er mit Aaron der Herstellung 
des goldnen Kalbes sich widersetzte — 2) die schamlose Verspottung 
Noahs durch seinen Sohn Ham — 3) die Verhöhnung Simsons durch 
die Philister, 


Kap. 20 für die Geisselung Christi 

1) Achiors Fesselung an einen Baum durch Holofernes — 2) die 
Züchtigungen und Schmähungen, denen Lamech durch seine beiden 
Frauen ausgesetzt war (die beiden Frauen = die. beiden Völker, die 
Christum geisselten) — 3) die Heimsuchungen, die Hiob trafen durch 
den ihm vom Teufel gesandten Aussatz (= That der Heiden) und 
durch die Verhöhnung von Seiten seines Weibes (= That der Juden), 


Kap. 21 für die Verspottung Christi durch Krönung mit 
einem Dornenkranze 

1) das Spiel, das Apemen mit ihrem geduldigen königlichen 
Geliebten trieb, indem sie unter Backenstreichen ihm die Krone vom 
Haupte nahm und sich aufsetzte — 2) die Schmähung Davids durch 
Simei, der den König mit Steinen warf — 3) die Schändung der 
Boten Davids durch den Ammoniterkönig, 


Kap. 22 für die Hinführung Christi zur Richtstätte und 
seine Kreuztragung 

1) der Gang Abrahams mit seinem das Opferholz tragenden 
Sohn Isaac nach dem Berge Morija — 2) das Gleichnis Christi von 
den bösen Weingärtnern, die den ihnen gesandten Sohn und Erben 
ihres Herrn aus dem Weingarten stiessen und tteten — 3) die Fort- 
führung einer Weintraube aus dem gelobten Lande durch zwei 
Kundschafter Moses (die zwei Kundschafter = die Leiden Christum 
zur Richtstätte führenden Völker), 


ae, AG us 


lightned with his grace 15,3 LI gratiam inspiravit LIM gratiam con- 
versionis inspiravit (immisit) — A prest and eft a Dekene 18,26 LIII sacerdos 
et lenta L1/Il sacerdotes et levita — be prophes oracles 19,24 L III prophe- 
tarum oraculis L1/Il prophetarum oculis — Bot stinking man no thing 
(erg. „has“) 22,12 LIII Sed non habet putredinosus homo L1 Quid habet 
etc. LI/II Quantum habet etc. — beheld . besilye 26,20 L Il a ad 
nitebatur LI/II contemplari videbatur. — etc. 


6) Umgekehrt E = LI/H gegenüber L III: 


enemys tofore him fell 4,24 LI/lI hostes prostravit LIll superavit 
— blody 7,8 LI cruentam (tunicam) LI cruentatum L Ill (laceratam et) 
truncatam — his feint freende 17,8 LI/lI suus falsus amicus LIII seus 
familiaris amicus — come by 18,26 L I/II Venientes LIII Videntes — nevre 
withouten eened LI] nunguam in eternum LIII nunquam interdum — 
hir Uf while 26,15 L1/II vitam LIL fehlt der Begriff — Haly scriptures 
27,21 LI/Il sacras scripturas LI] sacras litteras — semes 29,5 L1/ll 
videtur esse LII] est — If Sara .. . 29,27 LI/I Si Sara... LI Et 
Sara... — etc. 


Diese Zusammenstellung, deren Einzelheiten freilich nicht 
alle gleich beweisend sind, mögen genügen, um zu zeigen, 
dass wir zwar die Vorlage des Engländers nicht besitzen, 
bei der Geringfügigkeit der Varianten aber auf Grund einer 
Kombination unserer drei Versionen ohne Bedenken zu einer 
Vergleichung der englischen Übersetzung mit dem lateinischen 
Original schreiten können. 


B. Allgemeiner Charakter der Übersetzung. 


Der Engländer hat seine Übersetzung selbst charak- 
terisiert. Im envoy gesteht er, dass er die Absicht gehabt 
habe auf alle Originalität zu verzichten („to Alow my wyser 
thus simply“), und in den Schlussversen, die er dem Werke 
folgen lässt, nennt er seine Arbeit „a uyde translacione“. 
Ausser jenem 8 Zeilen umfassenden envoy (Huth p. 171) 
und diesen Schlussversen, 4 an der Zalıl (Huth p. 166, ff.), 
welche uns die Mitteilung von der Beendigung des Werkes 
machen und mit einem Segenspruch für Hörer oder J.eser 
schliessen — abgesehen auch noch von einem „/nde=“ (Huth 
p. 167—170), der wenigstens in keinem meiner lateinischen 


a OQ) (ae 


24,3 Take this who take it may Christ of oure ladye was borne 
Unlike alle othire men... 


Intelligat hoc qui potest 
Non sicut nos nascimur ita Christus natus est 


Cf. 28,11/12 29,8/4 20,5/6 30,10/11 56,28/29 57,2/8 etc. 


Zuweilen werden auch zwei Zeilen in einander gearbeitet, 
indem wechselseitig Teile aus dem einen in den anderen Vers 
genommen werden: 

2,9 Kyng Astiage & his doghter and eke ys seled welle 

10 The gardyn close and Balaam sterre figured how this befelle 
Istud prefiguratum erat per regem astrigem et eius fillam 
Per fontem signatum ortum conclusum et per stellam Balaam 


30,14 Whilk loure moght wele be kept be two men defending 
18 for all manner men yhat in this werld be fyving 


Que defendi poterat ab omnibus viventibus 
Duobus tantummodo custodibus ipsam custodientibus 


Cf. 18.20/31 18,24/25 35,6/7 37,18/16 etc. 


Solche Unordnungen werden im zweiten Verse gleich 
wieder ausgeglichen; einmal nur erstrecken sie sich über drei 
Zeilen (cf. 9,23 —2s), nie aber werden mehr als drei davon 
betroffen. In diesem Bestreben sich im zweiten Verse schon 
wieder in die mit L übereinstimmende Ordnung zu bringen, 
leitet den Übersetzer die Furcht durch fortgesetzte Ueber- 
griffe L gegenüber um einzelne Verse länger oder kürzer zu 
werden. Nicht als ob E in Erkenntnis der (soweit ich sehe, 
überhaupt noch von keinem beobachteten) eigenartigen Symetrie 
der Kapitel (cf. p. 13) die Absicht gehabt hätte in der 
Verszahl mit L übereinzustimmen, wohl aber hat er Ursache 
(ef. p. 22) zu wünschen, dass er mit L stets in paralleler 
Reimpaarung sich befinde. Der Übersetzer scheut sich 
nicht gelegentlich ohne anderweitigen Ersatz zwei durch 
Reim gebundene Verse fallen zu lassen (von denen man nicht 
anzunehmen genötigt ist, dass sie auch in seiner Vorlage 
fehlten, nämlich zwischen 13,22j2s [Kap. 1] 23,16/17 [Kap. 7] 
37,010 [Kap. 8] 39,27j28 [Kap. 9] 103,7js [Kap. 29] 105,16/17 
[Kap. 30] 113,/10 [Kap. 32]; über den Ausfall zwischen 
6,10/11 [Prooem.] und zwischen 84,2sjs» |Kap. 23] 141,7/. 


— 24 — 


Bot for, trowing the Devel, sho wald be like to god 13,13 Sed quia, 
dyabolo credens, voluit deo assimilari — Gyf vs so to behald this sterne 
o gude Jhesu 21,20 O bone Jesu da nobis hanc stellam ita contemplari — 
ffor who yt maydenhede kepe in flesh and noght in wille 29,9 Qui enim 
viryinitatem servat carne ef non mente — So of this dewe dyvine was 
onely filled :narye None oy’ of all this werld yrto founden worthie 33,9/10 
Ita maria sola divino rore replebatur Et in toto mundo alia digna non 
inreniebatur — He yt some tyme saule, me repents to huf made man 
34,31 Qui olim dieit penitet me fecisse hominem — etc. 


So zahlreich aber auch immer hiervon die Beispiele sind 
(ich habe mir nahezu 200 wörtlich übersetzte Verse notiert), 
zum ganzen Werk bilden sie doch nur einen kleinen’ Prozent- 
satz. Der Zwang von Versmass und Reim nötigte den Über- 
setzer zu bestiindigen Änderungen, und so finden wir im 
Gegensatz zu der eben besprochenen Erscheinung absoluter 
Wörtlichkeit auch ungezählte Beispiele einer ganz freien, 
meist nur sinnentsprechenden Wiedergabe der lateinischen 
Wendungen und Sätze Wir müssen uns versagen, selbst 
nur einen bescheidenen Auszug aus dem hierfür zusammen- 
getragenen Material zu geben und begnügen uns, wie bei der 
Darstellung der „Wörtlichkeit“, zur Probe ein paar Beispiele 
anzuführen, in denen die Erscheinung über ganze Verse sich 
erstreckt: 


(This sterne was in hire moders blissed wombe seintifide) In stormes 
of this werldis see to ryght haven vs to guyde 2,14 (Hanc conclusam in 
utero matris spiritus sanctus sanctificaret) Per quam homo tanquam per 
maris stellam repatriaret — all the werld fro two men with force moght 
noght it fonge 3,2 Quam (= turrim) duo cuslodes defendere poterant a cunctis 
mortalibus — And (erg. loke this) in thilk pyest fadere till his fole- 
wastoure son 4,11 Et (erg. hoc patet) in prodigo filio quem pater suus 
misericorditer recepit — And (erg. this takned) to the wydowe of oyle 
the encrecs & aboundaunce ffor all hir vessell voide 8.29/30. Item (istud 
figuratum fuit) per superabundantiam olei quod excrevit Et omnia vasa 
vacua paupercule vidue replerit — nede mot it be to blame dampned 
excesse in to bryng 16,32 excessus cum magna diligentia precavendus — 
Full many yt semed his freendis at nede will be full slawe 17,25/26 Vix 
unum verum amieum experietur se habere — ffor when crist wald be 
man 18.18 Cum enim ventura erat (beata) Christi incarnatio — Elles 
had alle man kinde without eend hafe bene lorne 1914 nunquam homo 
in vitam elernam introisset — Of whas wombe sprange the vigne yt alle 
oure hele come by 20,8 Que pertulit mundo vitem veram et piam — etc. 


— 9% — 


tenus segregata — Hire awen breest nowe bette sho hire handes out nowe 
spreding Nowe sho wronge thaym to gydire 96,» Nunc pectus proprium 
pungnis percutiebat et tundebat Nunc manus ... constringebat. LUI 
hat tendebat statt tundebat; daher der Irrtum von E — And thogh 
we gruch in disese here be noght wrothe Bot wille we or none scourge 
vs 111,5 Si inter flagella impatientes non attendas (= achte nicht darauf) 
Sed sive relimus nolumus semper nos per flagella sanare intendas — 
And thogh trees herbes and cornes ware alle pennes .. Thai suffized 
noght of the leest blisse eterne in descriving 117,30 Non sufficerent 
describere numerum yaudiorum eternorum. Da in den voran- 
gegangenen V.V. immer von minimum gaudium die Rede war, hat 
er auch hier minimum (statt numerem) gelesen. — I thanke the lorde 
Jhu ... One godde and neure moo 147,28 Gratias tibi ago... Quia 
tu es deus meus. In der noch sechsmaligen Wiederholung dieser 
Refrainzeile kehrt die Verwechselung von unus und meus nicht wieder. 
— Hym yt thow bare in thi wombe virginel joyfully 158,13 Quem olim 
crebro dulciter et letanter vivum portaveras — Alle places devoutly 
thow visited of Jhu Whare thow hym virgyne conceyved childid and 
hym dede knewe 150,16 In quibus filium tuum conceptum natum et 
moratum sciebas. E hat morluum statt moratum gelesen. — Thow 
bande and thow ouercome the wisest king Salomon 164,28 Tu vinxisti et 
ligasti fortissimum Samsonem. Wier muss sowohl in LI als in E 
Verwirrung bezw. Verderbnis vorliegen vgl. D.: Du überwandest unnd 
bundest den starcken Sampson Unnd überkammest den weisen Salomon. 


©. Die Abweichungen im einzelnen. 
I. Quantitative Abweichungen. 


Zusätze. 


Die Zusätze zeigen in ihrem Charakter, bisweilen auch 
schon durch ihre Stellung am Ende des Verses, dass sie fast 
lediglich dem Bedürfnis des Übersetzers Füll- bezw. Reim- 
material für den Vers zu haben ihr Dasein verdanken. Sie 
sind selten der Ausdruck selbständiger Denkthätigkeit, meist 
rein formelhafte Wendungen, wie sie in den me. Denkmälern 
so beliebt sind, oder doch ganz entbehrliche Hinzufügungen, 
die höchstens des Verfassers Neigung zu grellerer Ausmalung 
und Übertreibungen aller Art offenbaren. 


— 8s — 


boke 81,18 als boke kan pleynere neven 8,22 — as bokes telle 6,13 als 
bokes telle 83,21 bokes tell 147,10 als the bokes enfourmes vs 124,19 the 
bokes enfourmes vs thus 131,19 in bokes als je may see 12,17 in bokes 
alle this we fynde 87,17 — as clerkes tell 7,20 als clerks wote 83,20 thus 
the clerks say 100,25; präpos. Best. be clerkes sere 100,5 at Heliseus 
instaunce 8,30 be Thomas saice 99,1 (cf. 28,4 124,8) — als stories telle 
25,4 thus sais the Storie 44,8 präp. Best. be tale 42,4 — Allgemein: 
als we rede 13,1 13,9 als rede we 26,17 rede we 36,30 — Beweiskraft 
hat auch ein allgemein verbreiteter Glaube: als thorghe this werld ts 
loos 162, — Das Gesagte ist an sich begreiflich: this may man 
perceve sone 29,4. — Bisweilen verweist E auch auf sich: als I saide 
toforne 39,20 als is forsaide 74,19 als is made mynde 41,28 als ze hafe 
herd 53,18. 


Oft begnügt der Übersetzer sich mit blossen Ver- 
sicherungsformeln: 


Sätze: Negativ: is no doute 99,11 this is no manere doute 14,26 
this is no naye 73,8 83,11 this nys no tale 154,14 — Positiv: thts is the 
soth 50.28 the sothe is this 82,33 this is soth even 125,20 this is trewe 
sothe fulle even 116,8 this is Irew thing ynogh 4,26 this is trewe certeintee 
84,24 this is trewth 97,8 this ts trevth hole and fast 46,14 3e may be 
seure 95,23 (cf. unter „Zusätze ganzer Verse‘ die zweite Vershälfte 
von 21,2.) Dieselbe Wirkung wird erzielt durch hold je this soth or 
fable 25,7 oder durch Bekräftigungen wie I say 91,10 say I 126,20, 
[während er sich manchmal vorsichtiger ausdrückt: /leve 7,10 I hope 
10,27 146,22 / wene 136,20 I understonde 164,20 cf. be myne entencionne 
154,16]. — 

Adverbia. Negativ: no dout 29,13 109,3 116,5 148,81 doutless 
83,31 119,8 without wene 18,31 sanz faille 44,8 without faille 82,2 119,21 — 
Positiv: sothly 30,28 32,3 55,1 93,18 etc. sothfastly 117,19 160,32 in sothness 
56,17 in sothfastness 121,4 for soth 47,20 surely 29,18 certes 57,12 158,21 
certeine 87,30 123,11 140,23 142,4 ceréeinly 36,5 119,11 139,19 162,25 verrayly 
94,11 125,21 128,13 129,20 tretoly 100,6 in trewth 70,18 100,23 in dede 36,19 
in dede full verrayly 44,11 ywts 148,27. 


Eine Aufforderung zur Aufmerksamkeit enthalten 
folgende Wendungen: 


witte (witt, wit) Ze 21,25 39,4 99,15 100,6 wit wele 47,6 witt thowe 
this wele 145,18 5¢ may wele witt 120,20 it is to witt 72,12 not takes 
kepe 53,5 dazu Interjektionen wie loo, das hiufig begegnet. — Ähn- 
liche Wirkung erzielen Übergänge wie: if it yow like 35,11 are we go 
ferthere 47,16 u. die Anreden: gude brethere 101,4 O brethere 103,3 118,8 
brethere 117,15. 


vee: | ee 


thyme hert was than full colde 157,19 — ‘(what hert may think) or tonge 
may neven 165,13 — Adversativen Sinn haben: (To flee sow. alle) and 
hym nothing disese yr by 64,11 — (alle defowlid his face) and he 
tholid benignely 70,26 — [cf. (thas yt shuld brynne in charitee) and 
nought in ire 62,11]. 


Die Stelle des coordinierten Satzes vertritt ein Parti- 
cipialsatz: 

(in the temple has sho dwelt) god serving 31,27 (Dauid sent 
thaym for peece) causeynge of thinges toforne 7828 — (Sampson roos 
vp fro slepe at midnyght) noght biding day 113,3 — sekeing oft up 
and doune (of deth fande thay cause none) 149,90 — (thi visage .. 
hild thay) thyne eghen hyding 149,26. 


Ferner dienen zur Versfüllung fast stets enlane 
Nebensätze, die einen Zweck angeben: 


Ausser (Ayselle medlid with galle) yt thow shuld liye with more 
pyne 152,80 nur Infinitivsitze: (when crist wald be man) oure myscheif 
to vestore 18,18 — (men) to do yt maysterfulle thyng 38,8 — (Yt ere 
the rotes of alle vertues) forto destrue alle vice 42,5 — (Had nede 
thaym forto washe) honest and clene to bee 47,18 — (So is this werld 
of feendes) to dere men lyving here 51,5 — (thai [erg. held] no 
king bot hym) to commande at his desire 74,4 — (Who yt his negh- 
burgh gloses) forto begile hym 91,9 — (and the poeple gadrid thidere) 
to knawe of this mervaille 119,22 — (Was assumpt til hire dere son) 
with hym to dwelle eendlesly 125,14 [cf. coord. ‘Stz: 56,23] — Bot also 
mot men do gude) whare with heven forto wynne 137,38 *- (When 
thay to the oyle sellers sent thaym) oyle. forto by 139,5 — (With 
zerdes and scovrges beting) alle gode wightes doel to se 151,6. 

Dazu stelle ich die Fälle eines epexegetischen Infinitivs: (had.. 
comen in this werld) to be Borne 19,13 yt is to say faire 94,is bittere 
yt is to say 94,17 — was none hele forto fynde 98,5. 


Einem Substantiv wird zu meist überflüssiger näherer Be- 
stimmung ein Satz angefügt, der von dem Substantiv eine 
Eigenschaft angiebt oder ein Geschehen berichtet: 


(dedely synnes) wchilk tham vnto hell bringes 22,4 — (manna of 
heven) yt sauues fro eendles dede 41,31 — (manna) cald Aungels brede 
41,20 — (joye) yf evre is newe and newe 24,24 [cf. Adj. 21,12] (wyves) 
yt ere female 28,15 [Ggstck. husbondes male| — (a fole) his witte for- 
lorne 73,15 — — (a crosse) yt was fulle hevy 80,14. (his modirs 
sorowyng) whilk all the werld myght rewe 7,14 — (doel) in-erth hadde on 
hire sonne 153,24 — (hevenyshe haven . .) yt be pure synne lost wasse 
21,9 (manna) yt in desert reynyde 49,28 — (Jherusalems temple) named 


Substantiva. 
Zusätze von Appositionen 
teils zur Charakteristik: 


(Salomons throne) thilk wondere thing 3.17 — (lucyfere) the cru- 
well 12,7 (kaym) yt cursid wight 69,6 (Roboam) the sturdy 133,16 (me) 
synnefulle 148,2 the traytoure Judas 16,7 63,22 91,29 (Judas) of alle 
Traytoures banyoure 68,7 — (Banania) the stronge 102,18 — mayden 
mylde [von der Jungfr. Maria] 20,9 this gude man [vom Vater des ver- 
lorenen Sohnes] 56,3 (Urye) his trewe knyght 56,7 (Dauid) the noble king 
138,21 (Gedeon) the duce worthy 143,8 — (Jhü) both godde and man 
53,10 (crist) godde and man almyghty 70,5 (Jhü) the auctoure of lif 
79,21 godde souerayne 162,17 oure sufferane lord 6,32 und sehr oft oure 
lord zu Jhu. 

teils zur (müssigen) Deutlichkeit: 


the kyng sehr oft: 4,5 7,1 44,9 56,18 62,26 64,21.25 68,21 77,12 etc. 

(Achior) prince 5,10 (Helyodre) a prince 58,21 Duc (Olofern) 74,16 — to 
the prophe Ezechie 2,17 be the prophes movth Balaam 20,28 the prophet 
Jeremy 57,3 (Ezechiel wordes) the prophe 59,6 (ysay) Gods prophe 
84,16 the prophe helye 117,3 120,31. Pope Gregoire 145,23 in bisshops 
house cayphas 150,11. deken Steven 145,25 — (Longyve) the knyght 
56,19 — thefe Baraban 89,4 — the feend asmodee 29,27 the fende (oure 
enemy) 104,6 107,17 — the godde Bell 4,4 — in oure lady mary 3,5 
this virgine marye 30,16 (maric) modere of Jhü godsm 132,30 — 
(Saphira) his wif 128,17 — (to god) the fadere 43,6 -- in flom (flomme) 
Jordan 3,30 48,28 — be a fowghel hight Structone 101,25 L: in structone 
— Vnto the thredday fylowing the houre of his vprising 100,11 Usque 
ad horam sue resurrecttonis — robbe or ref neghburgh thinges 91,7 res 
proximorum suorum — (til euery man). . . olde and jonge 120,13 
(Alle wayes) .. . toune & feelde 122,21. 

Zusätze von Anredeworten. 

Apostrophen zur Charakteristik: 

gude lord 109,25 lorde of gudencsse 111,5 swete Jhu 148,26 prince of 
pitee 151,2) — swete virgyne modere marie 157,2 modere tendrest 159,13 
— o vnkynde and crewell 67,21. 

Einfache Apostrophen: 

lord 34,2: 89,17 97,4 109,23 149,26 150,19 Jha 111,2 152,2 marye 92,1 

ze Jewes 69,8. | 


Genitivzusätze 
zur Charakteristik: 
= a sterne of mykell light 20,2 (cf. 21,5) a sterne of full grete leeme 
37,15 — myrours of purest glas 48,8 — pyment of hevenly swettenesse 67,27 
— lorde of gudnesse 158,28 159,22 — scourging of crutrelle payne 110,3. 


eos: 84, Se 


Bestreben der Deutlichkeit nach dem Zusammenhang hinzu- 
gefügt: 


His gudes fro hym bereft 18,24 eum spoliaverunt — come lord and 
tary noght thi gudenesse 34,25 noli tardare — to dwelle saume borde & 
bedde 44,2» simul habitare — shuld bere a son 44,3 — his eghen hidde 
121,28 — praying a swete Orisoune 152,8 — Asking thaym 63,27 — the 
sekeing 116,5 — he this saide 73,27 — I telle thire thinges of my de- 
parting 119,3 — he lerned folk 122,11 — ordeigned to men 44,29 — 
prechid in erth to men 138,20 — come negh to crist 53,9 — to thaym 
sent 119,14 — figured til vs 87,18 — of whilk thing he conseild with 
Sibille 36,32 — of there thinges aske 69,30 — to this vitaille had entree 
52,4 — entred to the feende 102,20 — Cf. is faire to thyn eghe 
16,6. . salutere fo mankynde 41,29 .. mirable to mannes wilte 60,23 u. &. 


Adjektiva. 


Die Liebe des Ubersetzers zu schmückender Ausmalung 
zeigt eine grosse Fülle von Epitheta. Es treten 


blissed zu marye 96,21 105,22. 23 (cf. swete) oure . deffensatrice 
130,26 hire moders . wombe 2,13 hire . breestes 134,4 (cf. hevenysh, fairest) 
— seint zu Josep 29,29 John 32,16 126,20 Symeon 43,1 Luke 55,5 ysay 
84,15 Laurence 142,12 — generacioune 34,10 Eukarist 60,25 passioune [für 
compassioune] 105,21 (cf. dere) — haly zu the child Samuele 43,9 kyrke 
48,4 91,3 114,17 132,29 prophetes 54,6 71,9 (gods haly prophes and trewe 
81,32 prophete fell clere 114,18 von dem Psalmisten des 118. Ps.) . 
seintis 116,27 baptesme 49,4 the . tyme that crist wald thole passione 
60,5 his . blode 114,24 (cf. precious, sakles) — sacred zu bode 20,11 
ascensioune 117,1 — hevenysh zu chaystytee 39,5 hevenful sucrish bristes 
925 — gloriouse zu oure modere . 8,2 the . haly gast 21,1 . mayden- 
hede 26,4 his . Resurectioune 114,17 his . rysing 112,12 — reverent zu 
throne 39,2 hoege reverent zu drede 32,22 — hoege = erhaben zu divyne 
splendoure 29,30 — matestee 34,20 . king of heven 35,28 cf. king of hegh 
heven 140,15 — almyghti zu oure lord 46,29 god 24,28 (cf. trewe, noblyie, 
gude) — noblyie zu god 2,18 24,7 noble zu knyght 135,24 (von Chr.) -- 
worthi zu king 19,30 (von Chr.) [cf. a king potenciale 163,11] the prince 
131,8 (von Moses) — jentil zu a. king 85,2 (Moab) Abigael 129,4 — 
gude zu alle . vertues 42,9 (souleme virtue 36,13) his . son in lawe 68,12 
(David) lord 109,22 crist 126,1 — oure best mediatrice 128,21 [cf. siete] 
— devout zu messys singyng 99,27 knelyng 121,15 — meke zu oure . 
brothere 69,19 the doctrine 70,11 — lele zu virgine 34,1 (cf. swete, shene) 
— saklesse zu his . blode 67,28 his . deth 68,24 his innocent brothere 
69,4 (Abel) — freendful zu angelik keping 51,2 = angelorum custodia 
— trew zu the . feyth 94,28 . almousedelyng 99,28 weping 58,5 trewest 





angeben, allenfalls ein Genitiv zur Bezeichnung aller ein- 
zelnen Wesen der Gattung: 
nullum penitentem cwiuscumque conditionis 56,18. 


Genitive, die sich aus der Natur des Beziehungswortes 
selbst ergeben und nur zu grösserer Anschaulichkeit dienen: 


in paradiso voluptatis 17,4 Bestie terre 17,14 Aves aeris 17,18 
Fumus ignis 17,0 — mentis diseretionem 22,23 cycatrices vulnerum 
134,5 [GL.!] 136,1,8. in pulverem cinerwm 64,20 pulvis terre 117,4 manna 
celi 60,9. 23 160,01 astra celorum 42,20 angelus domini 101,1 112,19 in 
lymbo domini 101,14 ad templum dei 3,8 in templo domini 31,27 
templum domini 113,31 154,17 epiphania domini 3,14 decem precepta 
dei 40,29 [mandata dei 41,24]. 


Genitive, die dem Zusammenhang nach entbehrlich sind, 
sei es, dass die Natur des Erzählten selbst sie überflüssig 
macht, wie in 

sine gemitu et dolore .... matris puer portaretur 14,11, 


sei es, dass sie aus dem Vorhergehenden oder Folgenden 
leicht zu entuehmen sind: 


in loco voluptafis 13,4 amorem mulieris 13,21 hanc maris stellam 
21,12 Folia hwius floris 23,9 hee conceptio Marie 33,25 [hier hat Gl. 
objektiven Gen. of erist zugefügt]. montem domini 46,07 tricesimum 
etatis sue annum 47,4 [aber his trehttih zere]. temptatione avaritie 
53,8 tempore fructwum 31,90 hance crucifixionem cristi 84,15 in lacum 
leonum 101,» in structone Salomonis 101,25 a principio mundi 11027 
mansionis locum 118,14 verba iohelis 120,8 iob princeps militie 130,11. 

Genitive von wesentlicher Bedeutung hat E kaum fallen ge- 
lassen. 


Von einem Verbum abhängige Substantiva (Pronomina) 
sind als überflüssig oder selbstverständlich ausgefallen: 


} 





=. Of = 


chaunging 86,29 commutari —- had proloignyng 87,5 esset prolonyanda 
— takes sustenaunce 86,4 sententatur — toke ... danıpnacioun 103,10 
damnabantur. 

ere grete comfort to me 102,23 me consolata sunt — he be my 
comfortyng 164,16 me dignetur consolari — be socoure 154,12 digneris 
subvenire — he be my help 158,29 mihi subreniat — to be... Exe- 
cutrice 40,22 ut... . exequeretur — be mediatrice 130,20 reconailiare — 
was his desire 13,12 affectabat — was thow traytoure 68,8 tradidistt. 


Verb plus Adjektiv (Part ): 


make vs fre fro 33,2 nos eripere — make redy 30,3 105,24 preparare 
— made he rede 54,8 purpuravit — thai made hym blynde 72,10 exce- 
caverunt — was he made wery 32,20 faliyatus erat — makes soft 127,22 
cf. placare — wazxis felle 23,3 animatır — wax herd 60,24. 26 indurubatur 
— wax derk 97,7 obscuralus est — — was sho glad and myrye 123,1 
gavisa est et exultabat — shal be joyouse & gladde 139,3 letabuntur et 
exultabunt — so tendre be 40,14 ita diligere — I 80 tholemode be 150.19 
ita valeam tollerare — Cf. 14,15 ff. — is wroth 128,20 trritatur. 

Hier sei auch die häufige Verbumschreibung durch Copula plus 
Part. praes. erwähnt: were hanging 3,4 dependebunt — were schinyng 
3,5 apparebant — wirchiphing 41.2 standing 41.12 115,5 entrande 43,28 
etand 61,28 etc. etc. — (f. went descendande 13,22 descendebat — mayde 
plettyng 151,9 plectabunt — (stode sylent 73,14 subticuit). 


Verb plus präpos. Bestimmung: 


gaf for lyknesse 90,12 prefigurati fuerunt — gaf in offriny 43,14 
obtulit — of thi dere son made thow offring 163,31 filium tuum obtulisti 
did he to dede 54,7 cf. cruciavit — did he to deth 84,16 mactavit — be 
Kaym to deth done was 69,15 Chaym interfecit — be done on the crosse 
86,6 crucifigt cf. 90,8 151.30 — choked he to deth 5.6 suffocavit — to 
deth nuyed 6,19 necabat — loght to scorne 5,8 illusit — logh to scorne 
6,28 derisit — turned ... to mercy 9,12 mitigavit — moght turn hire 
to letting 30,19 impedivit — made turne til a maze 46,16 confregit — to 
corruptione slade 50,3 computrivit — thay putte it . til assay 114,3 hoc 
attemptaverunt — putt... to payne 137,23 141,29 punivit — tille mynde 
bryngyng 121,17 Quando ... recogitabat — in mynde be soght 153.19 
vecordart — kepe in oure thoght 153,20 meditari — take in spouse 31,7 
desponsare — sette in fire 104,1 132,21 suscendit — has in desire 71,4 
desiderabant — hadde in dere luf 153,22 intime diligebat — hadde bene 
in dispersion 119,25 dispersi erant — of wanhope shuld noght be 28,21 
ne... despararent cf. 134,7 — was writen be prophie 82,27 prophetum 
erat — to shewe be tale 160,21 enarrare — to hinder be werying 20,81 
maledicere — didde thai make be entaylle 4,7 sculpebant — was with 
scourgia swongyn 5,9 fut flayellatus — with scorges beseen 79,12 flagellatus. 


Verb plus Adverb: 


this fortakned a viryinis ymage figurelly 3.24 Hoc prefiguratum 
fuit per tmaginem rirginis. Ahnlich 49,23 57,20 104,5 — was shewed 
figuratively 33,5 48,19 51,31 57,2/3 60,9 74,26 fait prefiguratum — touchid 
prefiguratifiy 89,5 prefiguravit — saide sothly 57,26 asserebant — told 
openly 131,8 apperuit — appliables shall be tolde 2,2 applicantur —e 
stands wakely 127,26 periclitantur — is negh commyng 53,22 appro- 
pinquabit — stude fulle negh 94,5 affuit. Ähnlich 95,22 — him held 


Wegh 13525 sibi assistit. 


Verb plus Infinitiv: 


gif at drynke 3,9 He yaf the to drinke 67,27 138,15 potavit (cf. 
thai christ bedde to drinke 122,8 potabatur) — make repare 19,8 reducere 
— make doun falle 63,11 prostravit — come to visit thaym 123,21 ea 
(= loca) perambulare — rann to meet hym 62,18 occurrit ei. 

Hier seien die überaus häufigen Hilfsverben (wie thoght, wald, 
myght, aght, mot, list, vsed etc.) plus Inf. an Stelle des Verbs finit. 


erwähnt, . 
Umyekehrt tritt ein einfaches Verb an die Stelle von 


Verb plus Substantiv: 
fakne 18,11 signum dare; prefigured 72,13 gerit figuram — buffette 
4 dare alaphas; was buffett and colaphized 78,6 sustinuit alapas et 
rduphas — hired tham 76,7 dederunt eis munera — thay mantlid hym 
+62 dederunt sibi palleum — serne 147,15 obsequium prestare — help 
157.19 aueilium prestare — mautilles 59,20 pallationen faciunt — neure 
frespast Gl hym 80,4 nihil mali sibi fecerat — trespast 117,17 peceatum 
frat — he hadde divided 120,15 divisionem fecisset — florist 23,30 florem 
produit — fructified 36.16 protulit fructum — for counselling 70,15 ut 
consilium inirent — honouring 44,3 honores ... erhibebant — thanking 
58.13 quando ... yrates dieimus — wald IT thank 148,5 gratias dicerem — 
thanked thow . plesantly 161,30 gratias magnificas eyisti — dremed 35,1 
ellie somnium — dye 40,9 88,3 163,9 mortem subire 78,20 mortem pati 
— — come of... 2,9 21,24 ortum, processum habuit de.. — weryed 
hym 116.15 habuit fatigationem — wham god kept 30,17 cuius custus 


erat ders, 
Verb plus Adjectiv (Particip): 


Hier ist nur zu erwähnen! brynne 6211 esse ignitus — 5zede in 
and ont 08,25 erat eyrediens et progrediens — we gruch 111,5 impatientes 


«nus, 


— 92 — 


Verb plus pripos. (vom Verb abhingige) Bestimmung: 


nayled 8,8 clavo perforavit — shuld ... be nailled 84,5 cum clavis 


anecteretur — corrumpes 17,17 infictt corruptione — we disciplyen 58,7 
disciplinis castigamus — diuersly haf wounded 64,19 cf. diversis plagis 
molestare — to bespitte 71,5 sputis immundissimis suis maculare — 


georned hadde 72,30 habuissent in derisum — consuffred 92.15 in com- 
passione ... toleravit — had sho forgetyn 118,33 oblivioni tradet — prayed 
153,35 in orativnibus suis flagitabat — fasting and praying evre 31,16 
manens in ieiunlis et orationibus — contemplant was sho prayand de- 
voutlye 26,24 contemplation: aut orationi devotissime se dabat — fortill 
hals and kisse 56,3 in amplerus et oscula irruere — to wedde 68,13 tn 


uxorem ducere — thoght 68,17 in corde suo tractavit — destruys 46.2 
. ad nihilum redactus est — crucifying 68,10 quia ... in ligno sus- 


penderunt — dye 148,31 ire in mortem ctf. 88,12 — hadde bene dede 93,2 
in morte perseverasset — evomed 118,22 de ore emisit, 


Verb plus Adverb: 


Höchstens: the forto plese 72,26 tibi placite deservire — feygne 
01,33 ficte confiteri. 


Verb plus Infinitiv: 


Hier sind nur die Fälle zu erwähnen, in denen E das Verb 
finit. gebraucht statt der Umschreibung mit posse. valere, velle, niti, 
videri, perhibere, debere, solere, consuescere, mereri, dignari, comprobari, 
reputari, deerescere, intendere, conari, satagere. Beispiele sind überaus 
häufig; cf. bes. die VV. 91,3 bis 92,6. 


Stilistische Umnennung der einzelnen Begriffe. 


Einzelwesen für Kollektivbegriff: 


men 35,25 108,4 genus humanum — men of armes 58,24 manu ar- 
mata — alle , wightis 15.29 omnis populus —- in the left partye 152,17 
sinistrorum Ähnlich 152,18 — shepe 92.21 gregem — wapeins 64,8 ar- 
malura — thas penys 67,19 pecuniam -- in words 128,3 locutione — 
clothis 134,29 indumentum. 


Umgekehrt: 


mankind 36,8 87.16 109,28 113.24 homo -- aungel kinde 30,9 angelorum 
— with ane hoege oost and grete 35,3 ab hostibus — in his clothing 
134,26 vestibus, 


Ort fiir inwohnende Personen: 


(the qiehene) of perce 2.27 (regina) persarum — (with the ost) of 
Eyipt 131,18 (cum ewercita) egiptiorum — (out of Vre) in Chaldee 8,15 


ES GI: se 


(de ur) Chaldeorum — (payns) of helle 10,10 (pena) damnatorum — 
(joye) of heven 10,29 (gaudia) beatorum — out of the Citee of Sodome 
110,21 de Sodomis — the tovne 130,15 cives. 


Abstraktum für Person: 


(out of the lande) of eendeles lif 59,26 (de terra) viventium — fro 
deth 114,00 ex mortuis — my saluacioune 151.2 salvator mens — mayden- 
hede, -hode 29,20 39,15 fiir virgo — hire awen luf 126,8 dilechum filium. 


Umgekehrt: 


y noble man 13,29 opus ınanuum dei. 


Abstraktum für Conkretum: 


(thrist) of Covetye 23,8 (sitis) pecuniarum — hyeghnesse 24,13 
eureolam — cristis hard passioune 75,27 sanguinem ihesu christi. 


Metaphorischer Begriff für den eigentlichen: 


thik virgyns floure 29,29 matrem dei —- muyden floure of myldnesse 
164, virgo mitissima — sonereyn welle of mercy 149,14 benedicte domine 
iesu chr. cf. 160,7 151,27 — 0 teelle of verruy swettnesse 158,1 clemen- 
fissima mater cf. 158,27 159,21 — wyne of cristis blode pressed in the 
crosses horne 35,21 vinum sanguinis in cruce est oblatum — Rote til 
alle manere vice 128,13 ommium peccatorum et malorum inicia — lyf 
eure grene 144,97 vita semper vivens — beres up thaire heves boldly 
121.1 dominantur — wellid 158,15 oriebatur. 
Bisweilen bleibt E in einem von L angeregten Bilde, während 
L zum eigentlichen Ausdruck zurückkehrt: Nachdem 30,27 von radios 
tE bemes) sue gratie die Rede war, heisst es: swilk vertue divine bemed 
Of hire excellence 3,30 virtus quedam dirina ab ipsa procedebat — 
Nachdem Maria 42.22 mit einem Candelabre verglichen ist, steht 42,26 
hire bemes für ipsa — Pilatus wusch sich die Hände, to seme clene | 
19.35 ut... innocentem se... ostenteret — the Austere juge will repe 
in place ihare he noght sewe Asking of the payens qude werkis and 
thaym no movth sede sewe 137,30 Austerus juder metet ubi non scmina- 
eit Guia etiam a paganis querit bona opera quibus nullus prediearit — 
In dem Gleiehnis von den faulen und Nleissigen Mädchen wird, nach- 
dem 1392 von dem oyle of mercy die Rede war, misericordiam non 
inveniebat 134.16 durch no parte of oyle myght wynne übersetzt. — In 
this sterre 2,13 hanc (= filiaw) greift E das Bild aus dem folgenden 
Vers vurweg. 


Umgekehrt: 


fallyng in synne 62.5 in lutum — kepe in thi thoght 15,27 oculis 
mentalibus intuere — pyned hym . with thaire wikkel tonges voice Os 


— 94 — 


invaserunt eum suarum linguarum gladiis — Cf. tonges of landis whare 
that ware borne 119,29 linguas in quibus nati erant — Anderes Bild: 
undere coloure of trewth 92,2 sub pallio veritatis — Attribut für Träger: 
we come til hevenly swettenesse 76,3 gustemus celica mella (vgl. oben 
unter Abstr. für Person). 


Positive Ausdrucksform fiir die negative: 


will ,.. aventoure hymself’ and his 17,29 se et sua . . . exponere 
non veretur — charitee in it fatlling 39,15 caritatem non habentem — 
to wilne eschew 41,18 non debes desiderare — the grette swettnesse of 
crist is ouer alle erthely sauouryng 61,7 dulcedini cristi nullus sapor 
huius mundi assimilatur — loking yt... be clene 62,9 cavendo ne... 
macnlentur — deigned (mekely) 67,29 non verecundabatur — cristes ... 
flesshe was alle bewondid 75,13 in carne cristi in concussum nihil 


remanebat — for eendeles bes yr peyne 16,21 quia pena nunquam 
finietur — he thaym lettid 78.19 ipse non permisit — hadde yt hard- 
nesse 96,5 non compateretur — shuld eschewe tendernesse 96,6 non 


emolliretur — we dıwelle eure with the 98,27 a te nunquam in perpetuum 
mereamur separari — for passing alle erthly disese 1001 Quia nulla 
pena in mundo potest illi comparari — we gruche 117,18 nolumus sufferre 
— grauntis he hire 127,15 sibi non negabit — yt lastis in evre 142,17 qui 
nunguam extinguetur — ware thay bolde 149,31 Non sunt veriti — kept 
162,10 non amisit — and til his joye bringe me 164,15 et a se nunquam 
factat... separari. 


Umgekehrt: 
no doubt 13,26 certum est -- thus stronge men and wise eschaped 
not wommans arte 14,1 tales et tantos decepit ars mulierts — There 


myght no man escht til entre 18,2 Oportebat nos omnes .. . ingredi — 
To lyve may he noght faille 22,28 discit . . . conversari — wilhouten 
eened 23,32 29,26 in eternum -- eendlealy 148,20 149,12 u.a. — of eendles 
felicitee 33,20 perpetue iucunditatis — do no rnieffulle werkes 41,7 opera 
illieita vites — haf no childere 44,24 carere libris — spak noght 97,11 
tacuerunt — shalle zuwe leve nevre 118,19 vobiscum ero — noght a few 
129,13 multi — shuld... noght fille 136,16 pagset removere — ne serued 
ne graces bedde 138,16 servire et gratius agere recusavil. 


Objektive Ausdrucksform fiir die subjektive: 


Valike alle othire men 24,4 sicut nos nascimur — man was de- 
Iyerid 120,26 nos fuimus . liberati — ilk cristen man eght 159,29 debemus 
— for mans hele 25,26 pro nostra salute — for mankynde hele 116,3 
pro nostra salute — for mans Synne 78,20 pro nostris peccatis — for 
mankynde sake 134,5 pro nobis — for man = pro nobis ifter — to 
mankynde 4,27 95.5 nos — mankynde inpugnys 132.16 nos impugnat — 
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his folk 34,18 nos — of the sones of Adam 50,23 propter nos — alle 
maner creature 69,17 nos omnes. 


Umgekehrt: 
we shalle 130,21 debet homo — he sieged vs 131,18 mundum vallavit. 


IV. 
Vers- und Reimtechnik. 


Die Reimprosazeilen des lateinischen Originals haben 
meist eine beträchtliche Ausdehnung, und so wurde der 
Übersetzer bei seinem Wunsch, Vers dem Vers entsprechen 
zu lassen, auf die Verwendung einer Langzeile verwiesen. 
Er wäblte den Alexandriner. Uber den Gebrauch dieses 
Versmasses in der me. Poesie vgl. Schipper, Altenglische 
Metrik § 54 ff. und § 113ff. Eine eingehende Betrachtung 
desselben für unser Denkmal ist uns unmöglich, da die Verse 
sich durch nichts weniger auszeichnen als durch eine strenge 
Prosodie. Der Accent, in romanischen Wörtern natürlich 
schwankend, wird in germanischen zu gunsten des Vers- 
rhythmus in gröbster Weise verletzt. Unbetonte Silben können 
als Hebung, hoclıtonige als Senkung verwendet werden, und 
da auch die regelmässige Folge von Hebung und Senkung 
nicht immer innegehalten ist, so ist man bei vielen Versen 
hiosiehtlich ihres Baues auf das subjektive Urteil angewiesen. 
Ich will nur folgendes bemerken: 

Der regelmässig gebaute Vers hat die Form 


V -- UV —- UV Jv. -v vw, 


wobei die nach dem dritten Takte eintretende Cäsur in der 
Handschrift bezeichnet ist (s. Facsimile; cf. p. 3). 

Das Fehlen einer Senkung anzunehmen, liegt, wie ich 
glaube, nirgends ein zwingender Grund vor. ausgenommen im 
Auftakt des zweiten Halbverses, wo es nicht selten begernet 
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2.B. hevenes souerayne quene 13 throne thilk wondere thing 
3,17. Am Anfang des Verses fehlt der Auftakt wohl kaum. 

Hiutiger ist mehrsilbige Senkung — auch im Auftakt 
beider Halbverse — anzutreffen. Nicht in Rechnung kommen 
aber hierbei Silben, die durch das End-e gebildet sind. Das- 
selbe ist in unserem Denkmal als verstummt anzusehen. Dies 
beweisen übereinstimmend das Versmass. wofern allerdings 
dies bei uns solche Schlüsse gestattet, und der Reim z. B. 
für den Infin., Pl. praes. und praet. st. V.V., -ee, -sse 
(: -s) ye (: y) in ungezählten Fällen. Ferner macht der 
Dichter reichlich Gebrauch von den Freiheiten der vokali- 
schen und konsonantischen Synkope, der Synicese, der Ver- 
schleifung auf der Hebung (wenn kurzem Accentvokal ein- 
facher Konsonant plus Vokal folgt) und in der Senkung 
(wenn Senkungsvokal plus Vokal oder A steht). Ausserdem 
werden so überaus häufig, dass wir für unser Denkmal 
daraus eine erlaubte Freiheit herleiten können, diejenigen 
Silben ohne Vollton gebraucht, welche eine Liquida oder Nasalis 
[-el, -er, -en, auch als Flexion der st. Part.] oder einen 
leicht verhallenden Vokal wie 7 enthalten, auch wenn die 
vorhergehende Silbe nicht einen kurzen Accentvokal mit 
folgendem einfachen Konsonanten aufweist bezw. das folgende 
Wort mit vokalischem Anlaut beginnt, 2. B.: of yods temple 
bight full sore dan d& meänfq]wellere penaunce dine 4,12 
to ryght haven rs to qguyde 2,14 given hym of yods yudenesse 
19,3 in haly seriptäre to lere 18,14. 

Sehen wir auch diese letztere Freiheit, die sich andere 
me. Dichter gleichfalls gestatten (cf. z. B. Thom. of Erceld. 
ed. Brandl p. 45), als erlaubt an, so treffen wir von den vier 
Arten des me. Alexandriners (cf. Schipper $ 54) in unserem 
Denkmal nur die eine Form an: stumpfe Cäsur und stumpfen 
Versausgang. Wir lesen dann einsilbig Reime wie Temple : 
ensaumple 50,15 yrel(e) : Dyrel 54.2» 101,21 title : tel 135,12 
und sehr oft -able. -ible: othere : brothere 14,21 101,5 thidere: 
togider 115,12 erre : vevre häufig (eons, Syok.) seven : heven : 
nerven :eren öfter; swongyn : bonden 5,9 bonden : beswngen 
74,13 taken: forsaken 62.2: purgatorie : sory 99,23 corporaly : 
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ausserordentlich primitiv. Silben mit Nebenaccent wie -tng, 
-and und unbetonte Endsilben wie -y, -ly, ebenso die 
Flexionssilben -id, -est [superl.], (aber nie -is, -in, -er) ge- 
nügen ihm dazu vollkommen. Auch zeigen die Reime grossen 
Mangel an Mannigfaltigkeit, so dass z.B. die Ausgänge -y 
in mehr als 375, -ing in mehr als 250, -é in ca. 200, -oune 
in über 150, -id (-ed) in ca. 90, -esse in ca. 75 Reimpaaren 
begegnen. Dabei wird dann auch die besonders in Volks- 
balladen beobachtete Erscheinung, dass 2 Reimpaare hinter- 
einander die gleichen Ausgänge haben, nicht vermieden, so 
-y 25,0 ff. 25,20 ff. 60,7 ff. ete., i. gz. 24 mal, -ing 26,25 ff. 
37,4 ff. 41,2 ff. (auch in L. -endo) 42,12 ff. ete., i.gz. 15 mal, 
-é 24,9 ff. 24,17 ff. 35,16 ff. 39,10 ff. (-itd) 46,25 ff. 77,6 ff. 132,6 ff. 
-oune 10,6 ff. 121,18 ff. 124,15 ff., -7d 78,24 ff. 104,2 ff., -able 
142,26 ff., -ence 144,2 ff., wasse : glasse : wasse : Bananyas 7,23 ff. 
descende : defende : descende : extende 34,17 ff. helle : dwelle : 
helle : cruwelle 102,4 ff. Ja sogar 3 aufeinander folgende 
Reimpaare haben die gleiche Bindung: -ing 109,51 ff. 144,2 ff. 
161,14 ff., -y 137,3 ff. 158,» ff., -oune 130,27 fl. -- Auch mit 
einander absolut identisclie Reimpaare (die aus den nämlichen 
Reimwörtern bestehen) wiederholen sich, wenn nicht in un- 
unterbrochener Folge, so doch in ganz kurzen Intervallen, 
Zz B. tree: be 86,5/6 »/ıo ıajıa 19/20. 

Als ein Mangel des Reims muss es bezeichnet werden, 
wenn die gebundenen Silben (bezw. Wörter s. u ) völlig gleich 
sind, d. h. auch hinsichtlich des dem Reimvokal voraufgehenden 
Konsonanten übereinstimmen, z. B. Antipatere : Estere 9,27 : 28 
Lucyfere:fere 22,7: Bethleeme:leeme 37,14:15 Bethelem: 
Jerusalem 163,28 : 29 gomore : more 61,14 :15 threttisme : centisme 
28,31 :32 wasshe: was 67,29:30 sulutyd: presentid 69,13 314 
desiryd : prefiguryd 146,5:6 accusid : opposid 150,17 318 er- 
pounding : understanding 100,22 :23 Lady : rodye 106,2:8 U.a.m. 
Ein Mangel ist es zum wenigsten, wenn es sich hierbei um 
Selbstreime blosser Suffixa handelt, wie -/y, -ness, -té, -ment, 
-hede, die z.t. sehr häufig begegnen, oder um Bindungen 
von Simplex mit Kompositum bezw. von Komposita unter 
einander: pussioune : compassioune 8,3:4 92,9 :10 105,11: 12; 
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resed (von ae. r@&s; dtsch. rasen) : desesed 14.20 mene : shene 27,87 
clene:shene 38,23 : sene (=ygesiene) 39,30 :sene (inf.) 46,31 
: bene (inf.) 62,9 86,26. Auch 5 (= ae. 4) und o sind mit 
einander gebunden: goo mit to (cf. p. 102). 

Dagegen finden sich nicht Reime zwischen etymo- 
logisch berechtigten z- und e-Lauten in Tonsilben; thider: 
togider 115,12 und regne:benigne 166,2:3 können reine 
i-Reime sein: zu fogider neben togeder vgl. Luick, Zur eng- 
lischen Lautgeschichte § 415 und 470; ryng = reqner (: thing) 
in Buke of the Howlat 37,s cf. Gutmann Diss. Halle 1892 p. 25. 
— Ae. 7:e tritt nie auf. Selbst in Nachtonsilben beregnen 
kaum Reime von i:e: byrthyne: pyne 106,7; über -id s. 
Grammatik; in keinem Falle aber treffen wir bereits Bindungen, 
wie sie Huth in seiner Nachbildung des Originals (cf. p. 2) 
sich gestattet, von fo be: marye 65,9 : trayturie 66,21 : wil- 
lingly 65,20; insidiouslee : we see 66,31 poustee : resonably 65,27. 
Huth kann solche Reime anderen spät-me. Denkmälern ent- 
leınt haben (cf. z.B. Thomas of Erceldoune; Brandl p. 60 
und dort besonders Schreibungen wie besele) und mochte sie 
auch in unserem Denkmal für berechtigt halten, weil er die 
ihm als trinity, captivity, pity etc. bekannten Wörter in der 
Form trinitee, captiuytee, pitee etc. gereimt fand mit thre, 
see, tre etc. — Bindungen von o:u begegnen nicht; ebenso 
wenig kann 6:8 als erwiesen gelten durch den Reim von 
boke mit dem Eigennamen Luke 55,.. Über Bindungen von 
u in offener Silbe mit ö s. Grammatik. — Unrein ist noch 
sawe (= seah): growe (= gröwan) 19,25. 

Quantitativ ist der Reim gleichfalls meist korrekt, ohne 
dass leichtere Unebenheiten wie zas: grace vermieden wären; 
zu god (=ae.god):rod 13,13 vgl. Morsbach, Me. Gramm. 
854 Anm. 1; auch Klapproth, End-e bei Piers the Plough- 
mau p. 45. 

Konsonantische Unreinheit, blosse Assonanz, begegnet 
in der Weise, dass von zwei zusammenstossenden Konsonanten 
nur der eine wiederkehrt: swongyn: bonden 5,9 bonden : be- 
swngen 74,19:20 brynnyng: fynd (oder=bryng?) 38,27 : 28. 
Sonst ist unrein bite = bide (: profite) 90,6. 
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Von Unreinheiten, die nur fiir das Ange bestehen, habe 
ich natürlich abgesehen; im übrigen verweise ich noch auf 
das sprachliche Kapitel. Die ganze Untersuchung über die 
Reimtechnik des Übersetzers hat gezeigt, dass derselbe ein 
spät-mittelenglischer (besonders wegen der vielen -id- 
Reime)und volkstümlicher, nicht der Chaucer-Schule 
angehöriger Autor war. 
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V. 
Sprache. 


A. Grammatik. 
Vokale. 


Ae. a vor oralen Konsonanten bleibt als a erhalten und 
erfährt in offener Silbe Dehnung. — Dasselbe gilt von jedem 
an. a. Neben cast, kast (an. kaeta), in welchem das a durch 
Reime mit last 44,21 118,27 und wast 51,ss feststeht, ist die 
bekannte Nebenform keste, kest [prät.] (: fesste, fest [prät.]) 
nieht hinreichend gesichert (s. u.). 

Vor einfachem Nasal ist das mit o wechselnde ae. a wie 
a vor oralen Konsonanten behandelt worden. Beweisend 
sind name (: fame) 30,13 (: same = an. sami) 112,10; mit Eigen- 
namen gebunden begegnen noch name (: Jame) 145,25 man, 
manne, than, thanne, reimend mit Anne 43,19 69,28 106,22 
Sathan 53,10 Nathan 56,» Baraban 79,21 89,13 107,5. 


Vor nd begegnet es ausser in handes (: wandes) 106,29 in 
Selbstreimen und gebunden mit beweislosem Vokal in den 
Nebensilben von husband, thowsand und von zahlreichen Part. 
praes. auf -and. 

Vor ng haben wir a und o (je ein Mal) nur im 
Selbstreim. -- Vor md, aber bei Assimilation des 5 an m, 
ist « gebunden mit a in einem Eigennamen: clame [prät. von 
climban) (: Adam) 50,24; im übrigen findet sich nur noch 
einnal beweisluses o. 
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, Vor I! ist angl. a (=ws.ea) als a erhalten, wie vor 
oralen Konsonanten und wie allgemein me. 


Vor ld, wo wir den me. Laut auf spät-ae. @ zurück- 
führen müssen, haben wir nur (8) beweislose Reime [2,1 :2 
39,6:7 67,23:24 1Ol,ı:2 131,a:5 141,6:7 149,s0:31 157,18:19]. 
Die Orthographie entscheidet sich hier stets für o, was aber 
bei so späten Hss. nichts beweist. (Häufigem a im Vers- 
innern entnahm Huth in seiner Nachbildung des Originals 
die Berechtigung zu dem Reim talde: zalde 67,7:8). 

Vor rd begegnet a in -ward(e), -wards nur im Selbst- 
reim oder in der Bindung mit harde. 

Ein voraufgehender Palatal (ws. ed) ändert nichts an 
der Erhaltung des a: 3ate [aus pl. gedtu] (: gate — an. gata) 
24,6 gave [sing.; Dehnung nach der Länge im PI.) (: have) 
33,20; vor einfachem Nasal shame (: name) 108,14. 


Ae. i (urg. ai) ist als 6 gesichert 

1. auslautend in goo, go (:to) 81,10 (: Centurio) 32,19; also 
(:hoo vb.) 132,12; dagegen ist loo (: vntoo) 20,20 (: to do) 
48,3 (:scho) 95,29 (: Pharao) 45,22, das auch im Cursor 
mundi als lo auftritt, aus ae. löcian herzuleiten. 

2. vor r in sore (:tofore) 4,18 72,2» 114,6; in sory (: pur- 
gatorie) 99,24; in more, -more (: y" fore) 22,18 40,27 58,2 
78,10 80,9 111,20 118,29 125, 158,16 (: tofore) 35,3 84,12 
87,21 108,18 113,12 (: restore) 95,2 (: Thabor) 61,11 (: gomore) 
61,15; dazu moat (s. u.). 

3. vor 2 in onone, anone, aber, abgesehen von einem Reim 
auf person 102,17 (ef. p. 109), nur mit Eigennamen gebunden: 
Babilone 38,18 John 48,31 53,18 Abiron 64,12 Eglon 104,16. 
Über den Wert solcher Reime ef. z.b. Morsbach a. a. O. 
§ 135 Anm. 4. Belege für ones s. u. Hierher stellt sich 
auch unter Kürzung des Vokals an. @ in fon (ne. fond = 
an. fäni), dessen o durch den Reim mit on 14,4 gesichert 
ist; cf. über on Brandl Thom. Ere. p. 50. 

4. in foos (: enclos) 18,9; in wote (: note) 83,20 wrote (: note) 

139,23. 
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solcher kann die Singularformen beeinflusst haben. Allerdings 
ist dies auffällig in einem mehr nördlichen Denkmal, wo wir 
gerade das entgegengesetzte Verfahren, die Uniformierung 
des Praeteritalstammes nach dem Singular, erwarten sollten. 
Es mag aber hier der Einfluss Chaucers wirksam gewesen 
sein, bei dem wenigstens beer (und yeef, seet) als Praet. sing. 
belegt ist (cf. Morsbach a.a.O. §96 Anm 2). Die beiden 
Präterita begegnen sonst nur noch, und zwar immer mit a 
geschrieben, in beweislosen Reimen: spakke 50,19 mit bakke, 
das seinerseits freilich mit a gesichert ist (s. 0.) und wohl auch 
den für den Reim korrekten Vokal in der Schrift festhalt; 
bare (sing.; Dehnung aus dem Plur.) 36,15 mit thare, das mit 
a und e bewiesen ist; 39,26 mit ware (ae. wéron); das sonst 
nur mit dem e-Laut auftritt (cf. p. 106). 


Ae. é, Umlaut von @-:: urg. at, ergab regelrecht ©. Hierher 
gehört auch die Kompositionssilbe -hede (= ae. *héd ef. Kluge 
(srdr. I, 874, nicht mit Sweet New Engl. Gr. § 1602 An- 
lehnung an -rdé/, da auch ein selbständiges hed me. noch 
existiert), die in unserem Denkmal im Reim nur in dieser 
Form begegnet: maydenhede (: dede=déad) 26,4 presthede 
(.indede) 36,18. 

Die Form ones (: stones) 64,19 at ones (: stones) 158,s 
for the nones (: stones) 49,15 (: bones) 83,4 ist natürlich nicht 
auf ae. nes, sondern auf spiit-ae «nes zurückzuführen; ef. 
Morsbach § 137. Isbenso ist der Vokal in aldermost 46,2: 
(: boste; unklaren Ursprungs, aber mit sicherem o, das 104, 
mit vost reimt), aus der Nebenform (north.) mdst neben (ws.) 
nutst zu erklären (ef. Morsbach ib.) oder durch Annahme 
von Anlelinuny an den Komparativ more. 

Bei Kürzung vor Doppelkonsonanz erscheint e in flesshe 
(: hevinesse) 17,19 (: qudlenesse) 34,26 (: expresse) 62,12 (: fresshe) 
100,13 Jesse (: grennesse) 32,29 (: brodenesse) 112,1 (: distress) 
154,11; bei Verben: ment (:intent) 20,1 left (: eft) 113,1a 
swette (: mette) 121,24 ‘ef. Morsbach $96 Anm 2,22). 


Ae. und an. e bleiben natürlich e; in offener Silbe ist 
Delinung eingetreten. Die spät-ae. Länge vor dehnenden 
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— Neben were (: Lucyfere) 1,16 (: here = ae. hör) 40,2, wo 
es für „ware“ einzusetzen ist, (: bere inf.) 80,16 87,3 (: sere) 
100,3 ist ein ebenfalls durch an. Entlehnung zu erklärendes 
„ware“, durch den Reim auf bare 39,27 (cf. p. 103 f.) nicht ge- 
sichert. (Huth schreibt ware: thare 66,13 :14).— Bei eingetretener 
Kürze vor Doppelkonsonanz ist e erhalten in dredde (: bedde) 
44,26 cf. Morsbach § 96 Anm. 2,20. Wenn gegenüber ae. prél 
(aus an. Pre@l) vnthralle (: alle) 84,27 begegnet, so muss in dem 
Worte frühe Kürzung eingetreten sein, wonach der Vokal 
wie ae. @ behandelt worden ist (thral hat u. a. Wyntown). — 
Voraufgehender Palatal (ws. ea) hindert nicht die Erhaltung 
dieses angl. é als é: Zere (: bere ne. bier) 7,16 (: lere) 24,27 (: sere) 
93,24 (: here inf.) 94,1 (: here adv.) 124,24 shepe (: kepe) 53,8. 

Angl. é = ws. ie, Umlaut von éa, ist ebenfalls als e 
erhalten; Kürzung zeigt thay herde (: werde = weorold) 139,19. 

Als Umlaut von éo ist das gekürzte ten (ne. !9n aus 
*téoni) im Reim belegt (: men). 


Ae. ea wird 2. Nur für ae. ceas erscheint neben dem 
gewöhnlichen chese (: sese) 20,14 durch Übergang in Kl. I 
chace (: face) 12,13, von Wackerzapp, Die Ablaute der starken 
Zeitwörter im Nordenglischen aus den York Plays citiert. — 
Schwach gebildet, daher mit gekürztem e erscheint das Part. 
bette (: sette) 75,10 und von dem Praet. bette (: inf. fette) 81,21 
gilt wohl dasselbe (cf. über fette Luick, Zur englischen Laut- 
geschichte § 433). 


Ae. éo wird @ Nur für ae. séo begegnet neben schrift- 
sprachlichem schee, shee, she (: be, bee) 13,» 27,5 (: frz. é) 24,12 
26,5 (: Judee) 37,2 (: me) 94,19 durch Accentverrückung das 
nördlichere scho, sho (:loo) 95,28 (:vnto) 124,4 und für ae. 
geéode neben vnderzede (:nede) 47,7 ebenfalls durch Accent- 
verrückung jode (: stode) 49,9 (: blode) 63,17 (: mode) 63,26. — 
Kürzung vor Doppelconsonanz ist eingetreten in befelle, felle 
(: welle) 2,10 (: telle) 29,23 97,13 (: was so felle) 64,3 (: cruwelle) 
69,24 (: helle) 98,12 120,24 yette 20,22 |sv. praet. v. geotan]. 

Auch an. ju in mjukr ist zu & geworden: onmeke (: eke) 
514 cf. meke (:cheke) 70,11. 
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Ae. o in offener Silbe erscheint als 6. Wir finden es 
ausser im Reim mit sich selbst oder mit o in Eigennamen 
[Z hope (: Jope, Job) 10,27 75,2 146,22 tofore (: Nabugodonosor) 
45,27] in voller Reinheit nur mit frz. # [y’ fore, tofore (: restore) 
12,0 18,19 79,1] oder mit dem aus ae. @ entstandenen 7 (Bei- 
spiele p. 102). 

Ae. o in geschlossener Silbe erscheint ausser in cosse 
(: crosse) 157,28 und in Bindungen mit o aus 6 nur in Selbst- 
reimen. Vor dd ist spät-ae. ö in einem Selbstreim auf beiden 
Seiten « geschrieben: hulde: gulde 37,16:17 (vgl. die Ortho- 
graphie des aus ae. 6 entstandenen I;autes). 


Ae. 6, dem sich an. 6 in toke 81,19 anschliesst, wird 
o, 00 geschrieben, « in folgenden Reimpaaren: auf einer 
Seite in rode:gude 92,4; auf beiden Seiten in gude: blude 
25,21:22 92es:e4 blude: rude 93,9:10 98,6:7. Der Laut des 6 
(vielleicht auch die Schreibung «) wird charakterisiert dadurch, 
dass er in Nordengland mit frz. « reimen kann. In unserem 
Denkmal kann dies jedoch nicht erwiesen werden durch den 
dafür einzig in Betracht kommenden Reim von dome : custome 
76,5, da wir es mit einem Nebentonvokal zu tlıun haben. 
Von dem Reim boke: Luke 55,8 war schon p.100 die Rede. 
Im übrigen ist ae. 6 ausser (ca. 20 Mal) mit sich selbst, 
dazu mit 5 in Rome 100,19, noch mit w in offener Silbe, 
worüber weiter unten gehandelt wird, und in unreinen Reimen 
mit ö= ae. 4 gebunden, wovon wir die Belege schon p. 102 ge- 
eben haben. Kürzung vor Doppelkonsonanz ist in soft, softe 
(: oft, ofte) 22,13 127,22 eingetreten; über rod (:god) 13,14 
cf. p. 100. 

Das Praeteritum zu ae. cuman lautet in unserem Denk- 
mal came (Neubildung nach der Mehrzalıl der Praet. st. v. 1): 
ouercume (: same = an. sami) 8,5; ebenso ouercome (: the same) 
102,28. Der Reim came: wysdame 3,18:19 scheint zwar als 
Reimvokal o zu fordern, aber wir haben viele Beispiele für 
-dam schon im 13./14. Jahrhundert. 


Ae. wu wird uw geschrieben nur in thus und fulle, im 
übriren aber o, und zwar in unserem Denkmal sichtbar aus 
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nördliche Form zynge (: brennyng) 32,26 nach Analogie der 
umgelauteten Steigerungsformen. Vor nd ist spät-ae. “& 
graphisch als ou erhalten: vnsoundid : woundid 97,30 : 98,1. 
Dagegen haben wir — freilich in konsonantisch unreiner 


Bindung — bonden 5,9 (: swongyn) 74,19 (: beswngen). 


Ae. f erscheint als ow (ov), auslautend ow(e), ov. Es 
begegnet in Selbstreimen, in Bindungen mit dem ou-Laut von 
Shit: how 6,21 :thov 69,30 Jhesewe:nowe 45,15 und mit afr. ou 
in Ton- und Nachtonsilben: doune mit Lyoune 7,28 contem- 
placioune 26,22 discrecioune 27,7 coroune 45,26 tresoune 68,4 
burgeoune 86,15 devocioune 95,18 curacioune 104,30 Orisoune 
106,13 Excusucioune 134,18 flagellacioune 135,16 soune (frz. 
son) 97,10; tovne (: obsidioune) 130,31 hous(e), hovse (: spouse) 
9,3 31,8 (: deliciouse) 31,22 (: joyous) 115,29 (: sonovse) 119,19 
out(e) thorghout(e) (: doute) 21,17 81,24 99,12 109,4 oute, aboute 
(: stout) 22,11 30,21 vnderloute (: devoute) 27,20 soure (: floure) 
90,3. 

Das durch Kürzung infolge von Satztiefton aus ae. üs 
enstandene vs ist mit thus 20,29 89,22 131,18 134,» und mit 
‚Jhesus 9,24 Epiphanius 124,19 sowie mit der Nebentonsilbe 
von vertuse (pl.) 104,27 gebunden [ähnliche Abschwächung 
in custom: Jhesom 74,13]. 


In der bisherigen Besprechung der Vokale haben wir 
diejenigen Fälle, in denen auf den Vokal ein Guttural oder 
w tolgt, noch unberücksichtigt gelassen, um sie nun im Zu- 
sammenhange zu betrachten. 


Ein folgendes At, stets ght geschrieben, kürzt ursprüngliche 
Länge, ist aber sonst im allgemeinen ohne besonderen Ein- 
fluss auf den Vokal. Spuren der Entwicklung eines + bezw. 
u vor At finden sich nicht. 

Ae. «© vor ht musste infolge der frühen Kürzung dieselbe 
Entwicklung nehmen wie ae. «, d.h. zua. Der Reim taght: 
raght 117,7:s ist beweislos. 

Ae. 6-+ht erscheint als oght in soght, besoght, thoght 
(subst. u. verb.), broght, royht in Selbstreimen. Auch die 
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Schriftsprache ist in einem nördlichen Denkmal zu erwarten, 
aber nicht specifisch nördlich. 

Ae. eu + A in seah erscheint nur einmal als aw: sawe 
(: growe inf.) 19,25. Sonst ist die früh aufgekommene Form 
seh (aus dem Plur.) unter Schwund des Gutturals als se, see 
(: he) 31,17 48,14 (: bee) 45,7 fortgesetzt, charakteristisch für 
den nördlichen Dialekt. 

Ae. i (i? cf. Luick § 554) mit folgendem g wird 7 in 
hye, hy 12,19 128,2». — Ae, bycgan wird by, bye [9 aus der 
2/3. Sing. Praes.] (: thrysty) 38,6 (: cry) 100,27 (: myrily) 189,5 
(: chastie) 151,22. — Ae. 9+g wird y in drye adj. u. verb. 
(: onresonably) 141,21 (: mekely) 147,32 (: worthye) 161,¢. 

Ae. ti t+g wird a: bowe (:nowe) 117,12. 

Ae. 6 mit folgendem Guttural erscheint beweislos als 
ogh: sloyh : ynogh 4,25:26 5,2:1; für 6 + Guttural der Praeterita 
st. v. IV zeigt sich sonst eine Analogiebildung nach den 
Praeteriten von KI. V der st. Verben (s. u.). 

Ae. 6+ w wird ow in growe 19,26 (: sawe). 

Ae. éa+g in éuge (angl. @ge) erscheint, bezeichnend 
für den nördlichen Dialekt, unter Schwund des Guttu- 
rals als ee (: be) 46,3 (: bountee) 68,5; in eghe (: Bozxtree) 
16,16 ist der Guttural nur in der Schrift erhalten. — 
Dagegen tritt an. döyja (od. germ. *daujan ef. Luick § 166) 
unter dem Einfluss der Schriftsprache stets als dye auf, aller- 
dings nur mit unbetontem y gereimt, das aber sonst nie mit 
e gebunden ist (: frelye) 85,15 (: Aoegely) 95,7 113,18 (: hastely) 
132,27 (: holily) 152,24 (: moderfully) 157,30. 

Ae. éo+g begegnet in flee = ae. fléoge 17,9 (: bee), eben- 
falls wohl für nördlichen Dialekt beweisend; vgl. Köster a.a.O. 

Ae. éa+w erscheint als ew und tritt nur in Selbstreimen 
auf: dewe : shewe 21,30:31 shrewe : few 129,12:13; freilich dewe : 
a drewe? 33,7. 

Ae. éo+w wird ebenfalls ew, ist aber im Gegensatz zu 
ew = éa+w nicht bloss in Selbstreimen belegt, sondern sehr 
häufig mit « in Jhesu gebunden, und dies deutet schon auf 
monophthongische Aussprache von eo=ae.&o+tw Dazu 
stimmt denn auch die Orthographie eines einfachen w für 
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dieses ew, wie sie nach » und A in ouer-, overthrwe 4,2 4,5 
-tro (wohl nur verschrieben für -thrw) 3,22 und in slwe (8. u.) 
auftritt, ferner die Schreibung Jhesew(e), Jhesev(e) 45,16 772 
79,28 82,4, die auch da sich findet, wo « in Jhesu mit ou 
= ae. & gebunden ist (Jhesewe:nowe s.0.). Es reimen auf 
Jhesev, Jhesu, Jhü folgende Wörter mit w, ew=ae. éo+ w: 
wertrw 3,22 (S. 0.) overthrwe 4,2 ouerthrew(e) 52,26 68,19 102,21 
1048 new(e) 6,31 24,24 77,3 80,13 98,7 rewe inf. 7,14 19,16 
4216 96,18 grewe praet. 46,19 79,24 trew 136,7 thow knewe 
15618. Ausserdem begegnen, abgesehen von Selbstreimen, 
noch folgende Bindungen von ew mit französischen Lauten 
(i, &u): newe (:eschewe, das 21,21 mit ./hesu reimt) 21,12 
147 threwe (: dewe = deu) 78,3; dazu he knewe: Elisew 48,21. 
InAnalogie zu den Praet. der Kl. V st. V.V. auf ew = ae. é0 + w 
sind die Praet. der KI. IV st. V.V. gebildet, die ae. 6+ g(h) 
aufweisen. Neben beweislosem slogh (s.0.) steht slwe, slewe 
(:ouerthrwe, -threwe) 4,6 53,7 (: trewe) 82.1 (: Jhesewe) 82,5; 
ferner begegnet thowe drewe (: JA) 148,25. -- Zu bemerken 
ist noch, dass für dieses ew auch die Orthographie vw be- 
gegnet: he suwe (er „sägte*): he druwe 10,12:13; cf. auch 
duwely 23,11. 


Das Pronomen ae. éow erscheint als zowe (: nowe) 119,3. 


Vokale in Nebensilben, soweit wir darüber nicht bereits 
gelegentlich gehandelt haben bezw. bei Betrachtung der 
Flexion noch handeln werden, geben zu besonderen Be- 
merkungen keinen Anlass. 


Konsonanten. 


Assimilation von 5 an m zeigt clame, prät. von ae. clim- 
ban, (: Adam) 50,25. 

Assimiliert worden oder ausgefallen ist f in hede (: er- 
cede) 63,1 hadde (: gladde) 25,15 139,2 (: sadde) 32,22. 

Zwischen ursprünglichen Vokalen erscheint ae. / ge- 
wöhnlich als »; cf. J leve (: Eue) 7,10. 


Mit angetretenem ? begegnet hestes (r. m. beestes) 17,12. — 
Palaestra. VIL 3 
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In pride (: abide) 22,» 130,21 proude (: shroude) 53,1 ist 
d schon ae. für t eingetreten. 

Noch nicht angetreten ist d in fon (an. fäni, ne. fond) 
r.m. on 14,4 und in soune (lat. sonus) r. m. doune 97,11. 

Die Participialendung -and zeigt Vermischung mit dem 
romanischen Suffix -ant, -aunt: answeraunt (: Geaunt) 63,29. 

Ae. déad erscheint als deth (: eth) 12,22 (: Jocabeth) 44,24 
und speeifisch nördlich als dede (: brede) 4,21 41,31 (: he 
bede) 6,18 (:rede= read) 54,7 (: stede) 70,22 80,s-. 

Zu t ist 6 in hieght 85,31 (: myght) geworden; heght (: feght) 
105,10 (: eght) 111,30; in sight begegnet vielleicht schon ae. f. 

Noch stimmlos scheint s in wasse (: passe, glasse, grace) 
this (:amys = ne. amiss) zu sein; indessen ist stimmloses 
und stimmhaftes « nicht immer streng geschieden, z. b. house 
spouse 9,3:4 31,a:7. Für den stimmhaften Laut wird auch z, 
für den stimmlosen c geschrieben. 

Bisweilen ist sh mit s gebunden, charakteristisch für den 
nördlichen Dialekt (cf. Schleich, Gast of Gy. Palaestra I 
p. XIf.): flesshe : hevinesse 17,19 : yudenesse 34,26 : ecpresse 62,13; 
wusshe: was 67,29. Einfaches s zeigen noch in der Schrift 
linquist : perist 94,28:2» (part.). 

Ae. -foran erscheint bald in specifisch nördlicher Form 
mit n [toforne, y" forne (: borne) 2,8 3,11 14,12 20,15 24,3 32,6. 
89,20 119,30 (: shorne) 78,28 (: scorne) 5,7 69,21 76,24 (: thorne) 
76,5], bald ohne dasselbe [tofore, y" fore (: sore) 4,17 72,28 
114,7 (: restore) 12,10 18,19 79,1 (: more) 22,17 35,2 40,92 
58,3 etc. i. gz. 14 mal (: score) 116, (: Nabugodonosor) 45,27]. 

Frz. mouilliertes x reimt mit einfachem rn: vigne (: pyne) 
81,26 82,7 lontaigne :azaine 137,13 ligne (: latyn) im ,Envoy“ 
(171,8). 

Ae. | ist in swilk (:sylke) 16,28 erhalten; ebenso ist 
ealawä im Reime als (: fals) 71,17 112,25. 

Ausgefallen ist / nach r in werde (: herde) 189,18. 

Mouilliertes / reimt mit anderem !: faille: natlle 82, 
fayllid : naillid 84,5:6. 

Metathese von r ist in bryght, bright (: light) 20,50 42,20. 
42,30 (: nyght) 27,3 und in thrist (:list) 108, erwiesen. In 
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die Endung, die -yn, -in, -en geschrieben wird und nach 
vokalischem Stammauslaut und nach » den Vokal synkopiert. 
Beweisend sind: slane, slayne (:azeyne) 6,27 (: brayne) 8,7 
(: payne) 96,20 done, undone (: son = sunu) 4,12 (: sone = 86na) 
118,32 130,12 bygone (: shone praet.) borne (: scorne) 6,24 
(: sporne) 28,29 (: horne) 35,20 (: thorne) 163,25 forlorne (:scorne) 
78,15. Cf. was sene [adj. gesciene] (:clene) 40,1 (: Qwene) - 
145,31 (: yoortene) 163,15. 

Die 1. Pers. Sing. Ind. Praes. begegnet immer nur in 
unmittelbarer Verbindung mit dem Pronomen und ist dann 
endungslos: / /eve (: Eue) 7,10 1 hope (: Job, Jope) 10,27 146,22 
I say (: to pray) 91.10 / weende (: sende) 119,7 J wene (: qwene) 
136,20. 

Für die 2. Pers. Sing. Ind. Praes. haben wir im Reim 
keinen Beleg. 

Die 3. Pers. Sing. Ind. Praes. bietet nur (zwei) beweislose 
Reime auf -ys, -es 32,16:17 139,14:15. Die konsequente Durch- 
führung dieser Endung im Versinnern (die Formel the chapitle 
saith 4,6 6,1 ist die einzige Ausnahme) macht es wahrscheinlich, 
dass dieselbe auch Eigentum des Dichters war. 


Der Plur. Praes. Ind. ist als endungslos, der Schrift- 
sprache entsprechend, bewiesen in folgenden Reimen: bakes 
telle (: felle) 6,13 (: Celle) 147,10 clerkes tell (: hell) 7,10 stories 
tell inf. (: Bel) 52,1 we synge (: weping) 58,4 we sprede (: dede 
subst.) 58,8 we benedice (:his benefice) 58,12 that excede 
(: hede = héafod) 62,32 we hope (: Job) 75,2 thai do (: vnto) 
88,28 we fynde (: mankynde, kynde) 87,17 94,25 thay... 
crucifye (: wodely) 90,17 thas y! herestes . . . swynke (: forto 
drinke) 92,2 the clerks say (: day) 100,25. 

Mit nördlichem -s treten auf: synners . . . crucifise 
(:on like wise) 90,11 [cf. dagegen 90,17, s.o.], weniger be- 
weisend: synnes whilk ... bringes (: seven thinges) 22,4 alle 
names y! men nevens (:hevens) 117,10; beweislos reproves: 
aproves 26,1:2, falls aproves nicht sing. ist, cf. 153,4 (s. u.). 

Der Optativ ist natürlich endungslos. 

Der Imperativ ist nur in Singularformen vertreten, z.B. 
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enderstand (: husband) 41,21 drede (:nede) 160»; für den 
Plural fehlt es im Reim an Belegen. 

Das Praeteritum zeigt, wie in einem nördlichen Denk- 
mal zu erwarten ist, auch in der 2. Pers. Sing. Ind. keine 
Endung, nicht allein bei starken Verben: thow the drewe 
is Jhesu) 148,25 thow...knewe (:Jhu) 159,16 thow... fonde 
(:I enderstonde) 164,21 thow traysed hym falsistly y! eure 
was (:to wasshe) 67,30 ledde forth thow was (: cayphas) 150,12, 
wo also analogisches -st, -¢ noch durchaus fehlt, sondern 
auch bei schwachen: thow wolde (: solde part.) 67,23 thow 
tayde 153,1 (: at a brayde). 


Zur Entscheidung der Frage, ob im Praeteritum der 
ablautenden Verben der Plural- dem Singularstamm nach 
nördlicher Art angeglichen ist, finden wir von regelmässigen 
starken Verben nur (riche blode and watere...) outbrast 
(:last) 153,3, wenn es nicht Singular ist; von unregelmässigen 
die Pluralformen we may (:to say) 19,12 (: lay inf.) 51,10 3e 
may (:day) 96,27 (:verray) 118,22 that may (: daye) 59,20 can 
(man) 28,4 clerks wote (: note) 83,20 wasse 46,2 47,31 gegen- 
über were, (ware’. Über die Singulare speke und bere cf. 
pP. 103f. Sonst ist über die Stammformen der ablautenden 
Verben, soweit nicht bereits früher davon die Rede war, 
nichts zu bemerken. Von einigen im ae. starken Verben 
begegnen schwache Formen: sterevid (praet. von steorfan) 
26,13 yetfe (praet. von géotan) 20,21 cleved (pract. von cléofan) 
54,10 dredde 44,26 (praet. zu drede 160,9 = ae. dreedan); bette 
:praet. von béatan) 81,21 (part.) 75,10. 

Als Passivrest kann angesehen werden hatte 122,s. 
(regenüber ae. fön, hön haben wir fonge 3,3 honge 80,29, 
hinsichtlich des Vokals beweislos. 

Die schwachen Verben bilden ihr Praet. und Part. durch 
die Endung -id, -yd (meist -ed geschrieben), welche, wie 
wir bereits erwähnt haben, sehr oft den Reim trägt, ge- 
wöhnlich mit sich selbst, einige Male aber auch mit einem 
Tonsilbenvokal: ofrid praet. (: dide) 25,2: blusphemyd praet. 
(: did) 152,31 collaphizidde praet. (: hidde) 121,29 excitid part, 
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(: mysdid) 131,16. Bei Synkope des Vokals kann -d zu -t 
werden, wenn es mit stimmhaftem Stammauslaut zusammen- 
stösst. 

Von den Rückumlautsverben erwähne ich die Neubildung 
techid praet. (: prechid) 115,24 gegenüber taght (: raght) 117,7. 
Die bemerkenswerten Formen der unregelmässigen Verben 
sind bereits besprochen. 


Beim Substantiv tritt die Genitivendung überhaupt nicht 
am Versschluss auf; die Pluralendung nur synkopiert, bezw. 
als -es, olıne dass der Reim die Erhaltung des Flexionsvokals 
bewiese. Nach ¢ ist als Pluralzeichen einmal z geschrieben: 
sergeantz (: delyerunce) 133,23. —- Ohne Pluralzeichen be- 
gegnen Zeit- und Massbestimmungen: zere 24,27 124,24 score 
116,5; dazu (ten, many, fyve) thowzande, thovsande 57,19 64,7 
64,21. Auch thing und even scheinen ohne Pluralflexion 
aufzutreten. — Durch Umlaut bilden den Plural men (ca. 
10 mal) und fete, feet 105,26 112, 121,22. — Schwache 
Pluralbildung tritt im Reim nicht auf. 


Das Adjektiv begegnet im Reim substantiviert: the blynde 
plur. (: dynde inf.) 67,13; Comparativsuffixe tragen nicht für 
sich den Reim: levre (: nevre) 122, =löofor. -— Das Super- - 
lativsuffin dagegen tritt selbständig im Reim auf; mit e: 
grettest (: aldereleest) 165,18; beweislos mit ¢ (e): mekest (: hym 
list) 87,1 swettist (: trist) 136,12 aldersharpist : aldergrettist 
153,33 f. 


Von Pronominibus finden sich im Reim die folgenden: 
Personale 1. pers. /, me; we, vs. 2. pers. thow, the; 3e, Z0we. 
3. pers. he, hym; schee, shee; scho, sho {nördlich; s. 0.); 
itte pl. thay, with ham (: Abraham) 62,13 beweislos. Possessiv: 
his, hys. Demonstrativ sing.: this plur. thise 59,14 thase 46,5 
(nördliche lorm). 
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nicht seinen Dialekt ganz hiitte verleugnen wollen, soviel 
schriftsprachliche Formen aufgenommen hat wie unser Autor. 
Zwar findet sich eine Spur der Verdumpfung von ae. 4 
(more: before) bekanntlich schon im ältesten schottischen 
Denkmal: aber während der ganzen altschottischen Periode 
begegnen solche o-Formen immer nur vereinzelt neben der 
Majorität derer mit erhaltenem d z. B. in Huchowns Susanne, 
ef. Köster, (Juellen und Forschungen Heft LXXVI p. 49, im 
schottischen Alexanderbuch, cf. Herrmann, Diss. Halle 1893, 
p. 37, im Buke of the Howlat, ef. Gutmann, Diss. Halle 1892, 
p. 24, in Roswan und Lilian, ef. Lengert, Engl. St. XVII, 367; 
Rauf Colyear, schon an der Grenze zum Mittelschottischen, 
zeigt ausser in /ar«d nur a-Formen, ef. Tonndorf, Diss. Halle 
1893, p. 28, und auch Golagros und Gawein hat kaum eine 
o-Form, cf. Noltemeier, Diss. Marburg 1889, p. 12. Selbst 
in mittelschottischen Denkmälern aus dem Ende des Jahr- 
hunderts, in denen sich stärker der Einfluss der Schriftsprache 
zeigt, sind die «-Kormen immer noch bei weitem nicht in 
dem Umfange zu Gunsten der o-Formen aufgegeben wie in 
unserein Werk, z. B. im Dunbar (ef. Kaufmann, Diss. Bonn 
1873, p.54f.), auch dann nicht. wenn die betreffende Liste 
kritisch gesichtet und vervollständigt ist; im Clariodus, cf. 
Curtis, Anglia XVI, 406 ff. Das Part. praes. endigt in den 
Werken der altschottischen Periode durchaus nur auf -und 
(auch noch im Rauf Colyear und im Golagros und Gawein); 
erst die mittelschottischen lassen es daneben auch auf -ing 
ausgehen; cf. Murray, „Dialects of the Southern Counties 
of Sotland“ in den Transactions of the philolog. society 
1870 --72; Curtis, Angl. XVII, 66. Unser Denkmal mit seiner 
ausgedelinten schriftsprachlichen Beeinflussung könnte also 
höchstens der mittelschottischen Periode angehören. Dem 
aber widerspricht u. a. der absolute Mangel an Spuren der 
Monophthongierung von ««, die, schon in der ersten Hälfte 
des Jahrhunderts als eins der eharakteristischsten Merkmale 
schottischer Werke begonnen und nur gelegentlich (bei Wyn- 
toun) unterblieben, in der mittelschottischen Periode vollendet 
ist. (Cf. Murray a. a. O.) 
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die Sprache einiger nördlicher Chaucerschüler, Diss. Göttingen 
1892, untersucht hat. Während für das erste, eine Über- 
setzung des Rosenromans (RR.) aus dem Anfang des Jahr- 
hunderts, und das zweite, betitelt Chaucers Traum (Ch. dr.), 
entstanden zwischen September 1420 und März 1421 (Hage- 
dorn p.20), die Heimat wie bei unserem Speculum aus der 
Sprache erschlossen werden muss, stammte der Verfasser 
des dritten, einer nach Hagedorn (p. 25) vor 1424 begonnenen, 
aber erst 1465 beendeten Chronik Englands, John Harding, 
aus Nordengland, „wurde daselbst erzogen und verbrachte 
auch später einen grossen Teil seines Lebens in seiner 
engeren Heimat“ (H. p. 26). Und dieses Werk des Nord- 
engländers ist ebenso wie RR. und Ch. dr. sprachlich mit 
dem unsrigen verwandt, zeigt eine ganz ähnliche Mischung 
von nördlichen und schriftsprachlichen Formen. So ist in 
ihm ae. @ in der Majorität der Fälle verdumpft und zeigt 
sich daneben nur einige wenige Male als a (H. p. 35 
und 30; ähnlich im RR., ef. H. p. 18 und 13, während Ch. dr. 
ausser vor w, cf. H. p.22, nur o hat, H. p. 24); ae 9 ist 
stets durch 7 vertreten, und ae. y weist neben i ein paar e 
auf (H. p.31 und 30; ebenso RR., ef. H. p. 13, während 
Ch. dr. nur © hat, H. p. 22); früh-me. &+ Guttural ist e 
und i geworden, ja die schriftsprachlichen Formen zeigt der 
nördliche Dichter sogar in grosser Überzahl und es treten 
ihnen auch wie bei Chaucer ein paar ey zur Seite (H. p. 31 
und 35f.; das gleiche Verhältnis wie in unserem Denkmal 
herrscht im Ch. dr, ef. H. p.22 und 24, während RR. nur 
i-Formen hat, cf. H. p. 18); das Particip praesentis endigt 
auf -and und -ing, und zwar stellen 24 -ing nur 2 -and 
gegenüber (H. p. 34 und 36; RR. 2 -and : 14 -ing, cf. H. 
p. 17 und 19; Ch. dr. 2 -and : 2 -ing, cf. H. p. 24); der 
Plural praes. ind. zeigt allerdings gar keine endungslosen 
Formen, aber -s durchaus nicht öfter und beweiskräftiger 
als bei uns (H. p.34; Ch. dr. hat einmal -s, ef. H. p. 24, 
RR. endungslose Formen, H. p. 19); von übereinstimmenden 
lexikalischen Einzelheiten finden sich noch z’»g (11 mal, H. 
p.29f.; dass 702g sich daneben gainicht findet, kann aus 
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des Speculum mit der nördlichen Chronik doch jedenfalls 
soviel gezeigt, dass ein zwingender Grund, unser Denkmal 
dem direkten Norden abzusprechen, nicht vorliegt. Erwägen 
wir dazu, dass das Speculum eine religiöse Dichtung ist, 
und dass „die Geistlichen zu den ersten gehörten, die sich 
die Schriftsprache aneigneten“ (Brandl, Grdr. 11, 710), so 
überraschen die südlichen Sprachformen um so weniger, 
während die reichlichen specifisch-nördlichen Dialektkenn- 
zeichen dadurch eine erhöhte charakteristische Bedeutung 
gewinnen. 

Bei der sprachlichen Untersuchung unseres nahezu 
5000 Verse umfassenden Denkmals haben wir uns grund- 
sätzlich nur an die Reime gehalten. In wieweit der Schreiber 
die Sprache des Ubersetzers eigenmächtig umgestaltet hat, 
ist schwer zu sagen, da charakteristische Verwirrungen des 
Reims, die darüber Aufschluss geben könnten, kaum an- 
zutreffen sind. Vielleicht dürfen wir aber gerade daraus 
den Schluss ziehen, dass die Mundart des Schreibers von 
dem Dialekt des Verfassers nicht wesentlich verschieden 
war. Dass der Schreiber gelegentlich ai und « vertauscht 
(ef. p. 111). braucht für ihn, da Monophthongierung von ai 
auch in nördlichen Denkmälern seit 1400 auftritt, kein Zeichen 
schottischer Herkunft zu sein zumal in der vorgeschrittenen 
Zeit, in der er copierte. Das Versinnere zeigt noch deutlicher 
als der Reim das Gepräge eines nördlichen Denkmals, ohne 
dass es an gelegentlichen südlicheren Dialektspuren fehlte. - 
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VI. 
Uber den Text. 


Der Herausgeber bietet uns den Text in einem diplo- 
matischen Abdruck, wobei er die Typen teilweise beibehält, 
teilweise in Kursivschrift auflöst. Über das etwas willkürliche 
und unrichtige Verfahren, das er dabei beobachtet, ist er 
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summer's] dawenyng“ ist wohl sonnes d. (L. aurora rutilans) .zu 
sehen (Steigerung: sonne radyouse) 42,25 — ye „zerte“ calf 5,5 [Huth 
== great] 1. zette L. conflatilis — ales 22,30 |. akes: when thaym ales 
any thing L. patientibus — in the ffest of cristis Rising „in“ this pro- 
phie ffestiuable 114,21 1. „is“ this prophie ffestiuable cf. L. cantatur pro- 
phecia hec in festo resurrectionis — Thay am Versanfang 153,3 1. Than 
L. Tunc — potters 129,18 1. pottere (: makere) — seruant 74,16 1. seruantz 
(: prefiguraunce) cf. 133,23 L. servi — be thy body swet 149,8 1. blody 
swet L. per sudorem tuum sanguineum — foos 85,17 1. folk: Moab for 
his frendes and foos his son to dye suffred Bot godde for his enemys . 
L. pro „civibus“ et amicis — Girtring 49,3 1. Entring L. Quando... 
intraverunt. — Correct dagegen ist: hire sat [Huth = sal, shall ist 
mir unverständlich] noght go soule 28,8 ihr geziemte nicht ... 

Falsche Auflösung von Typen liegt z. B. vor in passed 102,2 
l. pressed cf. L. expressus — profit 148,3 |. perfit. 


Fälschlich getrennt bezw. verbunden geschriebene Wörter 
und Wortteile sind aus dem Ms. übernommen. 


99 Z. 
100 Z. 
100 Z. 


100 Z. 
103 2. 
107 Z. 
112 2. 


Sachliche Berichtigungen. 


1 v. u. ist ziemlich gut fir streng zu lesen. 

2 ist resed bis 14,e0 zu streichen. 

13 ist byrthyne : pyne 106,7 in Parenthese zu 
setzen. 

10 v. u. ist säwon hinter seah zu ergänzen. 

4 ist ham (: Abraham) 62,14 zu streichen. 

18 ist sehr oft für gewöhnlich zu lesen. 

3 ist (aus säwon?) hinter aw zu ergänzen. 
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noch unbetleckten Ausdruck zu brauchen”, mit einem 
„vollen und bewegten Herzen“ (Ta 11127) ist es ihm über- 
haupt möglich. thätig zu sein. „Oft wird vom Künstler eine 
Interesselosigkeit verlangt. die den geistigen Zeugungsakt 
so unbedingt aufheben würde. wie die völlige Gleichgtiltig- 
keit gegen ein Weib den physischen. Von dieser Interesse- 
losigkeit erwartet man mit demselben Recht das reine 
Product. wie etwa von einer Umarmung ohne Leidenschaft 
und Feuer den sündenlosen Messias. Es entsteht aber 
eben var nichts“ «Ta II 459: 259. Ohne innere Teilnahme 
würde ihn Ekel und Selbstverachtung packen. obwohl er 
überzeugt ist. dass die innere Friction der Kräfte ihm 
manchen Funken entlocken würde ıTa I 305). — eine Uber- 
zeurung. für die Kuh den Beweis der Richtigkeit erbringt, 
wenn er Jen Dichter einmal die Poesie kommandiren 
lässt ', Indem er gegen Miser Fleiss und Ausdauer im 
eigenen veistigen Haushalt tiefer stellt als Genie und Be- 
vabuny. deren berlückende Schwester die Begeisterung ist 
weiss er. dass eben nur durch diese ihm die ganze un. 
geteilte Hinzabe an sein Werk mörlich wird: auch Flei= 
und Ausdauer. d. bh. der ganze energische Wille geht damm 
mit in die Thätirkeit ein. ..Ich besonders bedarf dae 
äussersten Concentration aller meiner Kräfte, wenn ic 
denjenizen (rad der Lebendizkeit erreichen will. der naci 
meiner Meinuny unbedingt nothwendig ist. den aber die 
Meisten für tthertliissiz halten” «Br ID 477). 

Unzehemmt von innerlichen Fessela will der Dichter 
leitend-zeleitet mit seinen Gebilden schalten. Bild und 
Idee körnen da sein. aber in seelischen Trübungen. ohne 
Klarheit und Ruhe zeiingt der Guss nicht Br 1150). Ein 
Teil der Kräfte wird dann dem dichterischen Geschäft 
unterschlagen. Nicht anders wie mit Gedanken. ..Wenn 
man einen Gedansen nieht sanz ausdenken Kann. so ist 
es Einem. als oh man einen Teil seiner Selbst verlöre, ja, 
als ob man irsend wa tnueriich cefesselt wäre und sich 
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direkt entgegengesetztes. Ihm wird nicht. etwas selbst- 
hervorgebrachtes, sondern etwas von aussen gebotenes zu 
einer Art von Symbol und Stütze. So ergählt er, dass eı 
während der Arbeit am Ottokar immer. wieder das Titel- 
blatt seiner Quelle, eines „Mars Moravicus“ in folio be- 
trachtete: das Bild des Kriegsgottes in voller Rüstung. 
Und jedesmal kehrte er zu ihm zurück, so oft sich seine 
Bilder zu schwächen schienen. „Ebenso hatte, als ich an 
den Argonauten schrieb, die turmartige Wendeltreppe in 
dem Hofe eines uralten Nachbarhauses, in den eines der 
Fenster unserer damaligen Wohnung ging, meiner Phantasie 
zu einem willkommenen Stützpunkt gedient“ '!.) Bei den 
erstgenannten Dichtern aber spiegelt sich das noch un- 
geborene, zum Werden drängende Werk in einem — man 
darf wohl sagen — symbolischen Erlebnis, das nichts 
anderes ist als die sinnliche Projection des in poetische 
Stimmung geratenen, seelischen Zusammenhangs — sei es 
nun, dass er sich wie bei Otto Ludwig und Schiller einfach 
in Sinnesvertretung äussert oder wie bei Hebbel sich einige 
Male sogar zum bestimmt umgrenzten Bild verdichtet. 
Diese Thatsachen scheinen mit dieser Erklärung meines 
Erachtens ohne weiteres summarisch verständlich, wenn 
man sie mit denjenigen in Zusammenhang bringt, die 
Fechner?) unter der Überschrift „Der direkte Faktor“ 
bespricht, nur mit dein Unterschied, dass Fechner der 
inzwischen so genannten „audition coloree“ von aussen, 
d. h. vom Standpunkt der Receptivität, näher rückt. In 
den angeführten Fällen aber ist sie und ihre Steigerung 
zum concreten Bild der Ausdruck des productiven Zu- 
standes. — Schliesslich sind Sinnesempfindungen nicht nur 
Symbole für die Gegenstände der Aussenwelt°®), sondern 
ebensogut Symbole für Thatsachen des Innenlebens. 
__ Hebbel versichert einige Male, dass er entgegen dem 
Gebrauch vieler anderer Dichter ohne Plan und Schema 





1) Grillparzer a. a. O. 110. 
2, Fechner, Vorschule der Aesthetik. 
8) Helmholtz, Popul.-wissenschaftl. Vorträge, 18766, S. 49, 


„Mein Produciren auf der Bühne ist von jeher ein musika- 
lisches gewesen. Ich habe eine Totalanschauung vor'm 
Auge, eine Melodie vor'm Ohr und zerlege sie in ihre 
einzelnen Teile. Die Personen subsumiren sich da dem 
Allgemeinbegriff“. Er vergleicht seine Weise der Calderons 
und lässt sie aufrichtig gegenüber der „aus den Charakteren 
herausschaffenden Art“ Hebbels als die geringere gelten, 
weil bei ihr „die Factoren, die die Idee zu tragen haben, 
zu selır blosse Figuren und Diener der allgemeinen Ab- 
sicht des Autors sind“ und die Charaktere in Gefahr 
geraten, „nur als blosse Exponenten der Dialektik der 
Idee, d.h. Puppen, zu erscheinen, die man morgen wieder 
anders ankleidet, um einen anderen Begriff zu realisiren“. 
Doch habe diese Calderonisirende Dramatik eigentlich 
immer seiner grüblerischen und retlektiven Art entsprochen. 
Übrigens meint auch Goethe einmal, dass Calderon, un- 
endlich gross im Technischen und Theatralischen, für 
Schiller, der dagegen weit tüchtiger, ernster und grösser im 
Wollen sei, hätte gefährlich werden können, wenn er nicht 
glücklicherweise erst nach Schillers Tod allgemeiner bekannt 
geworden wire. ') 

Gutzkow bezeichnet in der Hauptsache richtig die 
Art Hebbels, wenn er sie eine aus den C'harakteren heraus- 
schaffende nennt. Denn Hebbel erklärt selbst, dass er den 
Realismus ausschliesslich in das psychologische Moment 
setze. Den Menschen kenne er, weil er selbst einer sei, 
und wenn er auch nicht wisse, wie er aus der Welt ent- 
springe, so wisse er doch sehr wohl, wie er, einmal aus 
ihr entsprungen, auf sie zurück wirke. „Die Gesetze der 
menschlichen Seele respectire ich daher ängstlich; in Bezug 
auf alles Übrige aber glaube ich, dass die Phantasie aus 
derselben Tiefe schöpft, aus der die Welt selbst, d.h. die- 
bunte Kette von Erscheinungen, die jetzt existirt. die aber 
vielleicht einmal von einer andern abgelöst wird, hervor 
gestiegen ist.“ (Br IT 189.) Auf die Dynamik der Hebbel- 
schen Phantasie, wie sie in seinem dramatischen Schaffen 


I) Eckermann (19372) 1218. 
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— Ich hatte immer den Trieb, den Menschen begreiflich 
zu machen, warum ich in meinem Verhältnis zu ihnen so 
und nicht anders handelte. Der Trieb ist edel, aber ihm 
zu folgen ist ein grosser Fehler.“ 


IV. Dramaturgische Ansichten. 


Bei der Darstellung der Arbeitsweise Hebbels ist es 
von selbst geboten, sich einen Überblick zu verschaffer- 
über die theoretischen Einsichten des Dichters und ihre 
Entwicklung. In ihnen verkörpert sich nicht nur das der- 
Dichter vorschwebende Ideal seiner Kunst überhaup« 
sondern naturgemäss durchdringen sich auch wechselseit®® 
die zurückgelegten Stufen der Erkenntnis und die Reihe 
folge der poetischen Schöpfungen. Nicht nur die physisch® 
und psychische Organisation eines Künstlers spiegelt si 
in seiner Kunst, sondern auch sein Verstand, der ik 
sogar, wie es bei Gustave Flaubert thatsächlich der F* . 
war, gewisse Überzeugungen aufdrängen kann, die x7 
den eigenen Instinkten und Neigungen in Widerspruz 
stehen. War dieser extreme Fall auch nicht der Hebbe:! 
so hat doch sein Kennen von vornherein einen erhebliche 
Vorsprung vor seinem Können, eine Thatsache, die if 
manchmal ') zu melancholischen Betrachtungen verleite 
um in Bezug auf das Lustspiel den zugespitzten Ausdruc 
im Vorspiel zum „Diamant“ zu finden: 

„Dies steht so klar vor meinem Geist, 

Dass, wenn ich's minder hell erblickte, 

Das Werk vielleicht mir besser gliickte.* 
Aber Wollen und Vollbringen üben eine gegenseitig” 
Anziehungskraft aus, allmählich wird die Theorie von de= 
‘ Praxis verschluckt (Br 1292, 324) und der Dichter stell 
auf der Höhe seiner Entwicklung. 

Meine Aufgabe soll es nun nicht sein, die ÄsthetiZ 
Hebbels in ihrem ganzen Umfang zu entfalten, sonder” 


1) Ta IT 240: vel. Kuh 1272. 
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mit dem ganzen einfachen Wesen des Innersten dur 
dringen.“') Angeglüht von dieser rosa mystica sieht 
das lebendige „Dasein der Idee* im Drama,?) hört er < 
Preis der dramatischen Kunst;*) er fasst die gemeinsa 
Wurzel des Tragischen und Komischen in der Idee‘) ı 
prägt sich das Wort des Sokrates im Symposion ein, d. 
es die Sache ein und desselben Mannes sei, Tragöd 
und Komödien zu dichten.) Vor allem aber berührte : 
der Gegensatz zwischen der symbolischen Kunstform ı 
alten und der allegorischen der neuen, christlichen Zei 
einen Gegensatz, den er später als klassische und romantis« 
Kunstform bei Hegel wiederfinden sollte und an dem : 
mählich sein Widerstand erstarkte. Dazu kam noch | 
Scheidung zwischen dem alten und neuen Drama, | 
Solger dahin erläuterte, „dass die Alten sich so wenig ¢ 
einem verwickelten und verschlungenen Plane zu macl 
pflegen, dagegen bei uns die Gewebe auf das feinste ı 
künstlichste angelegt und ineinander geflochten werden 
Bestärkt durch die eigene Lektüre des Sophocles (Ta I$ 
vielleicht in der Solgerschen Übersetzung, brachte er die 
Gedankengang zu einem vorläufigen Abschluss, indem 
ihn in diese Form goss: „Menschen-Natur und Mensch 
Geschick: das sind die beiden Rätsel, die das Drama 
lösen sucht. Der Unterschied zwischen dem Drama < 
Alten und dem Drama der Neuern liegt darin: die Alt 
durchwandelten mit der Fackel der Poesie das Labyric 
des Schicksals; wir Neueren suchen die Menschen-Natı 
in welcher Gestalt und Verzerrung sie uns auch entgege 
trete, auf gewisse ewige und unveränderliche Grundzü 
zurückzuführen. So war den Alten Mittel, was uns Zwe 
ist, und umgekehrt.“ (Ta 188.) 

Während in dieser Zeit Tragödienstoffe sich vor it 
ausbreiten. lugt seine Phantasie auch schon nach d 
Komödie aus. Am 31. März 1838 kann er Elise m 


1) Erwin 1152, — 2) IT80. — 3) II92. — 4) 1196. — 5) 111 
— *) IT156 f. vel. IT 41, 51. — 7) 11140. 
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über Wienbargs „Dramatiker der Jetatzeit*, in dem er 
seine bisherigen Denkresultate über dramatische Kunst zur 
Parade führte,') im Hinblick auf die gesunkenen een 
lischen Zustände erklärt: „was zum Zeitvertreib 
ist meistens für immer degradirt.* Die Bühne gilt ihm 
als der Ort, „wo die Kunst ihre tiefsinnigsten Orakel 
verkünden und wo ein Volk im stillen Genuss seiner selbst, 
in der gelinden Anspannung aller seiner Kräfte und in 
der Empfindung seiner geheimsten Sympathien und Anti- 
pathien sich erfrischen und erheben sollte. (W XII 16.) 
Inzwischen entstehen „Judith“ und ,Genoveva*, er 
sucht seinen Standpunkt gegenüber Gutzkow und dessen 
dramatischem Betrieb, sein Gesichtskreis erweitert sich 
und er kann in seiner Polemik gegen Heiberg sogar am 
diesem schon „den praktischen Blick“ vermissen. Und em 
erklärt nun: „Die Trennung zwischen Drama und Theater 
ist unnatürlich, sie sollte nicht sein.“ Das Drama, das 
bei den Griechen ein Nationalakt war, sei den Neueren 
von jeher Unterhaltungsmittel, Zeitvertreib gewesen. Mit 
gesundem Idealismus fügt er hinzu: „Solange das Theater 
Zeitvertreib des Volks, des wirklichen, wahren Volks bleibt, 
ist es nicht verloren, denn das Volk hat Phantasie, eg — 
lässt sich hinreissen und erschüttern, und der ibm ein- 
wohnende Instinkt für das Echte und Nachhaltige, den es 
hier, wie allenthalben, wo es als ae he 
offenbart, schützt den Dichter, der etwas zu | 
besser vor Verkennung und Missha 
Geschmack‘ der Halbwisser.“ Diesen, 
Menschenklasse, „die sich die allein | 
übereingekommen ist,“ 
will er nichts zu schaff 
das „Volk* in die 
hineinwage, da andı 
stalten nicht aufhite 
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welche die Frucht und der Genuss giticklicher Zeiten ist, 
schien Immermann seinem deutschen Volk noch vorbehalten 
zu sein. Die romantische Schule habe in ihren eigenen 
Schöpfungen den subjektiven Weg der älteren Meister 
verlassen, aber sie konnte nicht populär sein, da sie nicht 
auf der Breite des wirklich Vorhandenen ruhte, sondern 
aus der Sehnsucht nach einem Nichtdaseienden hervorging, 
„und zwar aus einer Sehnsucht, die nur ein feines 
üsthetisches Bedürfnis zum Ursprunge hatte.“ „Das Ziel 
der Entwicklung. von welcher die romantische Schule einen 
Punkt bildete. scheint noch vorwärts zu liegen. Wir 
müssen dureh das Romantische. welches der Ausdruck 
eines objektiv Giltigen sein sollte. aber nicht ward, weil 
seine Muster und Themen ganz anderen Zeitlagen an- 
wehörten. hindurch in das realistisch-pragmatische Element. 
An diesem kann sich. wenn die Musen günstig sein werden, 
eine Kunst der deutschen Poesie entwickeln.“ ') 

Der Eindruck. den solehe Worte auf Hebbel machten, 
spiegelt sieh nicht nur in jener kurzen Bemerkung in der 
Replik gegen Heiberg. wo er das „realistisch-pragmatische 
Element“ als das alleinbedeutende für das Drama an- 
erkannte und es in Gutzkow „noch mehr instinktmässig 
als mit entschiedener Klarheit” hervortreten sah. wie denn 
auch Immermann es an einigen Schriftstellern der jüngsten 
Gegenwart wahrgenommen zu haben glaubte, sondern nach 
meiner Ansicht gerade in dem beredten Schweigen, das 
ihn weder in den Tagebiichern noch in den Briefen auf 
fene Immermannschen Gedanken eingehen liess.2) Sollten 
den Dichter in Stunden überschäumenden Selbstbewusst- 
seins nicht messianische Gedanken angewandelt haben? 
Freiiich verwaßtt er sich dasesen. wenn dergleichen auf 

ur Gr OTA Te, 

8 Im Fall vciwandie: Artisten wenn, wie Kuh (W VI) 
Wetmaten Ro Ani, rates JHanzu.talt auf den Moloch auf- 
mern Dumm. word: Wr yoo: R des „Napileon* und 
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vielleicht selbst Gefahr bringt, oder weil er es nicht nach- 
zumachen versteht, befriedigen. Ich frage: wozu die 
Überhebung? wozu dieser Fluch der Kraft? Nur wenn 
sie dadurch gesteigert, wahrhaft veredelt würde, würde 
ich mich damit ausgesöhnt fühlen. Und doch könnte man 
selbst dann noch fragen: wozu ist die Gradation nötig? 
Warum diese aufsteigende Linie, die jeden höheren Grad 
mit so unsäglichen Schmerzen erkaufen muss?“ (Ta I 286.) 
Mit Recht sträubte sich Hebbel in zahlreichen Gesprächen, 
die er mit Oehlenschliiger in Kopenhagen über diesen Punkt 
führte, gegen die Auffassung, die, wie er sich später aus- 
drückte (Ta I161), „die kämpfenden Potenzen sich erst 
miteinander schlagen, dann aber miteinander tanzen“ 
sehen wollte. 

Die Tagebücher jener Zeit zeigen überhaupt, wie er 
sich an der Frage der Versöhnung abrang. ') Zu Goethe, 
der ja vor dem blossen Unternehmen, eine wahre Tragödie 
zu schreiben, zurtickschrak,?) trat Hebbel in bewussten 
Gegensatz, indem er zugleich sein dramaturgisches Ideal 
aussprach (Ta I] 4): „Es ist thörigt, von dem Dichter das 
zu verlangen, was Gott selbst nicht darbietet, Versöhnung 
und Ausgleichung der Differenzen. Aber allerdings kann 
man fordern, dass er die Differenzen selbst gebe und nicht — 
in der Mitte zwischen dem Zufälligen und Notwendigen 
stehen bleibe. So darf er jeden Charakter zu Grunde = 
gehen lassen, aber er muss zugleich zeigen, dass der— 
Untergang unvermeidlich, dass er, wie der Tod, mit ders 
Geburt selbst gesetzt ist. Dämmert noch die leisestess 
Möglichkeit einer Rettung auf, so ist der Poet ein Pfuscher—a 
Von diesem Gesichtspunkt aus ergiebt sich dann aber auc® 
eine viel höhere Schönheit und ein ganz anderer, zum 
Teil umgekehrter Weg ihr zu genligen, als diejenige was 
die Goethe anbetete.“ Im Jahre 1848, als es sich scho 
bedeutend in ihm lichtete, glaubte er, dass die Schönhe = 
wenn auch keinen vollständigen, so doch einen höherem 


1) Ta 1800, 801, 307, 816; II4, 22; 21. 
2) An Schiller, 9. Dez. 1797. 
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bei einem plötzlichen Regenguss aus blauer Luft herab ir 
englischen Garten das Bild der Komödie aufschoss (B 
II 586): dort das hohe Wesen im Stein, hier der Stein ir 
niedrigen Subjekt. 

Genug, Hebbel nehme selbst das Wort nach der Aul 
zeichnung Kulkes,') um zu erzählen, wie ihm die Idee zur 
„Rubin“ kam. „Ich ging mit einem Freunde spazirei 
Im Laufe des Gespräches liess ich den Blick gleichgilti 
über die Erde schweifen, da ward mein Auge von einei 
Blitzstrahl getroffen. der von einem funkelnden Stei 
hervorgeschossen kam. Schneller aber traf der Stral 
mein Auge nicht, als mir folgende Idee durch den Koy 
fuhr. Wenn (dachte ich, indem ich mich btickte, um de 
Stein aufzuheben, ohne meinen Freund in seiner Au 
einandersetzung im Geringsten zu unterbrechen) in diese) 
Steine eine Jungfrau verschlossen wäre, die aus deı 
Zauberbann nur dadurch gelöst werden kann, dass de 
Eigentlimer des Steines sich, ohne dass er darum weis: 
freiwillig desselben entiiussert: wenn ferner der Sten 
gerade wegen des in ihn gebannten Wesens, «len Besitz 
mit einer so magischen Macht anzieht und fesselt. dass 
lieber sein Leben zu verlieren, als diesen Stein herzugel 
sich entschliessen könnte: welch ein wunderbares Mc 
wäre das zu einer Reihe von Konflikten! Plötzliel 
auch das ganze Bild fertig vor meiner Seele.* Am 11. 2 
1837 (Br I 53) teilt er dann Blisen in stolzer. V 
[freude mit, dass er unlängst ein kleines Märchen 
schrieben hahe. 

Somit wäre der „Rubin“ zugleich ein Beispiel fü 
dritten Typus der inneren Form und es läge der gitie 
Umstand vor. dass der Dichter die innere Form a 
herausgestellt hat, ehe er sie in’s Dramatische ej 
umbildete. 
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kann ihm also ziemlich gleichgültig erscheinen, wofern sie 
nur die Bestrafung des Schurken bedeutet. An einen Khalf 
denkt der Dichter noch gar nicht, denn Soliman wirft keine 
Schatten voraus. Erst als Soliman schon auf den kurzen, 
dicken Beinen steht und um seinen Rubin in Not ist, kann 
sich aus der Volksmenge ein schadenfroher Mensch zu ihm 
gesellen, der mit ihm enger verknüpft wird durch Her- 
stellung persönlicher Beziehungen, also durch Nachbarschaft. 
Aber erst durch das Zwiegespräch (III 1) ist das aus ver- 
schwommenen Anfängen gesponnene Band fest geschürzt. 

Ich denke, die Entwicklung ist fehler- und lückenlos 
und dasselbe durfte sich der Dichter mit Recht so 
lange sagen, als er sein Werk nicht noch einmal von 
hinten herein mit produktiver Phantasie durchlief. Dann 
hätte der Bruch in Irads Gestalt ihm auffallen müssen. 
Ich deutete oben an, dass eine bewusste Überlegung dem 
Dichter die Hand geführt haben könne, wenn die zwie- 
spältige Gestalt des Irad auch noch der Nachprüfuug 
standhielt. Hebbel konnte sich sagen: Soll ein Geist 
menschlich-leibhaftig scheinen, so muss ich seine Glaub- 
würdigkeit durch menschliche Handlungsweise bekräftigen. 
In der vorliegenden Fassung ist Irad allerdings mit 
Menschenblut gefärbt, aber man muss doch sagen, dass 
der Dichter den Zuschauern zu wenig zugetraut hat, wenn 
er eine Brücke zum Ubermenschlichen für nötig hielt. — 

Die Episoden des Aufsehers der Hunde (I 4), der zehn 
Emire (1113) und des Boten von Aegypten (III4) sind 
bewusst eingefügte Bildchen zur Hebung des Kolorits. 
Ich brauche mich bei ihnen nicht aufzuhalten, 

Der Blick gleitet noch einmal zurück. Es zeigte sich, 
dass in dem rein künstlerischen Prozess der ua; 
des Märchens zum Drama die immanente Gesetzmässi, 
der Phantasie des Dichters derart wirkte, dass sie sain 
Zweck lebendiger Vergegenwärtigung sich begnügte, aus 
den vorhandenen Gestalten je eine Gegen- oder Ergänzungs- 
gestalt zu entwickeln. Man bezeichnet gerade die Phantasie 
gern als frei und fessellos — der psychologische Deter 
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eutgegen; er fühlt sich hinein in Luthers ungeheure Er- 
scheinung und lebt den berauschenden Gedanken dieses 
grossen, kräftigen Geistes nach, auf solch einen Riesenbau 
wie die Hierarchie den Vernichtungsschlag zu führen. „Die 
Gefahr versteinert Hasen und erzeugt Löwen“ (Ta 115). 
Unter der Oberfläche gähren die Begierden nach Macht 
and grossem Leben fort und schlagen Blasen in den Ver- 
wilnschungen der „hohlen, lachen Existenz“. Seine Träume 
von Mannheit und Grösse finden einen festen Punkt, als 
im der Charakter Alexanders entgegentritt, „dessen ganzes 
Leben unter dem Zweifel, ob er ein Sohn von König 
Philipp oder von Jupiter Ammon sei, verstrich. Zustände 
der Art sind einzige und das Unermessliche ist in ihrem 
Gefolge* (Br I 46). Also das Männliche in Riesen- 
dimensionen: ein Thatenmensch, eine weltgeschichtliche 
Feldherrngestalt, ein Göttersohn. Alle in diesem Kreise 
gesammelten Gefühle und Gedanken fliessen schliesslich 
in den einen zusammen, Napoleon dichterisch zu bewältigen. 
Immer wieder sucht er das Rätsel Napoleon aufzulösen 
in die Elemente der eigenen Brust, er schiebt ironisch 
Grabhes Napoleon beiseite und wiegt sich im Gedanken 

der ungeheuren Aufgabe, noch ungewiss, ob die Ausführung 
überhaupt möglich ist.') Napoleon, vor dessen tiber- 

mächtiger Gestalt zunächst jeder Gedanke an das Weibliche 

und Innerliche zuriicktritt, der Mann, „dessen Worte 

Schlachten waren und dessen Schlachten Worte“ (Ta I 69), 

der nur „durch ein Gewitter von Thaten gezeichnet sein“ 

will! (Ta 1 70.) 

Und merkwürdig, Hebbel kommt hart an die Grenze. 
die noch fallen muss, damit die beiden Stoffkreise der 
Jingfran und des Übermenschen mit einander verschmelzen 
innen: Am 6. März 1838 erwägt er im Tagebuch (I 84) 
vornehmste tragische Motiv der Jungfrau von Orleans 
ein Zeichen übrigens, dass eingehendere Beschäftigung 

ihrer Geschichte ihm den Stoff vielleicht bildhafter 

























t) Ta 158, 68 £.: Br 157. 
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Nun meint Werner: „Die innere Form bildet das Be- 
freiende der Poesie für den Dichter.“ Wenn es Werner 
gelingen sollte, einem Dichter, der aus tieferen Bedürfnissen 
schafft als aus spielerischer Phantasielust, seine Vorstellung 
klar und deutlich auseinander zu wickeln, so wird ibm 
sicherlich der Bescheid werden, dass die etre) auf 
einem ganz anderen Punkt sich einstellt. = 

Von was wird denn der Dichter befreit? Doch wohl 
von einer seelischen Spannung, die durch sein Erleben 
erzeugt war. Das scheint auch Werner zu meinen, wenn 
er von dem „menschlichen Anteil“ redet. Aber es giebt 
auch noch andere Spannungsgefühle, solehe nämlich. die 
jede menschliche Thätigkeit begleiten und mit der Ver- 
wirklichung der Thätigkeit sich lösen, d. h. das Individuum 
von der Spannung „befreien“, es mit dem Gefühl der 
Befriedigung erfüllen. In diesem Fall befindet sich der 
Dichter durch seine künstlerische, bewusste Thiitigkeit. 
Beide Fälle fasst aber Werner offenbar in einen zusammen. 
Gewiss, beide sind verbunden, aber nicht im Sinn eines 
Miteinander, sondern eines Nacheinander, und der zweite 
Fall ist entschieden auch der sekundäre. Der erste aber, 
das Umbilden der Erlebnisse nach den von Dilthey dar- 
gestellten Gesetzen ist das für den Dichter Wesentliche 
und seine willkürliche oder bewusste Thätigkeit wird dem 
Kunstwerk nicht „innere Form“ geben können, wenn ihm | 
die innere Form nicht geworden ist. 

So hätte es denn auch keinen Sinn, wenn ich Hebbel 
in diese Entwickelung hineinziehen wollte. Denn wo dieser 
zum ersten Mal von der „ewigen inneren Form“ spricht 
(Ta 185), steht er noch ganz unter dem Eindruck des 
Solger’schen „Erwin.“ In dieser metaphysischen Atmo- 
sphäre versteht Hebbel unter „Befreiung“ nicht Befreiung 
des Dichters, sondern Befreiung des Gedichts, das 
durch Individualisiren allgemeine oder im Sinne Solgers — 
(Erwin II 51, 157) allegorische Bedeutung bekommt.) | 





1) vgl. Hebbels frühere Ansicht vom „Allegorischen*: Ta I 24. 
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Kritik müsste auf der lebendigsten Anschauung, dem 
richtigsten Instinkte, der innigsten Vertrautheit mit den 
Gewohnheiten, Bedingungen, Geheimnissen des kfinst- 
lerischen Thuns beruben. Wer sich so legitimirt, von 
dem wird der Künstler auch Kritik annelimen, selbst ein 
Goethe, der die Kritik im Allgemeinen so wenig achtete.* ') 
Eine solche Kritik ist auch Hebbels Ideal (Ta 1129) und 
er sagt von ihr ıTa II 245): „Es giebt nur eine einzige 
Kritik, die zu respektiren ist. \ Diese entwickelt aus dem 
Innersten der Sache heraus, Sie sagt zum Dichter: dies 
hast Du gewollt, denn dies hast Du wollen müssen und 
untersucht nun, in welchem Verhältnis sein Vollbringen 
zu seinem Wollen steht. Jede andere ist vom Übel.“ ®) 

Ob es auch vom Übel ist — und damit komme ich 
noch einmal auf den Hauptpunkt dieses Excurses zurück — 
den Begriff der inneren Form in so enge Grenzen ein- 
zuschliessen, wie es hier geschehen ist, steht meiner Ent- 
scheidung nicht zu. In vielen Fällen ist es nur rhetorisches 
Bedürfnis antithetisch gestimmter Naturen, der äusseren 
Form eine innere entgegenzusetzen, wobei man sich 
für die innere ganz wohl auch mit der Bezeichnung 
„Charakter“ behelfen könnte. So käme es auf dasselbe 
hinaus, wenn man z. B. von der inneren Form oder dem 
Charakter eines Monologs reden wollte. Sofort ist aber 
der Einwurf bei der Hand. dass mit Charakter schon der 
Inhalt oder Gehalt betont sei. Deutschtiefsinnige Ge- 
diegenheit lässt es sich eben nicht nehmen, die kahle Stoff- 
lichkeit. den Urschlamm der Thatsachen zunächst mit 
Gehalt zu erfüllen: diese Hypostase erlebt den Zwischen- 
zustand der inneren Entäusserung und erregt Verwunderung 
als Paradoxon „innere Form“ — die endliche Erstarrung 
und Leblosigkeit wird als „äussere Form“ bezeichnet. 
So lasst den Blinden von der Farbe reden. 

Ich gehe nicht weiter ein auf den Gebrauch unseres 
















ti Aesthetik, Anm. zu $ 507; vgl. Br II 492. 
2) vgl. auch Ta Il 519, 558. 
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c. Auf dem Gebiete der Flexionssilbenvocale ist nament: 
lich auf die älteste erhaltene Form der schwacher 
Femininendung in berchtae 23, huitae 28, nunnae 19 
tatae 28 und wilcumae 20, 24 hinzuweisen; normale; 
jingeres « e zeigen aebbe 23, eateume 45 und tid 
cume 46. 

2, Die Gruppen en, gn, gl, Ih, rh und rp entwickeli 
in manchen Fällen einen Gleitelaut (Svarabhaktivocal) 
dessen Qualität sich meist nach der Färbung der um 
liegenden Laute richtet; die Belege sind für den L. V. 
ereinuald 305 (vgl. got. aurkns), maegenfrith 13, maegenri 
117, 213, maegenuald 128. maeginuald 82 (St. *maqma-) 
fugul 319 (vgl. got. fugls). aluchburg 30, aluehsig 116, 213 
aluchstan 254, aluchuald 261 (neben vorwiegendem alch 
in alehfrith 2, alcheri 372. alchmund 6 ete.), berecht 27. 
ineben häufigerem bereht 104, 113, 147 ete., unt. $ 86, 1, s. v. 
eorupuald 287 (neben eorpwini 61). 

3. In folgenden einfachen Namen ist urspr. 2 als Voca 
der kurzen Mittelsilbe nach langer Stammsilbe und mi 
Hinterlassung des ı-Umlauts geschwunden: brynca 1 
217, dremca 104, 199, dremka 95, hynca 208, hysca 9 (v 
unt. § 40, 11, s. v.); lefilla 197 ist nach $ 13,1, b, Anm. wa 
scheinlich verschrieben für paläographisch verwand 
lefing (vgl. lefineg L. V. 235, gl. s. v.). 













B. Consonantismus. 
l. Halbvocale. 
§ 16. w. 

Zur Bezeichnung des labialen Halbvocals w die 

L. V. in der Regel x: ualchard 304, uach 161 etc., a 

349, cui(c)uald 348, huitae 28, eoforhuaet 218 ete., ausn) 

weise auch we: biluualch 271, biluuald 201, flu 

201, 268; Belege fiir die Verwendung der Run 
fehlen (s. aber unt.. Einl.). 

Anmerkung: Uber heruwuald 162 vgl. Hellwig, p 


unt, 9 OL, 


Ee 


2. In einfachen Namen findet sich neben der durch 
spr. folgendes j hervorgerufenenGemination von Bildungen 
le demma 94, erga 90, 432, hemma 94, 100 etc. aus *damja, 
ja, *hamja ete. vielfach eine lautgeschichtlich nicht er- 
\ärbare und nicht consequent eintretende Verschärfung: 
meca 174, 215 (neben baca 339, doch s. unt. §37, I, s.v.), bacga 
38. 79, 205 etc.. unt. $37, I.s.v. (neben bagu 252), cudda 
18, 163 (neben cuda 220), hadda 159 (neben hada 258) etc.; 
ähnliche Paare begegnen öfters nicht nur in den übrigen 
gern. Dialekten (vgl. z.B. Fö.,Br. pass., Wrede, Q.F. LX VIII 
196), sondern auch ausserhalb derselben, wie z. B. im Griech. 
(Fick, Griech. Pers. LIX ff.). Vgl. darüber Fick a.a.O., 
Wrede a. a. O., für ags. nordh. Verhältnisse ausserdem 
Sievers $ 230, Ann. 2. 


§ 32. Die Mundart des L. V. 


Die oben (§ 1ff.) constatierten Abweichungen des 

«Y, yom ws. Sprachgebrauch sind zunächst diejenigen 
ler ausserws. Dialecte, in zweiter Linie solche, die be- 
ders die angl. Gruppe characterisieren; im engern 
nen dieser letzteren stimmt unser Denkmal — das 
auch aus allgemeinen Gründen zu erwarten sein — 
isten zum Nordh. 


Die wichtigsten, den ausserws. Mundarten zu- 
den Characteristica des L. V. sind: 

-o-. -Umlaut des westgerm. a zu eu ist weit 

rer" Selten als im Ws. (Sievers § 103): $1, 5. 
;- U/mlaut des westgerm. a vor r + Cons. 
des (daraus entstandenen gem. ags. ea 
ht ze (i)y wie im Ws. (Sievers $ 97), 

2 ee: § 1, 7, ¢, B. 
stgerm. a wird stets durch e wieder- 
zaiemals durch « bezw. ae, das im Ws. 

‘cen die Regel ist (Sievers § 57, 2): 86,1. 
;,s5 Ast auch sein ı-Umlaut, wenigstens 
ozaiger Stellung, immer e, im Ws. 

< Dicevers § 91): 6.2. 

3 
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5. Der :-Umlaut des westgerm. @ vor Nasalen 
bezw. des daraus entstandenen ags. 6 ist 
durchweg oe. im Ws. é (Sievers § 68, Anm. 2): 

6. Der :-Umlaut des westgerm. au bezw. des 

gem. ags. ¢a erscheint in der Gestalt von e, 


im Gegensatz zu ws. fe (7) 9 (Sievers §99): $12 


§€ 


6 


II. Zu den angl. Dialecten verweisen den L. V. name 


lich zwei Erscheinungen: 


1. Die Brechung des westgerm. a vor /-+ Cons. 
fehlt ganz. nicht so im Ws. und Kent. (Sievers 
$80, § 158, 2): 

2. Consequenter, als dies in südl. Denkmälern 
der Fall ist. entfaltet sich der sog. Palatal- 
umlaut auf dem Ciebiete des westgerm.e (§ 2.3), 
des westgerm. ¢ ($3.3. § 8,2) und des west- 
germ. au hezw. des gem. ags. ea (§ 12, 2). 


$1.4 


III. In folgenden Punkten unterscheidet sich | 
Sprachgebrauch des L. V. in Übereinstimmung mit d« 
jenigen nordhumbrischer Quellen vom Merc. (namentlich | 


Vesp. Ps.): 

1. Die Tonerhöhung des westgerm. a ist nicht e 
wie im Merc. (und Kent., Sievers $ 151,1). 
sondern ausnahmslos ae: 

2. Der o-. u-Umlaut des westgerm. a zu ea ist mit 
weit weniger Folgerichtigkeit durchgeführt 
als im Vesp. Ps. und beschränkt sich auf eine 
Minderzahl von Fällen: 

3. Der a-Umlaut des westgern. a zu ea fehlt 
dem L.V. wie dem North. (und Ws.), nicht 
aber dem Merc. (Zeuner a. a. O. 31; Sievers 
§ 160, 4). 

4. Altes % ist rein erhalten, im Vesp. Ps. dagegen 
schon sehr häufig durch éo ersetzt (Zeuner 
passim; Sievers $ 150, Anm. 4, 5): 


$3, 1,4. B: 2: § 13, : 


— 
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§ 33. Archalsmen. 


Der L. V. bietet, wie aus obigen Zusammenstellungen 
hervorgeht. eine gewisse Anzahl älterer lautlicher Formen 
und Verhältnisse, die ihn als eines der frühesten engl. 
Denkmäler zu erklären berechtigen und deshalb der Haupt- 
sache nach noch einmal aufgeführt werden mögen: 


1. Das Fehlen des :-Umlauts von westgerm. a 
und westgerm. 6 in den sb.$1,1,d und § 9, 2, 
Anm. 2 zitierten Fallen. 
2. Die Schreibung ae (als 1-Umlaut von west- 
germ. a vor Nasal) in kaenta 160: § 1, 7, b. 
3. Der völlig fehlende Ersatz von éo durch da 
und die verhältnissmässig nur selten be- 
gegnende Vertretung von 2a durch £o: 
'81,4,2,5; §12,b. 
4 «eo (und eo?) als ältere Bezeichnung des dem 


We>stgerm. au entspr. gem. ags. ea: 812,1. 
5. [> # e durchgängig bewahrte Trennung von west- 

ge em. cu und westgerm. iu: 813. 
6. Dzas in der Regel ungetrübt erhaltene i der 

A B>leitungssilben: 815,1. 


1. Da eSchreibungae im Auslaut einiger schwacher 

Fe= minina: § 15, 1,¢. 
8. Dz=~es Fehlen der Runenzeichen wyn und p: § 16, § 26. 
9. D2 «2 teilweise Erhaltung von einfachem, in- 


ure cl auslautendem b: § 22, Anm. 1. 
10. De normale Wiedergabe der Gruppe At 
dua rch ct: § 30, 2, ¢. 


Anmerkung: Kine ältere Schreibung ist vielleicht auch 
daS in in iurmindurg 18 und friuduulf 464: ob. § 3, 1, a, «, 2. 


Zweiter Teil: 


Übersicht über die Namen des Liber Vitae. 


I. Die nicht germanischen Namen des Liber Vitae. 


§ 34. Keltische Namen. 


Zu dieser Gruppe gehören nach Hellwig pag. 9 ff. 
folgende Bildungen: 


aebbino 29 coludue 337 hiudu 80 
aberth 363 cotten 268 hogewn 194 
abniar 126 dengus 232 plucca 199 
aethan 255 faelfi 97 pobbid: 381 
arthan 342 fergus 307 raegnmaeld 18 
bressal 67 finan 166 sola 288 

bron 96 fladgus 330 turpen 359 
eissa 176 hiuddi 100, ultan 100 
enobualch 335 253, 333, 359 wumust 8 


wuoenan 16 


Ohne die Berechtigung einer Annahme keltischen 
Ursprungs in jedem einzelnen Falle prüfen zu können, 
hemerke ich zu dieser Liste doch Folgendes: 


1. Einige der angeführten Formen sind nicht not- 
wendig keltische. sondern wahrscheinlich germanische bezw. 
angelsächsische Namen }): diese sind: 

aebbino 29, worüber zu vgl. unt. § 43, IL s. v. 

eissa 176, i EN „ 837,1], v. 

coluduc 337, , be Se » § 41,18. v. 


1) Vgl. dazu Binz im Literaturbl. f. germ. u. rom. Philol. 1893 
Sp. 161. 
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hogeın 194, worüber zu vgl. unt. § 40, II,s. v. 
plucca 199, R ABEL LET. 
raegnmaeld 18, „ 0.5888, IL8 v: 


sola 288, x » » 0». §87,1,8. v. 
unust (?) 8, ” ” „ ” § 43, IV. 
veoenan 16, N me » sb. 3.") 


Anmerkung: Vielleicht germanischer Herkunft, doch 
ısmdurchsichtig sind hiodde 328, hiuddi 100, 253, 333, 363 und 
Aavady (?) 80: s. Gloss. s. v. 

2. Dagegen sind möglicherweise keltische Bildungen 
und als solche zu belegen: 
ceena 341, zitiert bei Holder, Akelt. Sprehschtz 1191. 
ezenen 159, 203, 301, „ ® £ 1192, 1409. 
Auf ein kelt. Comp. scheint zurückzugehen der angli- 
lerte Name cundigeorn 346, worüber zu vgl. unt. § 64, Ann. 
3.  KEeltischer Herkunft sind vielleicht einige der 
(nz oder teilweise undurchsichtigen Namen des L.V. wie 
ran 252, hulan 334, muul 336, unt. § 36, 1,7, 8. v., caua 
l,unt. &37,1,s.v., peuf 199, peufa 216, unt. § 36, 7, s. v., 
37, I. s_ v., piuda 119, unt. § 37, I, s. v.. pymma 84, unt. 
37. T, s.v.u.a.; vgl. namentlich § 65, § 83. 


S 235. Kirchliche und sonstige fremde Namen. 
Unter dieser Bezeichnung mögen die wenigen übrig- 
eibenden, nicht germanischen Namen des L. V. erwähnt 
erden; «Jazu gehören: 


telamnan 195 (Anm. 1) casıer 6 

€egustinus 54 eustantın 13 

Siscop 102 (Anm. 3) elias 58 

Sescopus 78 (Anm. 3) wohannes 153 
tobeas 114. 


-<\nmerkung 1: Nach der bei Smith- Wace, a dict. of. christ. 
biogr,, Lond. 1877/87, 1, 41 b zitierten, mir unzugänglichen 
Quelle Colgan AA. SS. Hib. 224 ist adamnan = parvus adam. 
(Suffix keltisch). 


yy Vel dazu Chadwick, Studies in Old English, Transact. of 
Cawbr, Philol. Soc., vol. IV, part II, p. 179. 


Pr 
- 
- 
_ 


the 
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Anmerkung 2: Das fem. nunnae 19 ist nicht notwendig 
lateinisch - kirchlichen Ursprungs, wie Hellwig pag. 13 be- 
hauptet: vgl. unt. § 37, II, s. v. 

Anmerkung 3: biscop 102 und biscopus 78 können auf ein 
germ. Comp. *bis-scop zurückgeführt werden (analoge Ver- 
einfachungen von Consonantengruppen bei Sievers § 231, 8); 
zur Erklärung des ersten Gliedes vgl. ahd. pisön, lascivire, 
Schade, Wö. 68b (s. auch Fé. 1 264, II 273), zu derjenigen des 
zweiten Gliedes unt. § 77, s. v. scop. 


nr a ae a aa a 


II. Die germanischen Namen des Liber Vitae. 


A. Einfache Namen. 


§ 36. Einfache starke Nomina (unt. § 87, 1). 


I. Masculina. 
a. Substantiva: 

beorn 15, 85, 162. 290, 296, 380, zu ags. beorn, vir, 
miles, B.-T. 86 b; vgl. beorn abb., Bi. I 264 a. 758, (Cop.), 
beorn dux, K.") 778 a. 1045 (Orig.?), K. 787 a. 1049 
(Orig.?) = (?) beorn eorll, K. 826 a.? (Orig.?). die O.N. 
beornedun, Bi. 1 173 a. 706 (Cop.), beornhames peg, 
Bi. III 83 a. 955 (Cop.) und die Compp. beornfrith, 
L.V. 85. 182, 191 etc. und wigbeorn 466, unt. § 66, s. v.; 
Sw. 529 bh: Searle, Onomast. Anglo-Sax. 98 b. 


dene 292. zum Volksnamen der dene, B.-T. 199 b; vgl. 
dene abb.. Bi. I 268 a. 761 (?) (Cop.), dene, Domesdb, 
Wilts. 73. dena, ebda. Glouc. 168, den O. N. denesige, 
K. 957 a.?(Orig.?) und das Comp. deneberet, L.V. 108, 
unt. § 62, s.v.: Hruschka?) 133; Searle 163 b. 

fugul 319, zu ags. fugul, avis, ales, B.-T. 343b; vgl. 
fugul, K. 1290 a. 995 ca. (Orig.?), dazu die Compp. 


1) Codex diplomaticus aevi Saxonici, opera Johannis M. Kemble—— 
Londini 153048. T. 1--6 (nach Nummern zitiert). 

2 Zur angelsächsischen Namensforschung. I, IL. Progr. Prage= 
1884 f. 


splendidus, lucidus, clarus, B.-T. 86a; vgl. berht, 
Bi. 1294 a. 772 (Cop.), berctus, Beda, H.E. IV cap. 
XXVI a. 684 = berctred, ebda V cap. XXVI a. 698, 
den O. N. berteswel, K. 730 a. 1019 (Orig.?), die ein- 
fachen Namen berchtae, L. V. 28, unt. § $7, IL s. v., 
betta (?) 161, 164, 266 etc., unt. § 38, s. v., bette (?) 45, 
unt. § 36, II, 7,8. v. und die Compp. beretdryth 33 etc., 
berctfled 38, berctferd 321, 324, 458 etc., aelberct 86. 
154, albercht 65, 330, 451 etc., ceolbercht 61, 99 ete. 
unt. § 75, s. v.: Hruschka I 18; Sw. 580a; Searle 87& 
104 b. 

frood 97, zu ags. fröd, sapiens, peritus, prudens, B.-E 
339b: vgl. frod, Bi. I 107 a. 689 (Cop.), frod, Bi. I 1 
a. 697 (contemp. chart.), froda abb., Bi. 1157 a. 7C 
(Cop.), froda, Beow. 2026, vielleicht auch das Com _ 
frodheri, Beda, H. E. II cap. IX a. 626 (= fordhem 
Sachron. a. 626); Hruschka I 44; Sw. 646a; Seam 
250 a, 550h; Binz, P. B. B. XX 174. 


{- Erschlossene und undurchsichtige Stämme: 


moll 407, gehört vielleicht (doch s. auch Holder a.a. ı 
617f.) zu ahd. mol, stellio, Graff II 719: s. Hensche 
Du-Cange sb. stellionator, stellionatus; vgl. moll, E 
1 263 a. 757/758 (Cop.). moll northymbr. cyn, Sachro 
a. 761 = mol etheluald, ebda a. 759 = moll «etheluolmm 
Flor. Wig.. M. H. B. 544, Sim. Dun., de gest. regg 
angl. a. 759 ff., moll dux, Sim. Dun. a. a. O. a. 799, dass 
Comp. molleve (mol[Ugtfu?), Db., Kent. 11, 11b, 13 
und den O.N. mollintun, K. 722 a. ? (Orig.?); Searl - 
353: Fö. IT 1110. 

muul 336, ein hinsichtlich seiner Etymologie nocH 
dunkler (vielleicht keltischer? Holder 651 f.) Name 
Vel. mul eeaduallan bropur, Sachron. a. 685, mss 
A. B, C = mal, ehda a. 686, mss. A = mul, ebd: 
a. 687, mss. B (Lappenberg, Gesch. Engl. I 254 ff.) 
mule, Db., York. 307, 320 b, 373 und O. N. wie mu 
lescumb, Bi. 11370 a. 931 (Cop.), 111288 a. 961 (Orig.) 


ee A es 


K. 762 a. 1042*, mulesden, Bi. III 146 a. 956 (Cop.), 
mulesdun, Bi. III 51 a. 951 (Cop.) etc., K. VI, 316 b; 
Searle 355 b. 

Peuf 199, ax. dex. und undurchsichtig; vgl. peufa, L. V. 
216, unt. § 37, I, s. v. 

Preed 200, 226, ax. ker. und undurchsichtig. 

zeach 161, 162 kann vielleicht, mit Verweis auf Sievers 
§ 210, 3 (ob. § 28, Anm. 2), der Sippe von ags. wacian, 
vigilare, B.-T. 1147b zugesellt werden, doch fehlen 
weitere Belege; vgl. aber Fö. I 1221, Br. 315. 


zeont 166, zu einem noch nicht aufgeklärten Etymon, 
das in alurieus wants (?), Db., Ess. 51 b=alwie wanz, 
ebda, Suff. 287, 287 b, in dem ersten Gliede von 
wantelmus, L. V. ed. Stevens. 55, col. 1 und des O.N. 
pontesford, Bi. I 464 a. 816 (Cop.), sowie in ahd. 
wanzo, wanzinc etc., FU. I 1253, II 1551 wiederkehrt; 
Sw. 466 b; Searle 505 a. 

Anmerkung 1: hindu 80 ist nach § 16,8,b, Anm. vielleicht 
den weibl. Namen zuzuweisen, wahrscheinlich aber auch 
bloss verschrieben für hiuda == Igbd. heudo = ahd. hiuto, 
ob. a. a. O. 

“Anmerkung 2: cyni Se 340 kann nach Massgabe von 
tyne (fem.) = cyneöryd, Bi. 1560 a. ? (Orig) Kurzname sein 
a Compp. wie cynibald, L. V. 11, 90, ee etc., kynibercht 60, 

80, 463, cyniberct 112, 114, 128 ete.. unt. $ 45, s.v.; vel. eyne, 
Bi. I 304 a. 772: (Cop) cyni min., Bi. II 66 a. 854 (Cop.) und 
tyma, LV. 130, unt. $ 37, T.s.v.: Hruschka 135: Searle 158 a. 

Anmerkung 3: ai 13 ist der Name des Frankenkönigs. 

Den ausserags. Ursprung desselben erweist schon seine Form, 
(> Bildungen wie cearl dux, Bi. TI 26 a. 844 (Cop.) oder der 

IN, carlesleag, Bi. II 288 a. 716,743 (Cop.) den ags. Original- 

urkunden vor dem Jahre 1000 ea. durchaus zu fehlen scheinen; 
Hruschka I, 27: Searle 125 a. 


II. Feminina. 
Substantiva: 


badu 39, wahrscheinlich (oder zu ags. bad, pignus, B.-T. 
ba?) zu ags. beady, pugna, strages, B.-T. 696. ar. 437.: 


=. M 


vgl. bada, L.V. 85, 472, unt. § 37.1. s. v. und die Compp. 
badudegn 259 etc., badufrith 188. 269, 346 etc., badi- 
gilz 328 etc., ecgbaeth 169, helmbaed 10 etc., unt. § 70,8.v. 


3. Adjectiva: 


‘i 


coilu 46, zu ags. @éele, nobilis, generosus, B.-T. 22 a; 
vgl. edlu mater etan, Bi. I 241 a. 729/744 (Cop.), Jaffe, 
Mon. Mog. IIl 126, Hahn, N. Archiv f. ält. dtsche 
(tesch. XII 122, das Masc. edel dux, Bi. U 20 a. 
843/844 (Cop.) und den O.N. epelespyrd, Bi. ITT 35% 
a. 931 (Cop.), dazu die unt. § 57 sb. acdel- zitierter 
Compp.: Hruschka I 5; Searle 33 a, 54a. 


Reste: 


beonnu 46, zum Stamme des schwachen Mase. beonne 
L. V. 178, 182, 239 ete., unt. § 37, I, s. v., ax. Agy. 

bettu 45, zum Stamme des masc. Dem. bettt, L. V. 16 
164. 266 etc. (unt. 38. s.v.), ax. Acq. 

dınyu 23, zu ags. Sing, consilium, conventus, B.-T. 106C@> 
az. h2y.: vgl. dasComp. dingfrith, L. V. 106, unt. §44, = _ 

cadu 40. 445. zum Stamme des schwachen Masc. ex < 
L. V. 116, 135, 177 etc. (unt. § 37, I, s.v.), @z AL 

cafe 25, 38 ist stammverwandt entweder mit dem Ma_ 
abba 177, unt. $ 37. 1. s. v. oder mit eofa 171, w_ 
§ 37. I,s.v. und zubi 175, unt. § 38, s. v.; vgl. ea 
reg., Beda. H.E. IVe. XIII a. 681, eabbe abbat., __ 
1 140 a. 697 (Cop.), eafe abbat.. Bi. II 151 a. m 
(Cop.). das schwache Mase. eaba, eafa, Beda, H. 
Mic. XXIV a. 658. das Patr. eafing, Bi. I 381 
793,796 (Orig.) mit den O. N. eafan hling, Bi. TI ws 
a. 854 (Cop.) und eabbiney pyl, Bi. I] 81 a. 854 (Cop_— 
Searle 231 b. 





§ 37. Einfache schwache Nomina (unt. § 87, 2, 8). 
I. Masculina. 
abba 177, zu got. aba, vir, Schade, Wi. 1a; vgl. aba, 
Bi. 1336 a. 781 (Cop.), aba, Db., North. 224 b, abba, 
Bi. 1 128 a. 696/6977/716 (Cop.), abba presb., Bi. I 461 


a. 811 (Orig.) etc., die O. N. abbenbeorg, Bi. II 105 
a. 860 (Cop.) ete., abbanerundel, Bi. III 491 a. 968 
(Cop.), abbangraf, Bi. III 583 (Orig.) etc. etc., K. VI 
250 a, dazu die einfachen Namen aebbe, L.V. 23, unt. 
§ 37, II, s.v., aebbino 29, unt. § 48,2 und ebbi 121, 
154, 250, ebbe 453, 463, unt. $ 38, s. v.: Searle 1a. 

adda 170, 347 dürfte ahd. addo, Fé. I 131, lgbd. ado, 
ato, atto etc., Bruckner 215 a entsprechend zur Sippe 
von ags. «@öÖele, nobilis, generosus, B.-T. 22b gehören; 
über die Schreibung dd statt 85 s. ob. § 26, Anm. 1; 
vgl. adda, Bi. I 142 a. 697 (contemp. chart.), adda, Bi. 
U 106 a. ? (Cop.), adda frater uttan (oder = alda... 
uhtan?), Beda, H. E. III cap. XXIa. 653, adda, Nenn. 
c. LXVI, adda episc., Jaffe a. a. O. III 108, adding, 
L. V. 102, unt. $ 42, s. v. und addul 286, unt. § 43, II]; 
Searle 3 a. 

aella 140, 472 ist wahrscheinlich Kurzname zu einem 
Comp. wie aelberct, L. V. 86, 154 u. a., unt. § 57, 
sb. aedil- (doch s. unt. sb. aelli 380); vgl. ella, Bi. 
IL 26 a. 844 (Cop.), ella episc., Bi. II 334 a. 926 
(Cop.) = ella episc., Bi. II 408 a. 934 (Cop.) = ella 
episc., Bi. II 411 a. 935 (Cop.), ella min., Bi. II 516 
a. 942/946 (Cop.), die O. N. ellendun (oder zu ags. 
ellen, sambucus, B.-T. 246 b ?), Bi. III 432 a. 965/971 
(Cop.) = ellendun, Bi. I] 26 a. 844 (Cop.), Bi. IIT 126 
a. 956 (Cop.), ellan stapol, Bi. III 119 a. 956 (Cop.) 
= allan stapul, Bi. III 512 a. 968 (Cop.) etc., K. VI 
284 b, dazu aellı, L. V. 380, unt. § 38, s. v.; Searle 
30 a, 226 a. 

alda 95, 175, 257, 277, 837, zu ags. eald, vetus, eminens, 
praestans etc., B.-T. 227b; vgl. halda(?')), Bi. I 146 
a. 699 (Cop.), alda cinges gefera, Bi. I 246 a. 743/745 
(Cop.), ealda, Bi. I 279 a. ? (Cop.), mit den Compp. 
aldbercht, L. V. 53 etc, aldburg 31, aldceord 98 etc., 
unt. § 56, s. v.; Hruschka I, 12; Searle 195a, 549b. 

anna 2, s. ona, L. V. 200, onna 366, unt. s. v. 


) Nach Sievers $ 217, Anm. 1 zu beurteilen? 


-- {5 — 


atta 179, zu got. atta. pater, Schade, Wö. 33 b lie 
sich im Avs. ausserhalb des L. V. nur in O.N. be 
legen: attenden. Bi. 11] 496 a. 968 (Cop.). atan ge. . (? 
K. 741 a. 1024 (Orig.7) und attenwrö, K. 706 a. 100 
(Orig.?.: vgl. acttt L.V. 170, unt. § 38, s.v. und efi 
229, unt. § 39, UI. s.v.: Searle 76 b. 

baca 339, bacca 174. 215 und backa 177 zu einem etymx 
logisch nicht ganz durchsichtigen (in ags. bacan, torrer 
B.-T. 65 a vorlierenden?) Stamme (doch stehen auc 
bacen. bucka und bacga. L. V. 58, 79, 205 etc., unt. s. ' 
nebeneinander wie ags. /rocca und frocya, worübe 
Kluge. P. B. B. IX 176): die weiteren Belege ergebe 
sich nur aus O. N.: baccanyeat, Bi. IL 304 a. X 
(Cop.). bachuneild (bacanceld B.. bachanchild C., baccaı 
celd D.) Bi. T 133 a. 697 (Cop.) = baccanceld (bacaı 
celd B.. bachanchild K.). Bi. 1402 a. 803 (Cop.),. bak- 
brycy (?). Bi. 1325 a. 779 (Cop.) u. a.: dasselbe Them 
dürfte dem ersten Gliede von ahd. pachilt (oder z. & 
von baga etc.? s. unt.) u. a.. Fö.1 201 zu Grunde liege 
Searle 78 a, SS b. 

bada 85, 472, kann Kurzname sein zu Bildungen ~ 
badhard ].. V. 371, 890. badheard 285, badhelm 1 : 
204, 294 ete., unt. S 70. aber auch zur Sippe von a, 
bid. pienus. B.-T. 65a ‚Fü. 1201) gehören: vgl. bac 
Db.. Derb. 278, 278b und die O. N. baddanbyr- 
K. 1356 a. ? (Orig.?) = baddanby. Bi. 11 539 a. 9— 
(Orig.) = baddeburi, Bi. III 64 a. 955 (Cop.) ete., 6 
danden. Bi. I 303 a. 774 ‚Cop.). baddandun, Bi. Ile 
a. 704 709 (Cop.) = buddundwen. Bi. 1179 a. TMC 
Wop.). badan pyt. Bi. 111583 a 972 (Orig.) ete.; Sear 
78 b. 

bagı 252 und bacgu 58. 78, 205, 220. 339, zu an. baga 
adversari. resistere, bug. adversarius, Egilss. 3421 
(oder zum St. des an. n. pr. beigudr, ebda 42 a ?); vgl 
die OLN. bueganbroe. Bi. III 95 a. 956 (Cop.). Bi. IT 6 
a. 955 (Cop. duuganget. Bi I 314 a. 778 (Cop. 
= buyyangeat, Bi. III 491 a. 968 Cop.) = baccangeat (? 
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141 b, blac, ebda, Yorksh. 328, brictricus blac, 
Suff. 440 b und das Comp. blaeemon, L. V. 211 
§ 56, s.v.; Searle 108 a. ‘ 5. 
bofa 167, 226 entspricht ahd. buabo, buobo, Fb. 1 
Igbd. böbo, Br. 237a, zu nhd. bube, s. Kluge, 
56 b, s. v.; vgl. boba, Bi. I 300 a. 774 (Orig.), Bi. 
a. 774 (Orig.) etc., bofa dux, Bi. 1480 a. 814 (| 
Bi. I 508 a. 822 (Orig.) ete., boba, Bi. I 550 a 
(Cop.), Bi. 1597 a. 839 (nearly contemp.) ete., | 
Bi. I 266 a. 759 (Orig.), Bi. I 276 a, 764 (Cop, 
O. N. bofanhangra, Bi. TI 367 a. 931 (Cop.) ur 
bingseata, Bi. 1400 a. 798 (Cop); Sw. 5880, | 
Searle 109 b, 110 a. 
bosa (= ahd. buaso, F%. 1 277, Igbd. böso, Br. 238] 
basi, Fritzner, Ordb. II 554) 86, 342 fügt sich 
Henning, Run. 82 der Sippe von ahd. gipösi, n 
ineptiae, Schade, Wö. 239 a; vgl. bosa epise., Bi. 
a. 685 (Cop.) ete., bosa sac., Bi. I: 
bosa seriba, Bi. I 567 a. 833 (Cop.), as, Bi 1506 4 
Sw. 642b, O. N. wie bosehamburne, Bi. 
(Cop.), bosenhangra, K. 752 a. 1033 (Ori 
Bi. II 569 a. 946 (Cop.) u. a., dam 1, L 
boesil 207, bosil 196, unt, $ 39, 1,8. v.; Se ae 
542 a. 
bota (= ahd. buazo, FO. 1277, 5. Wed 
118) 155, zu ags. böt, 2 
vgl. botta, Bi. I 142 a, 
(fem.), K. 1839 a. 1055 (i 
13 ete., O. N, wie 
botanpel, Bi. IL 
K. 746 a. 1082 
frith, L.V.486, 2 
brada 471, zu & 
(cf. an. breidr, 
Br. 238b); ¥ 
brada, Bi. 
a. 824 (Co 
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brorda 9, zu ags. brord, punctus, cuspis, B.-T. 127 b. an. 
broddr, n. pr., Hild. 126 a: vgl. brorda min., Bi. T 33 a. 
664 (Cop.) = 1?) brord dux, Bi. 1 47 a. 672 (Cop.), broerdu, 
Bi. 1 276 a. 764 (Cop.) = (2) brorda. Bi. I 286 a. 767 
(Cop.). Bi. I 287 a. 770 (Orig.) etc. = (?) brodda dux. 
Bi. I 292 a. 770 (Cop.) = brorda dux, Bi. I 293 a. 772 
(Cop.) ete. = (?) brorda patr., Bi. I 867 a. 792 (Cop.) ete. 
= (?) brorda praef., Bi. T 301 a. 774 (Orig.) ete. = (?) 
brorda princ.. Bi. 1291 a. 764/775 (Cop.) ete.. hildegils 
brorda, Sim. Dun., M. H. B. 671 und die Compp. wilbrord 
fres. gent. archiep.. Beda. H. E. TIT ce. XIII a. 642, 
Ve. X a. 690, uwohtbrord, Bi. 1251 a. 747 (Cop.) ete.. 
piohtbrord princ.. Bi. 1390 a. 796 (Cop.)ete. mit dem O.N. 
wthtbordesstan (?), Bi. III 388 a. 962 (Cop.); Hruschka 
123, 1155: Sw. 577b; Searle 493. 
buna 81, 277, zu einem hinsichtlich seiner Bedeutung 
nicht ganz durchsichtigen St., der sich sowohl in ahd. 
buno, FG. 1] 292 als lghd. puno, Br. 240 a belegen lässt 
(s. Kluge, Wi. s. v. Bühne); vgl. bama abh., Bi. 1233 
a. 742 (Orig.), buna, Bi. 1273 a. 762 (Cop.), bunel. K. 
1290 a. 995 (Orig.?), O.N. wie buninton, Bi. T 188 a. 
710 (Cop.), bunningfald, Bi. III 349 a. 963 (Cop.) u. ä.. 
dazu bynz, L. V. 159, bynnt 115, 162, unt. $38 s.v.; 
Hruschka I 24; Sw. 559 a; Searle 120a. 
Darra 225. zu an. borr, burr. filius. Egilss. 88 b (vgl. an. 
berr, n. pr., Hild. 310 b) ist anscheinend ax. Key. 
byda 167 dürfte auf ein Thema *badi- der Sippe von ags. 
béodan, offerre, praebere, B.-T. 86 b zurückgehen, das 
sich in den O. N. bydenhema gemerro (2), Bi. 1IT 51 
a. 951 (fr. the orig. ch.). bydictun (X), Bi. [508 a. 822 
(Orig.) u.a. wiederfinden könnte. 
cada 267 lässt sich erklären: 1. durch ars. ced, linter. 
B.-T. 142 b (vgl. caedmon cte., Sw. 456 b). 2. durch 
ein Thema *ecaida- der Sippe von ags. efdan, rixare. 
B.-T. 154a, 3. durch das vermutlich kelt. Etymon 
(Holder 671) des ersten Gliedes von caeduallu ete., 
Sw. 487 b; vgl. cada, Bi. II 106 a.? (Cop.) und O.N. 
Palsestra. IX. 4 


wie cadandun (eadend. B.). Bi. II 166 a. 880 (Cop.) ete. _ 
cadanhangra. K. 180 a. 1045 (Orig.) ete.. cadanmynster- 
Bi. III 583 a. 972 (Orig.\ etc. ete. 

equa 201 ist mir unverständlich. vielleicht nicht german _ 
sondern keltischer Herkunft (Glück 25. Holder 875 ~ + 
vgl. leuninus chaua, Db.. Buck. 158. rlurieus cauv =e 
ebda, Ess. 60 b. eaua prep.. ebda. Hants. 42. die U. m 
ceupan hhep (2). Bi. T1 600 a. 947 (Cop.). ceauuan hryecze 
haga (eeapan h. h. B.). Bi. II 515 a. 942 (Cop.) u ow 


eeollu 413. zu ags. ccol, carina etc.. B.-T. 151a: vgl. ee 
Bi. 1373 a. 793 (Cop.). ceol til. cup. Sa. chron. a. & = 
= ceola. H. Hunt. a. 611. ceola, Jaffe IL] 213 a. 732.7 == 
ceolla snodiny. ebda 111 274 nach 757. die O.N. ceo? «a 
ford, K. 649 a. 985 (Orig.?). ceolunheafod. Bi. TLL 2-3- 
a. 963 (Cop... ceolun hyrst, Bi. II 457 a. 939 (Cop) «= 4 
und die Compp. ceolbald, 1.V. 6. ceolbereht 61. €3% 
ecolberct 198, 205, 212 ete., unt. § 44. s.v.: Hrusch X: 
125: Sw. 534h: Searle 129a. 130a. 136a: s. au el 
unt. Nachtr. 

kiona 480 scheint mit ags. eöowan. B.-T. 152 b und de" 
von Wackernagel, Kl. Schr. II1 367 aufgestellten bu ~ 
kiand (aus Arumö),. beissend. scharf, kühn (doch 
Henning. Run. 56) verwandt zu sein; vgl. cian. 
I 300 a. 774 (Orig.) -- eian. Bi. IT 301 a. 774 (Orig. 
(Henning a. a. O. 62, N. 61, aan, Nenn. c. LXV] #7 
547/559. ceane pyl (ceare p. B.) (2), Bi. III 160 a. 958 4 
(Cop.). ceanninga mere (7), Bi. TI] 170 a. 956 (Cope. 
dazu den Igbd. O. N. eiuningo ete.. Br. 331 b. 

eissa 176 gehört mit den schon von Binz. Litbl. 1393 ¥ 
Sp. 161 beigebrachten Belegen cissa min., Bi. 1146 a. 4 
699 (Cop.) und (im Cen.) eissi min.. Bi. 1116 a. 69st = 
Orig.). vielleicht auch dem ostgot. cessa (doch s. Wrede ' 
Q. F. LAVII 159; vermutlich zur Sippe von ags. ceosul— 
glarea, B.-T. 152 a, Kluge, Wö. s.v. Kies, ist also nicht 
notwendig Keltisch, wie Hell. pag. 11 annimmt (ob. $3Nz 
vgl. cisso bei FU. 1516. 
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(coen)a 244, coena 295 und koena 389, zu ags. céne, 
audax etc., B.-T. 150b; vgl. coen, Bi. I 157 a. 704 (Cop.), 
coena presb., Bi. 1524 a. 824 (Orig.) etc., coena archiep. 
ebor., Jaffe III 288 a. 767/782 = korena. archiep. ebor, 
ebda III 290 a. 767/782 und die Compp. coenberet, 
L.V. 236, 244. coenhere 95, 98 etc., coenred 4, 5, 476 etc., 
unt. $ 57, s.v.; Hruschka 128; Searle 138 a. 

eretta 224, vielleicht zur Sippe von ahd. krazzön, got. 
gakrutin, zermalmen (Kluge, Wö. sh. kratzen, mhd. 
kretze, alietus (Henschel-Du-Cange, s. v.) gehörig, 
begegnet meines Wissens nur noch ein einziges Mal: 
cretta,in den Gn.. O.E.T. 171,1); vgl. das entsprechende 
ahd. chresso, chrezzo, Fé. 1 310; Searle 144 b. 

cuda 220 und cuddu 78, 163 stellen sich wahrscheinlich 
(wenn nicht = cuda, cudda, ob. § 26, Anm. 1) zur Sippe 
von ahd. chuton, meditari. Graff 1V 365: vgl. cudd abb., 
Bi.1 298 a. 772 (Cop.) etc., cudda vener., Beda, Vit. 
_ St. Cuthb. cap. XXXVII, die O.N. eadan hl, K. 691 
a. 995 (Orig.) = cudes law, K. 709 a. 1004*. endinelen, 
Bi. M11 617 a. 974 (Cop.), audinton, Bi. II 396 a. 933 
(Cop... K. 812 a. 1062 (Orig.?). cuddan enoll, Anecd. 
Oxon, I 7,5, 68 a. 980 (Orig.) und den einfachen Namen 
cuddi, L. V. 161. unt. § 38, s. v.: Searle 145 a, 545 b. 

“uga 203 entspricht an. cgi, oppressor. zu an. edya, cogere. 
Egilss. 479; vgl. die O. N. ags. eugganhyl, Bi. IT 617 
a. 974 (Cop.), ahd. chuginpah, FO. IT 611 und lygbd. 
CUgyıngo. cugengo, Br. 331 a: Searle 145 b. 

cyda 251, zum Stamme des ob. s. v. berührten cada 220, 
cudda 78, 163: vgl. eydda (croda K.), Bi. 1 284 a. 767/ 
799/802 (Cop.), cydda prine., Bi. I 369 a. 793 (Orig.). 
ydda dux. Bi. I 388 a. 796 (Cop.), Bi. T 400 a. 798 
(Cop.), cydda, Anecd. Oxon. 17. 60 und Anm. sowie 

die O.N. eyddesig (cyddes hyye of cuddes hyge, B.), Bi. 
Ill 503 a. 968 (Cop.). und eyddan ford, Bi. III 666 a. 
139 (Cop.): Searle 152 a. 546 a. 
eyna 130, zu ags. cyn, stirps, tribus. familia, B.-T. 183 a: 
vel. den O.N. kynan pyl (kynnan p. B.\. Bi. III 205 
re 


a) ee 


a. 957 (Cop.), die einfachen Namen cyni. L.V. 2 
340, unt. $ 38, s.v., ob. § 36.1, Anm. 2. cynta (v 
schrieben für cyma?) 213, unt. § 43, I, s.v., eyni 
227, unt. § 40, III, s. v. und die Compp. cynibald, L 
11, 90, 124 etc., eynibercht 60, 80, 463 etc.. eynıb 
112, 114, 128 etc.. unt. § 45. s.v.: Hruschka I 
Searle 152 b. 546 a. 

demma 94 = ahd. femmo, Fi. I 1141, zur Sippe von ¢ 
dem, noxa, injuria, detrimentum, B.-T. 198 b. ist 
scheinend ax. Asy. 

eadu 116, 135, 177, 191, 210, 273, 372, 392, 411. = 
419, 423. zu ags. fad, opes, divitiae, prosperitas, B 
224 a; vgl. euda. Bi. 1 53 a. 674 ? (Cop.). eada, Bi. I 
a. 749 (Cop.), Bi. 1 258 a. 755/757 (Orig.) ete. = (2) « 
min., Bi. II 234 a. 901 (Cop.), eadda') episc.. Bi. 1 
a. 706 (Cop.) = eadda episc. (cadda B.), Bi. I 17: 
706 (Cop.), eadda, Bi. I 268 a. 761 ? (Cop.). den O. 
eadingham, Bi. IIT 112 a. 955/959 (Cop.), den einfacl 
Namen eadu (fem.). L.V. 40, 445 (Hellw. 14). ob. § 
II ,y, s. v. und die Compp. eadberct 5, 8, 85 etc., 4 
burg 34, 42. 43, eadyar 169, 188, 253 etc., unt. § 
s.v.; Hruschka 135; Searle 175 b. 179 a, 548 a. 

eata 256, 329, 356, 361 und (?) eota 205 (ob. § 12.1 
sind wahrscheinlich Kurzformen zu Verbindungen 
eatdegn, L.V. 88, 185. 233 etc., eatfrith 59, 83, 107 ¢ 
worüber zu vgl. ob. § 25, Anm. 2; Belege sind n 
selten: eata hag. ep.. Bi. 1101 a. 685 (Cop.), eatı 
(praef. K.), Bi. 1260 a. 757 (Cop.), eata, Bi. I 281 
767 (Cop.) -= (?) cada, Bi. 1 287 a. 770 (Orig ) etc., 8. 
eata, Sw. 615 a, eatta, ebda 495, eatta dux etc. (eth 
eata K.), Bi. I 339 a. 785 (Cop.), eatan beares pyrtri 
(O.N.), Bi. III 105 a. 956 (Cop.); Hruschka a. a. 
Sw. a, a. O.; Searle 215 a. 

ecca 152 kann einerseits zur Sippe von ags. acan, dol 
B.-T. 5a gehören, anderseits (nach § 30. 2, b) mit 
unt. zit. echha 53, 94, 96 identisch sein, endlich : 
nach Analogie von ags. frocca : froegu (s. ob. sb. b 


1) Oder statt ealda? vgl. unt. sb. hidda 274. 
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eine Nebenform von ecga, Li. V. 90, 482 (unt. s. v.) 
darstellen; vgl. ecca, Bi. 159 a. 675 (Cop.) = (?) acce, 
Bi. 165 a. ? (Cop.) = (?) ecci, Bi. I 66 a. ? (Cop.) = 
(X) ecce, Bi. I 67 a. 676 (Cop.) = (?) ecca, Bi. I 107 a. 
689 (Cop.) etc. = (?) ehcha, Bi. I 141 a. 697 (Orig.) ete. 
= (fi ecca, Bi. 1143 a. 699 (Cop.), die O. N. eccenford 
(eoccenford! B.), Bi. III 67 a. 955 (Cop. ’, eccantreo, Bi. 
ITT 583 a. 972 (Orig.) etc., eceyncgtun, Bi. III 583 a. 
972 (Orig.) und eect, L. V. 200, unt. § 38, s. v.; Searle 
216 b, Binz, P.B.B. XX 216f. 

ecga 90, 432, zu ags. ecg, gladius, ferrum, B.-T. 238 b; 
vgl. ecgga abb., Bi. 1 258 a. 755/757 (Orig.), ecga dux, 
Sachron. a. 778 = egga, Henr. Hunt. a. 778, die O. N. 
ecgan croft, K. 621 a. 979 (Orig.?), egeeanlea, K. 714 
a. 1005 (Orig.?) und die Compp. ecgbaeth, L. V. 169, 
eegbercht 15, eegberct 5, 137, 180 etc., unt. § 48, s. v., 
endlich den einfachen Namen ecyz, L. V. 175, unt. 
§ 38, s. v.: Hruschka I 10: Searle 217 a: Binz, P. B. B. 
XX 216: s. ecea ob. 

‘hier 53,94, 96, entweder (mit Bülbring, s. ob. § 1,4, c) 
zu got. aha, Sinn, Verstand, Schade, Wi. 6b oder zu 
avs. eh, equus bellator, B.-T. 244 b; vgl. eccha prep., 
Dh.. Devon. 100 und die O.N. ehanfeldes geat, Bi. III 
983 a. 972 (Orig.) und cohinga burh, Bi. 1300 a. 774 
Orig): auch Alcuin zitiert (de sanct. eubor. ecel., 
Mon. Germ. Poct. 1200) einen echa ... anachoreta 
acer... der mit dem echha 53 des L. V. identisch 
mM sein scheint: Searle 222 a, 224 . 

edit 239, 427, 478, ist vielleicht‘ -— nach Massgabe von 

edieine (statt eadwine?) qui et edu (statt eada?) dietus 
est, Sim. Dun. a. a. O., M. H. B. 672b — Kurzname 
zu Compp. wie eedgils, 1.V. 219, cedrie 198, eduane 
2. 89, 443 ete., unt. § 63, s. v.. entspricht aber auch 
ahd. auto, Fo. F 181 (Etym.?); vgl. edda (2) rust.. Bi. 
II! 490 a. 968 (Cop. mit den O.N. eddes den, Bi. 11351 
2.931 (Cop.), eddesford, Bi. 11 253 a. 903 (Cop.) und edes- 
him, K. 715 a. 1006*, K. 896 a. ? (Orig.?): Searle 222a, 


h 


eofa 171 befriedigt sowohl — mit Rücksicht auf § 12,1 


-— das nicht ganz aufgeklärte Thema germ. *aul 
(vel. das fom. eafu, L. V. 25, 38. ob. § 36, IT, x, s. 
und den ©. N. eafan hling, Bi. II 62 a. 854 (Cop.) : 
dessen Ablautsform gern. *ewba-: vgl. tabi, L. 
175, unt. § 88, s.v. mit den Belegen: iof presb. (t 
p. T.), Bi. 1575 a. 833 (Orig.) = (?) eof presb., Bi. II 
a. 810/844 (Cop.) = (?) tab presb.. Bi. DU 115 a. € 
(Orig.)'), coba coep. des Bonifaz, Jaffé a.a.O. OI = 
a. 755, eobing princ., Bi. I 369 a. 793 (Orig.) = (?) 
fing, Bi. 1381 a. 793.796 (Orig.) = eobinyus dux, 

I 388 a. 796 (Cop.} = eobing dux, Bi. 1 389 a. 

(Cop.). dazu den O.N. eovesham ..loco, quum be 
virgo Maria cuidam pastori gregum cores nomine cc 
paruisset .., Bi. 1 192 a. 714 (Cop.) = eofesham, K. § 
a. 1049/1058 ıOrig.?) etc., B.-T. 252 b; Searle 226 


fronka 53. zu ags. franca, framea, und dem V.N. c 


franean, B.-T. 330: vel. franeus, Db.. Suff. 432, ebc 
Shropsh. 254 b, frunkus, cbda, Norf. 250 und den 0. 
francaneumb, Anecd. Oxon. 17, 57. 


guda 369, zu ags. gd, bellum, B.-T. 493 a; vgl. gue 


presh.. Bi. I 106 a. 688 (Cop.) = (?) yuda presb. et abl 
Bi. 1115 a. 692,603 (Orig.) ete., yudda, Db., Corn 
123h und die Compp. yuf|h]beret, L.V.287. guthfrith 10 
qudhelm 207. 302, 370 ete., unt. § 47,s.v.; Hruschl 
It 22: Searle 274). 


hada 258 und hadda 159 sind möglicherweise — n 


m A 


Bezug auf S 26. Anm. 1 — als Kurzformen zu Ve 
bindungen wie hadubuld, L.V. 438, haöberet 206 et 
haduferth 376 ete. Cunt. § 72. Ls. v.) aufzufassen, eı 
sprechen aber auch ahd. hatte, haitto, Fb. 1582 

ags. had, persona. dienitas. B.-T. 497 a, Binz, P. B. 
AX 189: vel. had dux. Bi. 1 357 a. 931 (Cop.) = 
had dux. Bi. TI 360 a. 931 (Cop.) ete., hadda abb. Med 


of ote, ist vielleicht auch als anglisierte Form des kire 


tfzufassen: vel, dazu Sievers § 217. Anm. 1. 


hamst.. Bi. 1125 a. 2 (Cop.) mit den O.N. hadestoe, 
K.907 a. ? (Orig.?) und haddedun, Bi. T1153 a. 951 
Cop.): Hruschka I 24: Searle 275b, 276b, 281b, 559a: 
s. auch unt. Nachtr. 

hama 210. 349 ist entweder = ahd. Aamo, Fo. 1 599 
(wohl zur Sippe von an. hemja, coercere, compescere, 
Egilss. 322 b) oder = ahd. haimo, Fö. 1589 (zu einem 
Adj. *heim, glänzend. worüber Kögel in den Tdg. 
Forsch. IV 313 ff): vgl. hama swingerefa. Bi. I 536 a. 
825 (Cop.), hamele, hemele com., Bi. 11 293 a. 909 (Cop.), 
die O.N. kamen eyge (?), Bi. II 203 a. ? (Cop.) = hamen 
ege, Bi. 155 vor 675 (Cop.). hummespot, Bi. 1206 a. 
724 (Cop.) u.ä.. ferner den cp. hama, Beow. 1199 
‘dazu Binz, P.B.B. XX 212). hemma, 1.V. 94, 100, 
unt. Ss. v., hemmt, L. V. 335, unt. $ 38, s. v., sowie das 
Comp. haemgıls, L.V. 51, 202, 338, unt. § 63, s. v.; 
Hruschka 11 23: Searle 279 a. 

henna 94. 100, zu der eben angeführten Sippe von an. 
hemja. coercere, compescere, Egilss. 322 b: vgl. hemma, 
4. 11 133 a. 868 (Cop.:, die O. N. hemmingeford, Bi. 
11635 a. 974 (Cop.) ete. = hemmingford, K. 906 a. ? 
(Orig.7). K. 1330 a. 1042 (Orig.?) und hemingeton. K. 
809 a. 1060*. dazu hemmi. L. V. 335. unt. § 38, s. v.! 
Hruschka 1123: Searle290b,560a: Binz. P.B.B.XX 172. 

hilda 274 ist entweder == ahd. lgbd. hitto. Fö. 1 660, Br. 
269 a (Etvmon dunkel. nach Br. a. a. O. und Henning, 
Run. 60 vielleicht Kurzform zu den mit Add gebildeten 
Namen oder = 47dda ($ 26. Anm. 1, zu got. hinthan, 
fangen. Schade, Wö. 401 b (7), analog der Bildung von 
eudda. LL. V. 78, 163 ete. ob. s. vio: vgl. Ardda. Chron. 
de Mon. Abingt. ed. Stevenson 11 233, hiddila, Beda, 
HE IV cap. XVI a. 686. vielleicht die O.N. Aidebourne. 
Bi. III 471 a. 967 (Cop.). hiddes edise, Bi. 11356 a. 931 
(Copy und das dem. Aiddi, L. V. 159. unt. $38, 8. 0.5 | 
Hruschka IT 26: Searle 296 b. 

Aina 160, zu an. hin. ursus. Egilss. 414b oder zum 
VN, der Afinas. B.-T. 565 bi: vgl. hun praef.. Bi. 1514 


a. 824(Cop.) ete. - : han praef., Bi. 1546 a.826 (Cop.) etc., 
huna, Db.. Suff. 324b, hune (fem.), Bi. III 190 a. 957 
(Cop.). die O.N. hunanbricy, Bi. 111 121 a. 956 (Cop) _ 
hunanpeg, Bi. I] 482 a. 940 (Cop.) etc.. hunesenol, Bi 
I] 602 a. 947 (Cop.) ete.. die einfachen Namen hyne 
L. V. 99. unt. $ 38. s.v., hynca 208, unt. § 40,5. _ 
mit den Compp. hunbald, L. V. 148, 311, hunberct 12,’ 
179 etc.. aldhun 168, 286 etc., badhun 328 ete., ur —. 
$ 66, s. v.: Hruschka Il 28: Searle 305 a, 562 b; Bir =z, 
P.B.B. XX 221. 
hinta 419, 440. 480, zu ags. hwit, albus, candidus, B— Tr, 
577 a: vgl. Apita presb.. Bi. 1519 a. 824 (Cop.), he: zu 
ms., Bi. II 156 a. 874 (Cop.), hwita beocere, K. 1354 =a _ >? 
(Orig.?) etc., aluuinus wit, Db., Hants. 50 b — aluui 22. wes 
albus. ebda, Apiting, Bi. 1577 a. 839 (near. cont. chart .). 
hpituc, Bi. II 268 a. 904 (Cop.) etc. und N. O. wie Pete 2- 
tingho. K: 685 a. ? (Orig.?), huitingtun, Bi. 1 497 a. 
816 (Cop.) ete., Apittuces hlap (Invitluces h. S.), Bi.I 11 
69 a. 955 (Cop.) ete., dazu das Fem. huitae, L.\. 5, 
unt. II, s.v.: Hruschka 11 28: Searle 310 a. 
hyssa 101, zu ags. Ayse, vir, B.-T. 584 b; vgl. hyssa presk bees 
(byssa p. B.). Bi. I 128 a. 696,697 (2) (Cop.), hyssi, L.\w % 
239. ob. $ 36, I, 4.8. v., Aysien 385, unt. § 40, Il, s.”” “' 
sowie die Compp. hysimon. L.V. 201 und adhysi 278 IC" 
unt. $S 71,1, s.v. 
imma (= ahd. Ighd. immo, Fé. 1 775. Br. 270b) 202 gehös sr! 
entweder zu an. da, lupus oder zu an. ma, lupa, pugn= . 
Egilss. 437 bi vgl. mona, Beda, H.E. IV cap. XXI == El 
679 und den O. N. ünmanbeorg, Bi. 1340 a. 7697?” 
(Cop.). Bi. 11 559 a. 944 (Cop.); Searle 315 a, 563 —# ° 
inte 337 entspricht ahd. ov, Pip. a. a.O. 11 388,14 2 a? 
einem Stamme von dunkler Bedeutung (s. Bruckne?™ 
aca. Q. 270h): vel. den O.N. «et intan bergum (intare 
beargan B.. ortebeorgas U) = at intanbeoryan (reatari 
beargan Bo, Bi. 1427 a, 822 ca. (Cop.) ete. = intebyrgan, 
K. SO8 a. 7 (Oriv.7): Searle 318 h. 
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laba 347 und lafa 200, zu ags. lif, superstes, B.-T. 614b: 
vgl. die O.N. lauan ham, Bi. IT1 600 a. ? (Cop.) etc. 
und laringtun, Bi. 1211 a. 725 (Orig.), dazu die Compp. 
oslaf, L.V. 3, uiylaf 395, uulflaf 125, unt. § 77, s. v. 
Hoda (= ahd. Igbd. liuto, F8. 1 858, Br. 278 b) 358 ist 
wahrscheinlich Kurzforn zu Bildungen wie liodberct, 
T.V. 108,112,185 ete., odfrith 414,420, hoduinı470u.a., 
unt. § 50, II, s.v.; vgl. leot dux, Bi. IJ] 229 a. 958 
(Cop.) etc. = leod dux, Bi. ITI 249 a. 958 (Cop.). 
mucca 172 gehört (sofern nicht kelt. Ursprungs, Holder 
a.a. 0. 602f) entweder zu einer mit ags. micel im 
Ablautsverhältnis stehenden Form mucel, die als ein- 
facher Name in mucel dux, Bi. I 220 a. 840 (Orig.) etc. 
belegt ist, oder zur Sippe von ahd. mühhun, grassari, 
praedari, Graff II 655, denn den von Hell. pag. 13, 
Anm. 1 erhobenen Einwand widerlegt vielleicht eine 
Bildung wie tiddesford, Bi. 1] 33 a. 847 (Orig.); vgl. 
mucca abb., Bi. 1 418 a. 801 (Cop.), Bi. I 434 a. 803 
(Orig.), mucca dux, Bi. 1508 a. 822 (Orig.), Bi. 1 511 
a. 823 (Orig.) und mucca, Sachron. a. 822 mss. A, 
D,E = müca mss. B,C. 
nytta 209, zu an. nytr, strenuus, fortis, Egilss. 608 b, 
ar. hey. 
ofa 15, 89, 251, 404, 434, 458 und offa 217, 228. 340, zur 
Sippe von got. ufjö, abundantia und des Volksnamens 
der ubii, worüber zu vgl. Müllenhoff, Ztschrfd A. IX 
130 ff.; statt weiterer Belege für das Vorkommen dieses 
recht oft wiederkehrenden Namens sei auf Hruschka 
153, Sw. 580 a, 643 a, Searle 361 a, 464a und Binz, 
P.B.B, XX 171 verwiesen. 
ou (= Igbd. ano, Br. 223 b) 200, ome 366 und anna 2 
[=anno, Fi. I 82, ostgot. anna, Wrede, Q. F. LXVII 
107) sind entweder Kurzformen zu Verbindungen wie 
mboth, L. V. 291, angarus, Db., Suff. 411 u. a. unt. 
959, s.v. oder sie gehören zur Sippe von ags. unan, 
concedere., dare, B.-T. 1122 b: vel. anne abb.. K. 1317 


a. 1022 (Orig.?). anna, Beda, H. E.. Sw. 466a und di 
O.N.: manerium quod dicitur anna (2). Bi. 11 256 a. 90 
(Cop.). anningadun. Bi. III 143 a. 956 (Orig.), onnar 
duun, Bi. 1266 a. 759 ı Orig) ete., onnanford, Bi. I 2€ 
a. 759 (Orig.). endlich una, L. V. 214, unt. s. v.: Sear 
60h. 71a. 

pega 337 (wenn nicht für pega zu ags. weg, aequor. B.— 
1151 a, doch s. ob. $ 16) scheint auf eine, vielleicht 
in mndd. page. equus, Schill. Lübb., Mndd. Wö. s. w 
wiederkehrende. mir dunkle Wz. zu führen: vgl. per 
abh.. Bi. 1 434 a. 803 (Orig.) = pega abh.. Bi. 1-4 
a. 803. B., CL... anachorita pegiae virginis germanus . 
M.H.B. 540 a. 714 und die O. N. pecganham (X), F 
SI a. GRO (Cop.). ecel. S. peg, Bi. 11 49 a. 851 (Cop.)- 
petekirk, Bi. 1567 a. 833 (Cop.) ete. und pegingaburn- 
pregeingu b.. Bi. 11 20 a. 843/844 (Cop.): Searle 3854 

peafa 216. undurchsichtig und «=. zex.: vgl. peuf, LN 
199. ob. S BB. 8 V. 

paeda (zu der Lesung pinda vgl. Wrede, Q. F. LIX 75 
119. zu einer ihrer Bedeutung nach dunkeln Wz., di 
noch vorliegen dürfte in peot. Bi. 1213 a. 727 (Cop. 
prot abb.. Bi. 1227 a. 723/737 (Cop.), piot dux. B 
1413 a. 799 (Cop.) ete. sowie in den O.N. peada 
stigele Bi. 1314 a. 778 (Cop.). peaddunpyrd (peda 
purp A.2., Bi. 111178 a. 956 (Cop.) u.ä. 

pleege 310, zur Sippe von ags. plegian, saltare, B.-T. 775: 
vel. den OLN, pleteswerth ( pletseith, B.), Bi. Il 92 a. 95 
(Cop) und die Compp. plegberet, 1.V. 208. 366. 369 etc 
pleegils 102, 275. 355 etc... plegheard 309, 372 etc.. un 
§ 52. s.v. 

plueca 199. zu ays. placcian, disceptare, lacerare u.s. © 
B.-T. 1776 a: an. 1. 

pymma 84. undurchsichtig und ax. Asy. 

rudda 412 erklärt sich einerseits durch die Sippe ve 
wags. radde. rubor. B.-T. 803 a. anderseits (mit Rücı 


1) Vgl. Schade, Wi. 67D b. 





sicht auf § 26, Anm. 1) teils durch die Sippe von an. 
rud, caedes, excidium. Egilss. 696 a. teils durch die- 
jenige von ags. ryöda, B.-T. 806 b, nhd. Rüde, Kluge, 
Wö.s.v.;vgl. ruta (?)'), Bi. 1229 a. 738 (Cop.) ete. und 
den O.N. rudegard (?). K. 1298 a. 1002 (Orig.?). 
sereua 164 gehört vielleicht zu ags. s@, mare, acyuor. 
B.-T. 808 a und den ersten (rliedern von saebercht 89. 
saeberet 283, 318, saedryth 36 etc., unt. § 50, I, b, s. ob. 
S 11,2, Annı. 2 (vgl. sewwi [für sewig?], Db., Wilts. 70, 
seuui, ebda,Oxf.154; Searle 415b). geht aber möglicher- 
weise auch auf einen Stamm *sewa- zurück (neben 
*suoi-, worüber zu vgl. Bruckner a. a. 0. 305). 
srzella 165.209, zu ags. snel, alacris, fortis, B.-T. 891 b: 
vgl. das patron. wellinc, Db., Cambr. 491 und die O.N. 
snellescumb, Bi. 11 75 a. 854 (Cop.), snellesgaron, Bi. 
III 606 a. 973 (Cop.) = snellesyaran, Bi. III 446 a. 956 
(Cop.), snelles ham, Bi. 11 383 a. 932 (Cop.). snelles linc 
snelleshlincB.), Bi. 111 358 a. 963 (Cop.); Hruselika II 41: 
Searle 427 h. 
sola 288 entspricht ahd. swolo, Fö. 1 1114 zu an. öl, sol, 
Egilss. 760a: vgl. an. so/, n. pr., ebda, ags. sol. Dh. 
Heref. 181 und den O.N. solemecres westnok (2). Bi. Hl 
647 a. 975 (Cop.). Dieser sola des L.V. dürfte identisch 
sein mit Jenem Begleiter des Bonifaz: solus, sola, der sich 
später zwischen Nürnberg und Augsburg niederliess 
und dem Orte Solenhofen seinen Namen gegeben haben 
soll: vgl. darüber Smith-Wace, A diction.of christ. biogr. 
IV 711b und Mabillon, A A.SS. Ord. Ben. ITF 2.429. 
uıtha 101, zu ags. suid. potens, fortis, B.-T. 959 a: vgl. 
suitha abb., Jaffé a. a. O. III 292 a. 755,786 und die 
Compp. suidbald, T..\V. 94, suidberct 7, 207. 208 ete.. 
aldaud 27 ete.. unt. § 75. 8. Vv. Searle 437 a. 
tella (= ahd. zello, Fé. 1 1369) 98. 100. 334 geht wahr- 
scheinlich auf ein mit ti bonus, praestans. B.-T. 984. a. 
im Ablautsverhältnis stehendes Thema *tali- zurück 
(vgl. got. untals, Schade, Wö. 1048 a, Wrede, Q. F. 


\ NS, ob. vala : eaddıa : cade: cada. 


LXVTIT 148). das sich noch belegen lässt in tela (fen 
lat.), Db., Suff. 420 und in dem O.N. telles byrg, B 
IT 254 a. 908 (Cop.); Searle 442 a. 

totta 345 kann nach § 24. Anm. 1 Kurzform sein 2 
einem mit torht-gebildeten Comp. (unt. § 56, sb. torci 
entspricht aber auch z.T. ahd. zuazo, F8.11371 zurSipy 
von ags. tötjan, eminere. B.-T. 1009 a; vgl. totta epis« 
Bi. 153 a. 674?) (Cop.), fota, Bi. 1294 a. 772 (Cop. 
totz, Db., Suss. 22 ete., totius, ehda, Ess. 38 b, toec 
Sim. Dun. a. 737 = totca (verschrieben?), ebda a. 7t 
mit den O. N. totenberg, Bi. 111 158 a. 956 (Cop.), totte 
eund, Bi. 11 205 a.? (Cop.) = totancumb, Bi. IT 556 a. 9- 
(Cop.), totteleseyn, K. 975 a.? (Orig.?) etc.; Hell. 7. 

fuda 231 und tudda 336 sind entweder (mit ahd. ze 
Fi. I 1371?) durch die Sippe von ags. tude (?), parm 
B.-T. 1018a zu erklären. oder = tuda, tuöda (§ = 
Annı. 1, tada, tiöda? zu got. tunthus, Schade, * 
1227 b?): vgl. tuda presb., Bi. I 434 a. 803 (Orig.), ti 
episc.. Bi. 133 a. 664 (Cop.), Bi. II, Anh. III a. € 
(Cop.) ete., tudda presb., Bi. 1461 a. 811 (Orig.) e 
und O.N. wie tuddeles born, Bi. II 81 a. 854 (Cop 
tudeslegh, Bi. 111 235 a. 958 (Cop.), tude ford, Bi. II 11 
a. 882 (Cop.), tudanhec, Bi. III 602 a. ? (Cop.), tudda 
ham, Bi. 1T 81 a. 854 (Cop.), tudıngtun, Bi. 11158 : 
969/970 (Cop.) = tudinegatun, Bi. IL] 482 a. 965/97 
(Cop.) u.a.. endlich fydt, L. V. 117, unt. § 38, s.v 
Searle 460 a. 

tulla 96 kinnte sich ablautend zur Sippe von ags. ¢ 
praestans, B.-T. 984a (vgl. ted, L. V. 297, tlle 16 
tilist 95, 108, 108 ete. unt. § 38, s.v.) stellen; denselb« 
Stamm bietet ahd. zulling, F6. 11372 und der ag 
O.N. fullingtun, Bi. 111 274 a. 960 (Orig.). 

fumma 228 gehört. vielleicht zur Sippe von ahd. zema 
decere, Schade. Wi. 1245 b; vgl. tumi (?), Db., Wor 
177. 177 b, femme, ebda, Yorks. 298 und den O. 
tumbuldes treop (2) (=: tunbaldes t. 2), Bi. TIL 453 a. 9 
(Cop.); Searle 460 a. 


Zr 60> = 


uttel abb., Bi. I 346 a. 787 (Cop.) = utel abb., Bi. I 35 
a. 789 (Cop.). Bi. 1369 a. 793 (Orig.) sowie die O.} 
utan ege, Bi. II 487 a. 940 (Cop.) und utelan bricı 
K. 624 a. 980 (Orig.) ete.. s.ob. § 24, Anm. 1; Sear! 
470b, 581 b. 

wada 14, 173. 326, zur Sippe von ags. wadan, ire, pergeri 
B.-T. 1148b; vgl. den ep. wada, Wids. 22, Binz, P. B.1 
XX 198, woselbst weitere Belege: Hruschka II 4 
Searle 472). 

uicga 466, zur Sippe von ags. wig, pugna etc. B.— 
1219b: vgl. piyya, Bi. 1 284 a. 799:802 (Cop.) e ı 
pigya yprinc.. Bi. I 369 a. 793 (Orig.) ete.. die Ow 
pigan camp, Bi. II 602 a. 947 (Cop.) etc., wiegan « 
kK. 1296 a. 1002 (Orig.?), uuiggan geat, Bi. TIT 583 
972 (Orig.) und die Compp. wigbald, L.V. 103, 12 
116 etc.. wegbercht 56, 148, uiyberct 123, 189, 235 et- 
unt. § 44. s.v.: Hruschka II 48; Searle 485 a. 

witta 305. zur Sippe von ags. witan, noscere, B.-T. 1245 — 
vgl. auitta abb., Bi. 1157 a. 704 (Cop.), wıta episcı 
Bi. 153 a. 674(?) (Cop.) = (?) uta epies., Bi. [ I= 
a. 742 (Orig). den O. N. pittanmer, Bi. II 205 a. 
(Cop.) mit den Compp. wit)beret, L. V. 188, uitgıls 108 
183 und witmer 219, unt. § 44, s.v.; s. auch ob. § 2€ 
Ann. 1. 

uynna 167. zu avs. yn, voluptas, deliciae, B.-T. 1285 € 
vel. wynna, Bi. 1122 a. 844 (Cop.), wyna Lund. episc 
Bi. 133 a. 664 (Cop.). die O. N. wynnefeld, K. 710 
1004 (Orig.?) = winefeld (?). K. 798 a. 1002 (Orig.” 
wynne med, K. 683 a. 978,992 (Orig.?). pynestan (_ 
Bi. IT 268 a. ? (Cop.) und pynna pudu, Bi. II L 
a. 956 (Cop.), dazu die Compp. uynberet, L.V. 238 
360. uyndburg 41. wynfrith 261,295 etc., unt. § 50, IL, s - 

ycca 214 ist wahrscheinlich verwandt mit ahd. uch, P* 
111 35,22, ucrho, ebda, LIT 65,12 (vgl. daneben unco, F 
1 1216) und gehört offenbar zu ags. ce, rana, B.-4 
1291 b: zur selben Sippe stellen sich wohl auch O. 
wie ccingermb, Pi. TH 142 a. 956 (Cop.), ueking ecker 
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Bi_ 1418 a. 801 (Cop.). weingeford, Bi. II 435 a. 938 ° 

\Odrx-ig.) etc. K. V1319a. 

la 2338 ist vielleicht mit ags. de, ulula, B.-T. 1088 a 
Zusammenzubringen (vgl. die Grimm’sche Erklärung 
des patr. uline bei Fö. I 1211), lässt sich aber ausser- 
halb des L. V. meines Wissens nirgends wieder belegen. 


II. Feminina. 

aebbe 23, zum Stamme des entspr. masc. abba, IL. V. 
177. ob. s.v.: vgl. wbba (lat.) abbat., Bi. 159 a. 675 
(Cop.) ete. = ebba, eabba, abbat., Bi. 1121 a. 694 
(Cop.) etc.=(?) aebbae, Beda, H.E.. Sw. 482 b = wbbe, 
Jaffé a. a. O. 111 83 zit. nach 722: Searle +b. 

berchtue 23, zum Stamme des masc. bercht, L. V. 104, 
113. 147 ete., ob. 8,36, I, 6. s. v.: vgl. bereta (lat.), Beda, 
H.E. Il cap. V a. 616, den lat. Dat. bertanae abbat.. 
Bi.1 69 a. 676 (Cop.), das dem. betti, L. V. 161. 164. 
266 etc.. unt. $ 38, s.v. und das fem. bett«, L.V. 45, 
ob. $36, II, 7, s. v. 

hetae 28. zum Stamme des entsp. mase. huita, L. VY. 
419, 440, 480. ob. § 37.1, 8. v.: vel. hieite .. . bradan 
wif... K. 1354 a. ? (Orig.?). 

“nee 19 (ob. § 35, Anni. 2) ist wahrscheinlich verwandt 
ME an. nanna. n. pr., Egilss. 593 a zu schwed. nanna. 
Matter (Mogk, Pauls Grdr. I 1063. anders Wrede, 
- EY. LXVIII 91): vgl. daneben das mase. nodelmus 
IRA. nunna rex sudsax., Bi. 1113 a. 692 (Cop.) ete. 
= Peunna rex aust. sax., Bi. 1211 a. 727 ca. (Orig.). 
NUPe meg ines, Sachron. a. 710. mss. A, D. E= nunna., 
NSS. B,C, dazu die O.N. nunton (), Bi. 133 a. 664 
Cop»), nunnetun, K. 816 a. 1065* und nuiuneton (nıun- 
won K.). Bi. TL 256 a. 903 (Cop.). 

late 28. zu ags. fit, tener, blandus, B.-T. 970a: vgl. 
- aedilbergae, quae aliv nomine tatae vocabatur. 
Beda, H.E. II cap. IX a. 625, tate .. hwitan dohtor, 
k. 1354 a. ” (Orig.?), das mase. fata min., Bi. II 170 


a. 882 (C'op.)ete., tata presb.. Bi. IT 251 a. 902 (Cop.) et: 
tata bisceop. Bi. 1] 280 a. 879/908 (Cop.) ete. und d 
Compp. tatbercht. L. V. 59, tatberct, 100, 110, 177 et 
tatfrith 216, 338, 346 etc., unt. § 56, s. v. 


§ 38. Einfache Namen auf -: (-e) (unt. § 87,4). 

Zu dieser Gruppe gehören, abgesehen von schon 
($ 36) zitierten, als starke Nomina belegten Bildungen 
folgenden. ausschliesslich männlichen einfachen Namera 


aelli 380, zum Stamme des schwachen aella, L.V. 1. 
472, ob. $ 37. I. s. v.: vgl. eli, Db., Shropsh. 255, ae. 
Sw. 540 b, elle qui et elfwinus, Flor. Wig., M.H. 
623, elle Sachron. a. 827 und die O.N. «lesbeorg, # 
1 455 a. 808 (Cop.), wlesford, K. 685 a. ? (Orig.?), elle 
burne, Bi. III 528 a. 969 (Cop.) ete. 

aetti 170, zum Stamme des schwachen atta, L. V. 17 
ob. § 37,I. s.v.: vgl. «tt archiep., K. 784 a. 104 
(Orig.?) = (?) eadsius (wohl für eadsigus) archiep., E 
785 a. 1044/1047* = readsinus (l. eadsıgus) archiey 
K. 786 a. 1049* etc. 

baede 432 gehört entweder zum Stamme des schwacht 
bada, L.V. 85, 472, ob. § 37, 1,8. v. oder zur Sip] 
von ags. bédan, cogere, compellere, B.-T. 65b; vg 
den O.N. badespel, Bi. 1183 a. 709 (Cop.) = bedepi 
Bi. 1226 a. 775/778 (Cop.) = beddespel, Bi. III 583 
972 (Orig.) ete. 

betta 161, 164, 266, 336 dürfte (nach § 24, Anm. 1) en 
standen sein aus *bereti zu ags. beorht, splendid- 
lueidus, clarus, B.-T. 86a: vgl. bettt, Beda, H.E., & 
55la, den O.N. beftesford. Bi. III 583 a. 972 (Ori 
die einfachen Bildungen bercht, 1. V. 104, 113,147 e 
ob. § 36. 1. 8, s. v., berchtae 23, ob. § 87, II, s. v., bette 
ob. S 36. IT, 7. s. v. und die Compp. beretöryth 83 et 
beretfled 38, beretferö 321, 324, 458 etc., aelberet & 
154, albercht 65. 330, 451 ete.. ceolbercht 61, 99 ek 
unt. $ 75. NV. 


Boe Gas 


bryve@ >21, 269, 340 kann Kurzform sein zu einer Bildung 
wie brynuald, L. V. 335, unt. § 53. II.s.v. oder zu 
as. brün, fuscus, furvus, B.-T. 128b gehören: vel. 
brzerey dux, Bi. I 114 a. ? (Cop.), bryne, Bi. I 294 a. 772 
(C’op.). bryne presb., Bi. I 398 a. 798 (Cop.). die O.N. 
brugprees fleot, Bi. I 81 a. 680 (Cop.). brynes ham, K. 675 
a. 90 (Orig.?), brynessol, Bi. II 550 a. 944 (Cop.). die 
einfache starke Form brun abb., Bi. I 268 a. 761 
(Cop.) etc., brun preost, Bi. III 536 a. 2 (Cop.) ete., 
brı«»2, K. 759 a. ? (Orig.?) etc., mit den O.N. brunes 
ford, Bi. II 476 a. 940 (Cop.) = bronesford (2), Bi. IL 145 
a. 956 (Cop.), brunes ham, Bi. IIT 477 a. 967 (Cop.) ete. 
und den Compp. brunhard presb., Bi. 1522 a. 834 (?) 
(Orig.) ete., brungar, T.R.E., Db. Dors. 79. Devon. 
103 etc., Ellis 1387, II 60, 299, endlich brynea, L. V. 
196, 217, unt. § 40, II,s.v.: Hruschka 124: Searle 
117 b, 542 b. 


bynt 139 und bynni 115, 162. zum Stamme des schwachen 
buea, L.V. 81, 277, ob. § 87. Ls. v.: vgl. sign. man. 
byezai duc., Bi. I 320 a. 779 (Orig.), schwache Formen 
wie Aynna, Bi. 1215 a. 732 (Orig.), bynna, Bi. 1 266 
2.759 (Orig.), bynna, Bi. 1356 a. 789 (Cop.) ete. sowie 
die C).N. bynningtun, K. 898 a.? (Orig.2) = binnington, 
Bi. I 33 a. 664 (Cop.) und bynnynegweyrd, K. 625 a. 980 
(Ori gr, >) = bunewyrd, K. 1368 a. ? (Orig. ?). 

cet 340 führt mit dem offenbar identischen coéfi, coefi 
des Beda, H. E. II cap. XIII a. 627 auf einen nicht 
fanz, durchsichtigen Stamm *cöfi- bezw. cobi- (ver- 
wand mit ays. ceaf, palea. B.-T. 147 h?): dass der 
Name unkeltischen Ursprungs ist. betonen Grimm. 
Myth. 82 und Stokes bei Holder a. a. ©. 1062. 


ud 161 kann einerseits wie euda, 1. V. 220, cudda 
8. 163, ob. § 87,1. s. v. und cyda 251, ob. § 37, I. s. v. 
die ob. a. a. O. angezogene Sippe von ahd. chuton, 
meditari, Graff, [V 365 vertreten, anderseits mit diesen 
Bildungen, unter Hinweis auf $ 26, Anm. 1 auf das 
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Etymon des ersten Gliedes von cuthbald 132, 
cuthbercht 74. 98 etc., cuthdegn 270, 310, 379 etc. 
8 56,s.v. zurlickgehen und ist im Übrigen a= 
diort 361, 369. 408, zu ags. déor, dirus, vehemens, . 
201 b oder ags. déor, carus etc., ebda s.v.; vgl. 
schwache diora antist., Bi. I 294 a. 772 (Cop.) e 
(?) dorulf ep., Bi. 1310 a. 777 (Cop.) = diora ep. 
I 363 a. 765/791 (Cop.) ete., diora, Bi. IL 17 a. 
(Orig.) ete.. diora, Gn., Sw. 618b, den O. N. dk 
treop. Bi. Ill 29 a. 949 (Orig.) und Compp. wie deor 
(min. K.). Bi. I] 218 a. 897 (Cop.), diorlaf epise. 
IL 151 a. 872 (Cop.), diormod p., Bi. I] 156 a. 
(Cop.) etc.; Hruschka 1 33; Sw. 618a: Searle 1 
047 a. 
ebbi 131, 154, 250 und ebbe 453, 463, zum Stamme 
schwachen abla, L. V. 177, ob. § 37, I, s. v. sowie 
fem. aebbe. L.V. 23, ob. § 37,.1L,s.v.; vgl. ebbi 
155 vor 675 (Cop.), ebbi, Db., Glouc. 165 und die 
ebesham, Bi. 11 396 a. .933 (Cop.) etc., ebbesham 
III 612 a. ? (Cop.) und ebbeslad, K. 709 a. 1 
Searle 4b. 
ecct 200, zum Stamme des schwachen ecca, L. V. 152 
§ 37, 1,s.v.: vgl. ecci, Bi. 166 a. ? (Cop.) = (?) 
Bi. 167 a. 676 (Cop.) und ecce episc., Bi. I 166 a. 
(Cop.). 
ecgt 175, zum Stamme des schwachen ecga, L.V. 90, 
ob. § 37, 1,s.v. ist im Ags. meines Wissens az. 
embe 440 ist ein a=. Asy. von unsicherer Herkunft, de 
Etymon indessen identisch sein dürfte mit demjen 
von lgbd. ampo, ampa, Br. 223 b. 
est 214 befriedigt folgende Grundformen: 1. *asi- 
idg. Wz. ds, brennen [Kluge, W6. s.v. Asche]?. 
eessteca, Bi. I 141 a. 697 (Orig.) ete.); 2. *ası- (zu 
as, worüber Br. 227 b): 3. *ausı- (zu Wz. aus, wor! 
Br. 230 a); 4. *ansi- (doch s. ob. § 9,2); 5. *os- ( 
§ 55, I,s.v. os [-=ahd. wos], doch s. ob. § 9,2). 
ese, Bi. II 100 a. 858 (Orig.), oese, Gn., Sw. 648 b, 
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Beda, H.E., Sw. 543a und die O.N. esegburna, Bi. 
1311 a. 777 (Cop.) = esingburne, Bi. II 346 a. 930 (Cop.), 
esenburne, Bi. I 183 a. 709 (Cop.) etc. und esendike (?), 
Bi. 133 a. 664 (Cop.); Searle 235 a. 

haedi 341 und haethi 196 können Kurzformen sein einer- 
seits zu hadubald, L. V. 438, hadberct 206 etc., hadu- 
ferth 376 etc., unt. § 72, I, s. v. (doch vgl. ob. § 1, 7, a), 
anderseits zu einer Verbindung wie haedberct, L. V. 
171, deren erstes Glied sich durch ags. hé@d, campus, 
B.-T. 502 a, Jellinghaus, Anglia XX, N. F. VIII 289, 
erklären lässt (unt. § 48,s.v.); az As7.; vgl. das 
schwache hada, L.V. 258, hadda 159, ob. § 37, I, s. v.: 
Binz, P. B. B. XX, 165. 

heeci 173, 201, zur Sippe von ags. hacciane concidere, 
B.-T. 497 a; vgl. sign. hecct, Bi. I 125 a. ? (Cop.) und 
die O.N. haccebroc, Bi. II 205 a. ? (Cop.) etc., hacce- 
Durne, K. 693 a.? (Orig.?) etc., hecinga hleah (?), Bi. 
II 402 a. 934 (Cop.) etc.; Searle 288 b. 

hemmi 335, zum Stamme des schwachen hemma, L. V. 
94, 100, ob. § 37,1,s.v.; vgl. hemminus (oder statt 
hemmingus?), Anecd. Ox. I, 7, 31. 

hiddi 159, zum Stamme des schwachen hidda, L. V. 274, 
ob. § 37, 1,s.v.; vgl. hiddi presh., Bi. 161 a. 675 
(Cop.) 

hiodde 328 und hiuddi 100, 253, 333, 353 gehen mit hiudu 
80 (= hiuda? ob. $ 16, 3,b, Anm.), Igbd. heudo etec., 
Br. 267 b (vgl. iudecausus, Br. 111) und ahd. hiuto, 
F%.1 689 auf ein dunkles, wahrscheinlich den :-Stämmen 
(s. auch Br. a. a. OQ.) zugehöriges Etymon; az. ı27.: 
ob. § 34, 1, Anm. 

hyni 99, zum Stamme des schwachen huna, L. V. 160, 
ob. § 37, I, s.v.; vgl. hunt, Db., Shropsh. 260 und hunni, 
ebda, Shropsh. 255, 258, 959 b. 

Wdi 218 steht hinsichtlich seines Stammes wohl im Ab- 
lautsverhältniss zu dem ersten Gliede von adhysi, 
L.V. 278, unt. § 44, s.v.; vgl. cadfrith fil. iddi (?), Bi. 
1108 a. 688/690 (Cop.), das schwache ida, Sw. 632 b 
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mit dem patr. ding, ebda, und die O.N. iddeshal, Bi. 
1581 a. 836 (Orig.), et ide, K. 940 a. ? (Orig.?), id- 
hildestan, Bi. 111 349 a. 963 (Cop.); Hruschka II 29: 
Searle 314. 

int 99,281 dürfte Kurzname sein zu Bildungen wie ım- 
frith, L.V. 252. ingeld 143, ingild 108, 144, 176 ete., 
unt. § 509. ».v.: vgl. ee, Bi. 1113 a. 692 (Cop.) ete. 
=(?)ine, Bi. 1211 a. 725 ca. (Orig.). 

iubi 175 steht im Ablautsverhältnis zu eafa (s. ob. sh. 
eofu, § 37.1, s. v.) und ist ax. rez. 

layudi 126 ist vielleicht als Deminutiv eines Verbalsubst.., 
*lagud- aufzufassen, das sich den an. Nom. ag.: Aptudr, 
osor. Egilss. 384a. regnudr, incantator (Beiname Odins). 
ebda 669 a. rofudr, qui invenit. obtinet, possidet. ebda 
672 b. u.a. (vel. Kluge, St. Bi. § 29b, Wrede, Q. F. 
LXVIII, 146) zur Seite stellen und durch die Sippe 
von ays. lagian, ponere. decernere, B.-T. 615 a, die 
auch sonst Namenelemente liefert, erklärt werden 
könnte: vgl. z. B. whtleg, uihtleging, Gn., Sw. 478 b 
und O.N. wie laggeburne (?), K. 1813 a. 1017 (Orig.?), 
lagefare, K. 972 a. ? (Orig.?), K. 1300 a. 1004 (Orig.?). 
laganford, K. 710 a. 1004 (Orig.?), K. 1298 a. 1002 
(Orig.?ı u. a.: s. auch ewedilach, L.V. 275, unt. $ 85. s. v. 

paelli 340 :sofern nicht paelli, vgl. ahd. Igbd. wallo, 
uallo, Fb. 11230. Br. 316a, zu ags. wel, strages, B.-T. 
1152). oder ags. nrdh. wal), murus etc., ebda s. v., 
doch s. ob. § 16'. zu einem seiner Bedeutung nach 
dunkeln Stamme, der in pallınus, Db., Warw. 242, 
sowie in den O.N. palinga schittas (?) ‚cf. Pallinghanı 
on the river Arun. Bi.). Bi. III 58 a. 953 (Cop.) wieder- 
kehren «dürfte. 

tidi 200, zu ags. td. saeculum, B.-T. 98la: vgl. fidı 
presb., vit. S. Cuthb. ed. Stevens. Il 282, das schwache 
tida, Bi. 1213 a. 727 (Cop.), &da prep., Bi. 1241 a. 744 
(Cop.), fda Bi. 1426 a. 802 ca. (Cop.) ete., die O.N, 
tiddancumbd (tiddame. B.), Bi. 111 200 a. ? (Cop.), tiddes- 
ford, Bi. I133 a. 847 (Orig.) etc. und die Compp. tid- 
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bald, L. V.110, 155, 244 etc., tidbercht 382, 463 etc., 
trdburg 27, 35 etc., unt. § 50, IIs. v.: Hruschka II 42; 
Searle 455a. 

ATi 297 und tll 169, zu ags. tl, praestans, B.-T. 984a; 
vgl. tile, Bi. 1583 a. 837 (Orig.), die O.N. tıllingham, 
K. 957 a. ? (Orig.?) und tilluces leag, Bi. III 83 a. 955 
(Cop.), den einfachen Namen trlisı, L. V. 95, 103. 108, 
170, 211, unt. s.v. und die Compp. ftilbaeth, L. V. 174, 
£il.bercht 80, 468 etc., tildegn 316, 442, 462 etc., unt. 

§ 56,s.v.: Hruschka II 48; Searle 453 b. 

tlise 95, 103, 108, 170, 211, das ausserhalb des L. V. 
zu fehlen scheint, könnte (sofern *tilis nicht als Analogon 
zum einer Bildung wie got. walıs, Kluge, St. Bi. § 215, 
ata fzufassen ist) auf ein Adjectivabstr. *tlis- schliessen 
la sssen, das aus til (s. ob. sb. tals 297 etc.) in ähnlicher 
W e ise gebildet wäre, wie ags. blips, bliss aus blöde, 
li-> =, liss aus lie etc. (Kluge a. a. O. § 146); vgl. tili 
2877, tilli 169, ob. s. v. und die a. a. O. zitiert. Compp. 

tydi 17, zum Stamme des schwachen fuda, L. V. 231, 

ue da 336, ob. § 37, 1, s.v.: vgl. den O. N. tydices 

9~ Bi. 111373 a. 964/995 (Cop.): Hruschka II 44. 

uud 97 mag verschrieben bezw. verlesen sein für 
U -iti, dessen dunkler Stamm zu wont L. V. 166, ob. 
== 6, I, r, s.v. im Ablautsverhältnis stehen dürfte 
un «ZW auch sonst in Namen begegnet: vgl. uinta, Gn., 

SW _ 508b, und den O.N. pintanceaster, Bi. II 176 

a.rE 330/885 (Cop.) etc., K. VI 35+b, dazu Miller a.a.O.76. 


§ 39. Einfache Namen auf -il, -ila. -lin (unt. § 87,5). 
I. Einfache Namen auf -ıl. 


Die  hieher gehörigen, ausschliesslich männlichen 
Bilduns ®&n des L. V. sind: 

boese® 51, boesil 207 und bos 196, zum Stamme des 

sca wachen bosa, L. V. 86, 342, ob. § 37, I. s.v.: vel. 

bosel episc., Bi. 148 a. 672 (Cop.) ete., bosel presb., 

Bi. 1128 a. 716 (Cop.), boisil, Beda, H. E.. Sw. 648 b 


un Me 


(- boesel L.V.51?). die erweiterte Form boselın (?, sta 
boseliny?), Db., Suss. 16, boselinus (?), ebda, Suss. 2C 
(s. auch Fé. 1278) und den O.N. bosselynyn (?), I 
IT 527 a. 943 ıCop.): Searle 111b. 

ptichil 173, zur Sippe von ags. pie, acisculum, B. 
773b. Graff. TTI 324, Fritzner a.a.O. IT1936a; we 
die O. N. pichedes ho, Bi. 1183 a. 709 (Cop.) ete., = 
cinga uwd K. 812 a. 1062 (Orig. ?). pikereshom, Bi. I 
a. 709 (Cop.) ete.: Henschel-Du-Cange s. v.: Sez 
388 a: FG. 1985: Bruckner 382 a. 


II. Einfache Namen auf -(s)la. 

blaedla 186, 203. zur Sippe von ags. bléd, spiritus, glor- 
B.-T. 107 a: vgl. blaedla, bledla .. rex Hunnorus 
Beda, H. E., Sw. 482a und das Comp. blaedsut 
L. V. 21. unt. § 50, I, b, s. v.: der zu Grunde liegene 
Stamm dürfte in den O.N. bledenith (bledenhith K 
Bi. 11189 a. 712 (Cop.) ete., bleddanhlew, K. 721 
1012 (Orig.?) etc. und bledhildewel, Bi. IT 499 a. 9 
(Cop.) wiederkehren. 

etla 229 stellt sich wahrscheinlich zum Stamme d 
schwachen atta. 1.V. 179, ob. § 37, I, s.v., sow 
des demin. acti 170, ob. § 38, s. v.1); vgl. aetla, atti 
atıla.. rex Hunnorum. Beda, H.E. a. 446, Sw. 48 
(s. ob. sb. blaedlay  «rtla, Wids. 18, aetla mon.. Bee 
H. E.IV cap. XXIII a. 680: cf. Smith-Wace a. a. 
1538 h, s.v., Binz. P.B.B. XX 205. 

Anmerkung: Jefilla 197 ist nach § 13, 1, b, Anm. wa 
scheinlich verschrieben für lefing (vgl. lefineg, L. V. 285, ı 
S42 sv... 

Ill. Einfache Namen auf -Ln. 
Diese Gruppe ist im L.V. durch ein einziges Ma 
eulinum vertreten: 
ecelin 222. das mit enelin rex oceid. Saxon. (qui ling 
corum ceadin voeatur) Beda, H.E. II cap. 1V a.6 
'y Die Tantliehe Entwicklung durchläuft die Reihe *aXthila 
*atitida — *ethi)la — etla: vgl. Sievers § 80, § 144, § 231.2. 
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— cewlin, Sachron. ms. F a. 568 auf eine Grundform 
*caw-lin zurückzugehen scheint, also wahrscheinlich 
stammverwandt ist mit dem schon ob. & 37, I, s. v. 
berührten caua, L.V. 201, mit cawel, Bi. III 94 a. 956 
(Cop.: und dem ersten Gliede der O. N. capelburne (?), 
Bi. 1546 a. 826 (Cop.) und capelden (?), Bi. 11 490 a. 
940 (Cop.). 


§ 40. Einfache Namen auf -tca, -eın “unt. $ 87,6). 


Vorbemerkung: Einfache Namen auf blosses -ic, als 
Analoga zu den ob. $ 39, I angeführten Bildungen auf 
-ıl lassen sich mit Zuverlässigkeit aus dem L. V. nicht 
beibringen; ob cynech 340 und willech 473 hierher zu ziehen 
sind, ist sehr fraglich, da nebentoniges 2 der Ableitungs- 
silben, wie aus § 15,1,a hervorgeht, die Trübung zu e in 
der Regel noch nicht erfahren hat, und unser Denkmal 
den im Nrth. freilich öfter begegnenden Übergang des 
auslautenden c zu h bezw. ch (Sievers $ 210,3) nicht zu 
kennen scheint; überdies können eynech und uillech Com- 
Posita sein, worüber zu vgl. ob. § 12,2, Anm. 1. 


I. Einfache Namen auf -(dea. 


brzmea (= ahd. brunicho, Fi. I 284) 196, 217, zum Stamme 
des dem. brynt, L V. 221, 269, 340. ob. $38, s.v.! ar. har. 

dremca 104, 199 und dremka 95, walirscheinlich zu ags. 
zu ags. dröam, jubilum, B.-T. 210 a; ax. Asy: vgl. das 
Comp. dreamuulf, L. V. 114, unt. $ 44, s. v. 

hyneca( as. hunico, Fö. 1758) 208, zum Stamme des 
schwachen huna, L. V. 160, ob. § 37. I. s.v. und des 
dem. hyni 99, ob. § 38, s. v.: ür. hey. 

hysea (= ahd. husicho, Fb. 1.764) 9, zu ags. hits, domus, 
B.-T. 568 a: vgl. husa episc., Bi. 1581 a. 836 (Orig.), 
hussa, Lk., Sw. 635 a, dazu die O.N. hyscen denes niearc, 
K. 688 a. 995 (Orig.?) und husan treo. Bi. II 583 a. 
972 (Orig.); Searle 380 b, 562 b. 

hysica 385, zum Stamme von hyssi, 1. V. 239, ob. $ 36, 
l,s.v.; ar. Ag. 


taetica 172 ist wahrscheinlich stammverwandt mit ahr 
za20. zazil ete.. Fb. I 1366 (vgl. wand. tata (?), Wrec 
(). F. LIX 83. LXVIIT 124) und dem ersten Glie- 
von zezipure, ebda 11367, deren Etymon nach Grima 
(esch. d. d. Spr. 808 mit demjenigen von ne. tum 
identisch zu sein scheint: vgl. das im Mittelvo 
ablautende erste Glied des O.N. terttucanstan. Bi. IL_ 
a.856(Cop.)ete.: vielleicht ist /wetica verschrieben besa 
verlesen für factua (vgl. indessen Binz, P.B.B. XX 15 


Il. Einfache Namen auf -eın. 
Hieher stellen sich folgende Masculina: 


cynicin 227, zum Stamme der Namen cyna, L. V. 136 
ob. & 37. I, s.v.. cynt 239, 340, ob. § 36, I. Anm. 
und der ersten Glieder von eynabald 11, 90, 124 ete. 
cynibercht GO, 80, 463. cyniberet 112, 114, 128 ete. 
unt. § 45, s.v.: vgl. auch cynech 340, ob., Vorbem. 
an. Er. 

hogein 195. zur Sippe von ags. Ayegan, cogitare, med 
tari, B.-T. 578a. ar. ksy.: vgl. hoga, Db., Nottingl 
286 und die O.N. hogebura meare (7), Bi. 111 648 ; 
975 (Cop) und hogganclyf (7), K. 722 a.? (Orig.: 
dazu die ersten Glieder von hygbald, L. V. 80, 9 
101 ete., unt. § 50, 1.«. 


$ 41. Einfache Namen auf -ue, -(dea (unt. $ 87,7)". 
[. Einfache Namen auf -uc. 
hrallue 222, gehört vielleicht zur Sippe von an. brall 
to trick. to job (7). Cleasby-Vigf. 76 und ist im ganze 
germ. Gebiete az. 4237. 


4) Die in den S841 48 aufeeführten Namen sind zumeist ree 
problematischer Natur: indessen glaubte ich doch, da fremd 
Ur-prune nut Sicherheit nicht festgestellt werden konnte, dieselb 
möglicherweise als germanische Bildungen betrachten und ei 
demzemässe, wenn auch nicht durchweg befriedigende, so do 
nach bestem Vermögen unternommene Erklärung versuchen 2 
allen. 


tludeac 337 ist zwar ebenfalls az. %zy., lässt sich aber 
vielleicht auf ein Verbalsubst. *colud- zurückführen, 
das aus der Wurzel col, ardere, genau so gebildet ist, 
wie beispielsweise ags. meotod, an. mjotupr aus der 
Wwuanrzel met, messen (vgl. Kluge. St. Bi. $29b) und 
in diem O.N. coludes burh (-- coludı urbs. Beda, H. E. 
IV cap. XIX), Miller a.a.O. 29 wiederkehrt: s. auch 
laggzdldı, L.V. 126, ob. $ 38, s. v.: bezüglich des Stammes 
vgl. cola, Bi. 11326 a. 925/941 (Orig.), edelmer cola 
supe u, K. 1334 a. 1046 (Orig.?), cola, Db., Derb. 274 b, 
colee angl., ebda, Berks. 62 etc, Ellis a.a. QO. 1399, 
il G9, 304, Verbindungen wie colbrand, Bi. III 358 late 
10 th cent. (Cop.), colgrin, K. 795 a. 1051* und die 
0. IN. collambur:, Bi. 196 a. 681 (Cop.), colenceaster, 
Bi- 11357 a. 931 (Cop.), colenea, Bi. I 339 a. 785 (Cop.) 
ete., K. VI273a, endlich ahd. colo ete., Fé. 1319, 
ll <@15, Igbd. colo, Bruckner 274a: zur Etymologie 
Br- a.a.O.: Hruschka I 27; Searle 141 a. 545 a. 


dedue 106, zur Sippe von ags. dd, actio, actus, factum, 
B-T. 192 a: är. ker. doch vgl. deda, Beda, H.E. 11 
ap. XVI a. 628. dedanus, Pip. a. a. 0. T1208.3 (s. ob. 
§ 34,3), den O.N. dedintun. K. 950 a. 1049/1032 
(Orig, ?) und die Compp. dedhacth, L.V. 184 und ded- 
“ee 354, unt. § 50, UI, s. v. 


honoe 199, zur Sippe von ags. hana. gallus, B.-T. 507 b, 
lat. canere u. dgl.. Kluge, Wö. sb. hahn. ist an- 
sCheinend az. ızr., vgl. aber an. äslakr hani, Fritzner 
2.2.0. 1729b, ahd. hano, hanno und Compp. wie 
banolt, hanrinc, hansuind u. a. bei Fü. 182, 608: 
Anecd. Oxon. 1,7, 55: Searle 279 b. 


wdue ( ahd. wituch, FG. T 1280) 229, zu ags. wid, amplus, 
vaStus, capax, B.-T. 1215 a, ist anscheinend 4. kar.: 
vel. die O.N. widesget (7). Bi. 11509 a. 942 (Cop.) 
WNd pidestun (?), Bi. III 613 a. 973 (Cop.) mit zeidsith, 
LV, 179, unt. § 56, s.v.; Searle 485 b, 582 b. 


za We = 


II. Einfache Namen auf -(w)ca. 


aluca 285, zum Stamme der ersten Glieder von albew—a-: 
65, 350, 451 etc., alburg 44, 45, alric 248, 386 ex 
unt. $ 59 (vgl. ahd. alicho, Fé. 163 = Igbd. alece+ 
Bruckner 222 b) oder alubercht 90, aluberct 110, 174 
218 etc., aluburg 19, 29, 29 etc., unt. § 55, I, ax. ——* 
baduca 217, 228, 353, und, unter Hinweis auf § I 
vielleicht auch beoduca 102 (—. ahd. patucho, Fb. t= 
Igbd. pattuco, Bruckner 231 a) zu ags. badu, b 
pugna, strages, B.-T. 69 b; vgl, biscop baducing, Eddi — 
Vit. Wilfr. cap.3, den ep. beadeca, Wids. 112, Binz,P.B. 
XX 152 f. woselbst Belege in O. N., dazu bada, L. 
85. 472, ob. § 37, I, s.v., badu (fem.), 39, ob. § 
ll. s.v., baede (?) 432. ob. § 88, s.v. und die Comp 
badhard, L. V. 371, 390, badheard 285, badhelm IE 
204, 294 ete.. unt. § 70, s. v. 


§ 42. Einfache Namen auf -ing (unt. § 87,8). 


Auch diese Formen sind ausnahmslos Masculina: 


adding 102 ( adding ob. § 26, Anm. 1) entspricht z._ 
ahd. ading, Fé. 1133 und gehört wahrscheinlich == 
Sippe von ags. @dele, nobilis, generosus, B.-T. 2:23 
vgl. dazu adda, L. V. 170, 347, ob. § 87, I,s. v. ums 
addul 286, unt. § 43, LIT. 

billing (- ahd. billung, F6. 1258) 78, 79, zu ags. bu 
ensis curvus, B.-T. 101 a; vgl. den ep. billing, Wids. 2 
Binz, P.B.B. XX 221. woselbst weitere Belege, mis 
den Compp. bilfrith, I. V. 54, 202, 252 etc., bilgi 
196, bilhaeth 169, 205, 279 etc, unt. § 45, s.v.: 
Hruschka 122. 

herding ( ahd. herting ete., FO. 1606) 333, zu ags 
heard, durus, asper. acer, B.-T. 521 a; weitere Belege 
bei Binz, P.B.B. XX 201; vgl. die Compp. heardberet, 
L.V. 91. heardluc 384 etc.. badheard 285, beadheard 
82 ete., unt. § 75. 8. v. 
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lefneg (-- ahd. liubing, Fö. 1850) 235 und lefilla (1. lefing) 
197, zu ags. leöf, carus, optatus, B.-T. 631a; vgl. 
hoftrg, Bi. III 213 a. vor 958 (Orig.), lefincg min., Bi. 
II 253 a. 959 (Cop.), leofineg, min., ehda =: lewing 
min., Bi. III 257 a. 959 (Cop.), lefing min., ebda, etc., 
den O.N. liabinges cota, Bi. Il 131 a. 868 (Cop.) und 
die Compp. leofdegn, L. V. 156, leobhelm 339, leofuini 
87, 113, 240 etc., unt. § 56, s.v.; s. ob. § 13,1,b, 
Anm.; Hruschka II 30; Searle 328 b, 337 b. 
luting 171 gehört zu dem germ. St. lut (gesteigert lit etc., 
Schade, Wö. 580a), der auch in ags. lytel, B.-T. 
651 b u.a. (Schade a. a. O.) auftritt; vgl. lutingus (das 
Versmass erweist &), Mabillon, Anal. vet. etc. 381, lut- 
Ainzes, Db., Ess. 102 b, die O.N. luttes erundel, Bi. 1455 
4. 308 (Cop.), lutegares hale (?), K. 722 a. ? (Orig.?), die 
Commypp. lutrise (?), K. 798 a. 1053 (Orig.?) und lut- 
“Je= (2), K. 1384 a. 1046 (Orig.?), auch ahd. Zuuzo, 
Pik» _ 4. a. 0. I167, 12 etc., FU. 1860; Searle 343 a. 


§ 43. Reste (unt. § 87, 9)!). 
I. Einfache Namen auf -iga. 


cyme 913 könnte (sofern nicht - cyma) sich zu *cyniga 
vew-hhalten wie etwa tilia, B.-T. 984b zu tiliga (vgl. 
SIS ers § 214,5) und dürfte somit zum Stamme von 
Yea, L.V. 130, ob. § 37, I, s.v., cyni 239, 340, oh. 
3 36, I, Anm. 2, cynicın 227, ob. 8 40, II, s. v. sowie 
der ersten Glieder der a. a. O. zit. Compp. gehören; 
IR. rer; vgl. Kluge, St. Bi. $ 202 ff. 
uyd2ga (einleuchtende Änderung Sw.s aus dem hs. 
uychga, dessen Identität mit uicga, Binz, P.B.B. 
XX 212 wegen § 5,2, Annı. fraglich wird) 167, zu 
ags. wudig, silvaticus, B.-T. 1277; vgl. den ep. wudge, 
Wids. 130, Binz a. a. 0., woselbst weitere "Belege, 
dazu Kemble, Cod. dip. VI 351b, Hruschka II 51, 
Searle 505 b, endlich Müllenhoff, ZtschfdA. XII 255 ff. 


= Siehe die Anm. zu § 41. 


——.) 


II. Suffix -n. 
Suffixales » zeigen folgende Bildungen: 


1. Mit Mittelvocal (2): 
aebbino (fem.) 29, zum Stamme von abba, L. V. 177, c 
§ 37, I. s. v., aebbe (fem.) 28, ob. § 37, II. s. v., eb 
453. 463. ebbt 121, 154, 250 ob. § 38, s.v.; ax. Ir 
vel. ob. § 34,2; dazu Kluge, St. Bi. § 42? 


2. Ohne Mittelvocal: 


a. Mit dem Suffix der schwachen Flexi 
weitergebildet: 
Ifna 207, wahrscheinlich zur Sippe von ags. léf, vii 
B.-T. 688 b: ax. as7.; dazu Kluge, St. Bi. § 199? 
b. Mit : (e) weitergebildet: 
filme 457. zum Stamme von hl, L.V. 297, till 169, tl 
95. 103. 108, 170, 211. ob. § 88, s. v. sowie der erst 
Glieder von tilbaeth. L. V. 174, hlbercht 80, 468 el 
thldegn 316. 442. 462 etc.. unt. § 56. s. v.: ist die Ide 
tität von esne princ , Bi. 1369 a. 793 (Orig.) mit esuu 
dux. Bi. 1367 a. 792 (Cop.) sicher, so kann tine at 
als Kurzname zu fala (vgl. tılumı, L. V. 53, 1 
107 ete.. Sw. 507 b) betrachtet werden; a=. Ag. 


Ill. Suffix -el. 


Das mit -i (ob, $ 39. ID im Ablautsverhältnis stehe: 
und der Endung -we (ob. $ 41, I) correspondierende Su 
-«] hegeenet im L.V. nur in einem einzigen einfacl 
Namen: 

addul (vel. lzbd. adulus, Br. 215b) 286, zum Stamme ¥ 
adda, LL. V. 170. 347, ob. $ 37. 1, s.v., und adda 
102. ob, S 42. s.v.: am. key s. ob. $ 19, Anm. 

Weitere Belege für diese Verwendung des ableitend 

-al scheinen zu fehlen: späteres ardal. Db., York 

323, nl. ehda. Warw. 241. dedul. ebda, Chesh. 26! 

ete, steht offenbar für ardulf. arnulf, dedidf ete. 


a 
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IV. Suffix -ust. 
Hieher stellt sich ausschliesslich: 


unust 8, sofern dieser Name als germ. Bildung auf- 
zufassen ist, was nach $ 5,1, Anm. und im Hinblick 
auf die gänzliche Abwesenheit ags. Analoga einiger- 
massen fraglich wird. 


Anmerkung: Undurchsichtig ist das Suffix von arcanaen 
216. 


B. Zusammengesetzte Namen.') 


\. Nur in ersten Gliedern begegnende Stämme.2) 
1. Substantiva. 
§ 44. Reine o-Stämme.’) 


Zu dieser Gruppe gehören die folgenden ersten 
Glieder: 
ad in adhysi 278, zu ags. dd, rogus, B.-T. 6b; vgl. 
herulf adan sune, Bi. III 369 a.972/992 (Cop.), adriod (?), 
Bi. I 124 a. 696 (Cop.), adstan, Db., Norf. 148, adstanus, 
ebda, Ess. 25 b und die O. N. adesham (?) (edesham U.), 
Bi.119 a. 616 (Cop.) und adington, Bi. 1567 a. 833 
(Cop,) ete. 
Grimm Gr. II 423; Hellwig 30: Searle 2b, 4a; 
Forstemann 1583, II 34; Bruckner gloss. 219 b. 
alch in aluchburg 30, alchfrith 2, alcheri 372 etc. (20 Mal) 
40 ags, alh, templum, B.-T. 34 b. 
Gr. II 420; Hr. 113; Sw. 489a; Hell. 47 und 
Anm. 2; Sear. 65 a, 66 a, 202 a. 587 b, 550 a: Fs. I 42, 
II 39, 
: 4 In diesem Kapitel sollen Quellen ausserhalb des L. V. 
einzig bei verhältnismässig seltenen Bildungen angezogen werden. 


rigen sei auf die Sammlungen bei Hruschka, Sweet und 
Seale verwiesen. 


2) Diese Einteilung gilt nur für den L. V.; über abweichendes 
Verhalten anderer Quellen vgl. die Anmerkungen. 
Vom Standpunkt des Ags. aus betrachtet. 
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baeg, beg in baeglog 172,208, baeglug 290 (kelt. Urspr.?) 
beguint 216, 300, 869, zu ags. béag, armilla, B.-T. ‘ 
vgl. begta, Bi. I 204 a. 718 (Cop.), beage (fem.), Bi. I 
a. 721/743 (Cop.), begu (fem.), Beda, H. E. IV 
XXIII a. 680, die Compp. begloc abb., Bi. 125 
155/757 (Orig.). beagmund presb. abb., Bi. 152 
834 (?) (Orig.) etc., beagnoth, Bi. 1251 a. 747 (Cop.) 
beahstan presb., Bi. Il 158 nach 875 (nearl. conte 
ch.) etc., begspiö (fem.), Bi. 1528 a. 825 (conte 
chart.) und die O.N. begenhangra, K. 816 a. 10 
beganwyrd. Bi. III 95 a. 956 (Cop.) etc., beagganhı 
Bi. II 293 a 909 (Cop.) etc., beahhilde byrigels, 
II 93 a. 856 (Cop.), behhildesloh, Bi. II 80 a. 1048/1 
(Cop.) und behildestoe (?), Bi. III 650 a. 975 (Cop. 

Gr. 11424: Hr. 118: Sw. 615a; Sear. 79b, & 

86a, 54a; Fb. 1218, II 217. 

bearn in bearnhard 464, zu ags. bean, filius, pri 
B.-T. 72 b: zuverlässige Belege aus älterer Zeit fet 
doch vgl. seuuard barn (Appell.?), Db., Warw. 242 
und barne (?), ebda, Linc. 344 b. 

Hr. II 55 (?); Sw. 529b; Sear. 80b, 85a, 54 

Fö. 1215. 


Anmerkung: Dass bearn far beorn (s. unt. § 66, s. v.) s 
ist nach § 2,1 unwahrscheinlich. 


ceol in ceolbald 6. ceolbercht 61, 99, ceolberct 198, 
212 etc. (31 Mal) zu ags. céol, celox, navis, E 
1öla; vgl. ceolla, L.V. 418. ob. $ 37, I, s. v. 

Hr. I 25: Sw. 618 b; Sear. 129 a, 544.4. 

daeg in daeybald 192, daegberct 235, 311, 362 etc., d 
burg 41 etc. (16 Mal). zu ags. deg, dies (in Na 
etwa — lux, splendor, Wrede Q. F. LXVIHI1 
B.-T. 193. a, Runld. 74: vgl. degberht abb., Bi. IT8 
845 (Orig.) ete.. dweiheh. Bi. 1405 a. 798 (Cop.) | 
dırghelm pr. abb.. Bi. 1420 a. 801 (Cop.) ete., ı 
mund presb., Bi. 1522 a. 834 (?) (Orig.) etc. und 
O.N. deglesford. Bi. T204 a. 718 (Cop.) ete., d 
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ora (?ı, Bi. II 346 a. 930 (Cop.), dagan ora (?), K. 1295 
a. 1002 (Orig.?), daganding peg (?), Bi. IT] 583 a. 972 
(Orig.), deiferthes ea, Bi. 1566 a. 833 (Cop.), deigetez 
heie (?), Bi. III92 a. 956 (Cop.). 

Gr. If 425; Hr. 132, 1155: Sw. 479 a: Sear. 161 a; 
Fé. 1324, 11 440; Br. 240 b. 


Anmerkung: An zweiter Stelle begegnet daeg in beldaeg, 
suebdaeg, uegdaeg, Gn., Sw. a.a. O. und in dem fem. leofedeg, 
K. 742 a. 1026 (Orig. ?). 


ding in Singfrith 106, zu ags. Sing, conventus, B.-T. 
1060a; vgl. Singcferd abb. (dingeferö K.), Bi. I 434 
a. 803 (Orig.), offa fil. thingfrith, Bi. 1310 a. 777 (Cop.) 
und öingu (fem.), L. V. 23, ob. § 36, II, s. v. 

Hr. 1 45; Sw.505a; Hell. 28 und Anm.: Sear. 
445 a; Fö. 11155, I 1440. 


dom in domfrith 256, domheri 221 und domuini 388, zu 
ags. döm, potestas, gloria, splendor, B.-T. 207 a; vgl. 
die ©.N. domecces we (?), Bi. IL 66 a. 854 (Cop.) etc. 
und domferdes hest, Bi. III 59 a. 953 (Cop.). 
Gr. II426; Sw. 644a: Hell. 24; Sear. 168a; Fi. 
1349, II 474; Br. 243 a. 


dream in dreamuulf 114, zu ags. dream, jubilum, B.-T. 
210 a, ist als Compositionsglied är. %sy., doch vgl. den 
einfachen Namen dremca, L. V. 104, 199, dremka 95, 
ob. § 40, I, s.v.; Hell. 24. 


ead in eadbald 10, 84, 129 etc., eadbercht 82, 90, 326 etc. 
akburg 34, 42, 43 etc. (ead- 222 Mal, eat- (ob. § 25, 
a Anm. 2) 33 Mal, eod- (ob. § 12.1, b) 4 Mal) zu ags. 
rad, opes, divitiae, prosperitas, B.-T. 224 a; vgl. eada. 
L.V. 116, 185; 177 etc., eata 256, 329, 356 etc.. ob. 
3 37, I, s.v. und die Compp. eedgils 219, edgyth 27, 
eedrie 198 etc., unt. § 63, s.v.; ead- ist der im L. V. 

ai erster Stelle am häufigsten auftretende Stamm. 
Gr. 11 423; Hr. 135: Sw. 615 b: Sear. 175 b. 215 b, 

48a: FO. 1161, IT 145: Br. 228 a. 
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card in eardgyth 35, eardgyd 40, 445, eardyıd 41 
(24 Mal), zu ags. eard, solum nativum, B.-T. 2 
vel. ardul( - ardulf?). Db., Yorksh. 323. eardred e 
Gn., Sw. 168. 28, earduulfus rex Cant.. Bi. 12! 
747 (Cop.) ete., arduinus, Db., Norf. 223 b, ardegrı 
ebda, Line. 342 und die O.N. eardeleag (erdeleg P.H 
Bi. Il451 a. ? (Cop.), cardulfeslea, K. 1289 a. 
(Orig.?), eardulfestun, Bi. ITI 207 a. ? (Cop.). 

Hr. 140: Sw. 485 a: Sear. 73a, 212 a, 538 b, 5. 
Fé. 1604, IT 109, 120; Br. 226 a. 

earn in earnuulf 466, zu ags. earn, aquila, B.-T. 2 
vgl. earngent, K. 823 a. 1062/1066 (Orig.?), ear 
eler.. K. 765 a. 1042 (Orig.?), ernulphus min., Bi 
437 a. 966 (Cop.), arnaldus, Db.. Suss. 25b, a 
(- arnuig?), ebda, Leic. 237 etc... arnuinus pr 
ebda, Wore. 172 b, arnulf presb., ebda, Glouc. 162 
Ellis a.a. ©. 1414, 11314, den O.N. erningeforı 
907 a. ?(Orig.?) und arnan (2), L.V. 252, ob. § 34, 3. 

Hr. I40: Sw. 484 a: Sear. 73 a, 213 a, 538 b, 5: 
Fö. 1114, 11104: Br. 227 a. 

eofor in eoforhunet 218 und eofuruulf 403, zu ags. ı 
aper, B.-T. 252 b: vgl. euerwacer min., K. 811 a. 
(Orig.?), ewrardus, Dh., Somers. 90b etc., eur 
ebda, Line. 359 b, eurwimus, ebda,.. Oxf. 158 etc., ı 
winus, ebda, Norf. 117, dazu den ep. eofor, Beow. 
und passim, Binz, P.B.B. XX 163. 

Gr. 11437; Hr. 141: Sw. 505a: Hell. 24; | 
228 b, 238 b. 552 a, 553 b; FG. 1360, 11504; Br. 2 

fole in folehert 227. folenald 163 und folcuini 110, 
zu ags. fole, exereitus, turba, B.-T. 296b; vgl. 
ep. folewalda, Beow. 1090, foleberht abb., Bi. I 3 
774 (Orig.) ete.. foleburg (fem.), Bi. 191 a. 681 (C 
l/olchere], Bi. 1 109 a. 691/692 (Cop.) etc., folen 
abh., Bi. TI1548 a. 969,970 (Cop.), foleuuine, Bi. 
a. 747 (Cop.) ete.. foleran (?), Db., Somerg. 88 b 
Ellis 1421, 11319 und den O. N° foleuuininglond 
1461 a. 811 (Orig.). 


x 


I A, 


Gr. II 428; Hr. 144; Sw. 578b; Hell: 15; Sear. 
242 b, 554a; Fb. 1438, II 594; Br. 250a. 
iserm in isernuulf 356, zu ags. ısern, ferrum, B.-T. 601 b 
(s. ob. § 27, Anm. 2); vgl. isenbard (?), Db., North- 
ampsh. 221 b, isenbardus (?), ebda, Hertf. 140b und 
yserninus (?), diac., Nennius, cap. LVII. 
Gr. II 426; Sw. 626a; Hell. 24 und Anm.; Sear. 
320 b, 564a; Fü. 1 803, II 925; Br. 272. 

md in londberct 104, 106, londfrith 101, 255 und lond- 
/riö 130, zu ags. lond, terra, B.-T. 617a; vgl. landri 
(= landric?), Db., Berks. 61 b etc., landricus, ebda, 
Northamp. 227 passim ete. 

Gir. IT 439; Sw. 467b; Hell. 25; Sear. 323b, 564b (?); 

FS. 1829, II 962; Br. 275 b. 

maegere in maegenfrith 13, maegenric 117, 213, maegen- 
ual 128 und maeginuald 82, zu ags. meegen, robur, 
rt was, B.-T. 655 a; vgl. meinardus, Db., Norf. 117 ete., 
me&>2fridus, ebda, Somers. 96 etc. und den O. N. meegen- 
stave es dene, Bi. I 228 a. 737 (Cop.) [= megstanes dene, 

Bi. WIT 142 a. 956 (Cop.)]. 

Gr. II 441; Hr. II 32; Sw. 479 a; Hell. 25; Sear. 
44 b, 567 a: FO. I 887, II 1037: Br. 282 a. 

mein meifrith 268, meiuald 213, meguine 186, 202, 293 
und meguulf 422, zu ags. még, contribulis, consanguis, 
B.-T. 654 a, scheint als Compositionsglied ausserhalb 
des L.V. zu fehlen, doch vgl. den einfachen Namen 
mecga presb., Bi. 1519 a. 824 (Cop.). 

Gr. II 444: Hr. II 32; Sw. 602b; Hell. 31: Sear. 
344 b (?), 345 a (?), 350 b, 567a; Fb. I 884, II 1034; 
' Br. 282 a. 
oe in vedilburg 18 und oediluald 50, zu ags. Edel, fundus 
hereditarius, B.-T. 260 a: vgl. ho[di]lredus parens sebbi 
Prov. eastsex. oedelredus (ocdilredus B.), Bi. 1115 
a. 692/693 (Orig.) etc., oedeluuald episc. (epelpald B.), 
Bi.1519 a. 824 (Cop.) etc., oidelard, Db., Kent. 12 b 
etc. cilardus(?), ebda, Hunt. 206 etc., odil, ebda, Yorksh. 


309b und odelinus, ebda, Kent. 12b etc. 
Palsstra. IX. 6 


_[>_ 
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Jurst, Bi. 1443 a. 804 (Cop.) ete,, tunepealdes stan, 
Zunpealdes st., Bi. 11 83 a. ? (Cop.), endlich tunna, 
L.V. 115, 207, ob. § 37, I, s. v. 

Hr. II 44; Sw. 636 a; Sear. 461 a. 

222 in wichercht 62, wicfrith 102, 202, 205, vielleicht auch 
in wuheard 460, zu ags, wie, mansio, B.-T. 1212b; 
wel. piegar (?) min, (cf. aber pleegils, L. V. 102, 275, 
355), Bi. II 357 a. 931 (Cop.), webert abb., Mon. Mog. 
ed. Jaffé III 296 a. 755/786, wicardus, Db., Ess. 47, 
wienod, ebda, Dors. 82, weeolfus, ebda, Suff. 338. 

Gr. LI 457; Sw. 630b; Sear. 485a, 582b; Fi. 11291, 
II 1585; Br. 321 b (?). 

2247 in wigbald 103, 115, 116 etc., wigbeorn 466, wigbercht 
56, 148 etc. (38 Mal), zu ags. wig, pugna, proelium, 
B.-T.1219b, kehrt in zahlreichen Verbindungen wieder; 
Vel. wiega, L. V. 466, ob. § 37, 1, s. v. 

Gr. IT 456: Hr. II 48, 58; Sw. 631 b: Sear. 487 a, 
583 a; FG. 1 1291, II 1594; Br. 321a. 
Anmerkung: Nicht selten bogegnet wig auch an zweiter 
Stelle: alfig min., Bi, TIT 109 a. 956 (Cop.) etc,, @delpig, rusticus, 
Bi. II 490 a. 988 (Uop,), @scpig custos, Bi. III 253 a. 959 
(Cop.) ele.. byrhtpig, Bi. III 213 vor 958 (Orig.), eadgpig celito 
(eadwig K.), Bi. III 66 a. 955 (Cop.) ete., Hrusehka a. a. 0. 
tet in wlit)beret 188, witgils 108, 283 und witmer 219, zu 
ags, wil, ingenium, B.-T. 1243 a; vgl. pitbrord min., 

Bi. 11170 a. 882 (Cop.) ete., pilgar min., Bi. I 547 

a. 826 (Cop.) etc., pitulf min., Bi. II 248 a. 901 (Cop.), 

wimer abb., Beda, Vita 8S, Ceolfr. § 15 a. 690 und 

den O. N. witmundes lea, K. 622 a. 979 (Orig.?): in 
späterer Zeit tritt leicht Vermischung ein mit solchen 

Namen, die ursprünglich mit Awit (und wht?) an erster 

Stelle comp. waren (wie huuithyse, Bi. 1276 a. 764 

(Cop.) u. a.), doch vgl. aus Db.: witbertus, Suss. 18, 

Seta. withurga, Shropsh. 252 b, witg’. (?), Suff. 391 b, 

bis ete. 

Sw. 514b: Hell. 40; Sear. 508 a: 5883 b: Fb. 11331, 

II 1634 (?). 
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§ 4ö. jo-Stimme. 
Hieher stellen sich von ersten Grliedern: 
bil in bildegn 394, bilfrith 54. 202, 252 etc., balgals 196 ete. 

(21 Mal), zu ags. bal, ensis curvus. B.-T. 101 a, das sich 
nur noch in billfriö se onere (- bilfrith, Ta. V. 54). Bi. 
TT 306 a. ? (Cop.), billheard diac., Bi. 1461 a. 811 (Orig.) 
und billnoth, Bi. 1318 a. 779 (Cop.) scheint belegen 
zu lassen: vgl. auch billing, L.V. 78. 79. ob. § 42. s. v. 

Hr. 122: Sw. 498 a: Hell. 32: Sear. 107 a . 541 bh: 
Fö.1258. II 251: Br. 237. 

Anmerkung: An zweiter Stelle findet sich bil nur im, 
cynibill, Beda, H. E. III cap. XXI a. 664. 

eyni in cynibald 11. 90. 124 ete.. eynibercht 60, 80. 46 

etc. cyniburg 22, 26, 31 ete. (eynı- 114 Mal. eyn — 
ausschliesslich. aber nicht durchweg vor folgendem & 
7 Mal). zu ags. cyn. tribus, familia, B.-T. 183 a. e — 
als Namenelement recht häufiger, doch in der Comer 
position augenscheinlich nie an zweiter Stelle aum- 
tretender Stamm: vgl. eyna, L.V. 130, ob. § 37.1, s. 
cynt 239, 340. ob. § 36, 1. Anm. 2. cynia 213, ob. § 43- 
s.v. und cynic 227. ob. § 40. LI, s. v. 

Gr. 11438: Hr. 180: Sw. 568b: Hell. 29; Se. -« 
152 b, 546 b: FG. T 311, 11431: Br. 274 a. 


$ 46. wo-Stiimme. 

wo-Stämme sind folgende erste Glieder: 
gee in guehaep 273, zu ags. gia. vultur, gryps, B.-T. 479 = 

kehrt sowohl in geumare. L.V. ed. Stevenson 52 col. 

als in ahd. giedlindis u.a., FO. 1527 wieder: oh. § 17.1. 

Anm. 

Sw. 617 a: Hell. 19(2): Sear. 556 a: FG. a.a. 0, 

Wilte it Aleoberct 201, 355. 452. hleoburg 43. hleofrith 409 
(12 Mal), zu ags. hleo (St. *hlewa-, ob. § 14,2), 
m. BT. 543 a, ist mit Zuverlässigkeit im 
L. V. nicht nachzuweisen. wohl 
wie hleo, hleoperht etc.. Fö. 1 690. 
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Gr. II 436; Sw. 616 a: Hell. 45: Fö. a. a. O. und 
11 811,') 
sre< in snahard 346, zu ags. snaw, nix, B.-T. 891 a: vgl. 
Snagar, Pip. a. a. O. 1 378,16, II 43,13: II 415,18 und 
snarmg, ebda. TI 144,35. 
Sw. 588 a: Hell. 46: Sear. 427 a: Fb. I 1114. 
ties in tionald 334 und tinuald 207, zu ags. tie (St. *tiwa-, 
ob. § 14,3,b), mars, B.-T. 989b; vgl. Hobcon (?= teoweon? 
Binz, Lithl. 1898, Sp. 163) min.. Bi. TI 402 a. 934 (Cop.), 
tiolf dux (teolf d. K.). Bi. 1413 a. 799 (Cop.), tiuinus 
(für tiluinus?) abb., Bi. Il 136 a. 868 (Cop.), teoulfus 
Cheowlfus B.), Flor. Wig.. M. H. B. 623, dazu die O.N. 
teopesborn, Bi, 1 387 a. 796 (Cop.) und tiovdfinga cestir, 
| Beda, H.E. II cap. XVI a. 628, Miller a. a. O. 56. 
Sw. 617 a: Hell. 48; Sear. 455 a, 579 a; FU. II 1588, 







$ 47. Reine ä-Stämme, 


Die reinen #-Stämme sind vertreten durch: 


bot irn botfrith 436, bothelm 111, bothild 30 ete, (15 Mal), 
Au zes. bot, auxilium, B.-T, 118 a: vgl. botred presb. 
mine. B.) Bi. 1128 a. 696/697 (?) (Cop.), botuuini abb,, 
- 1276 a. 764 (Cop.) ete. — bootpine abb., Bi. 1 316 
275/778 (Cop,) ete., bothelm, Beda, H. E. III cap, II 
$25, bothild, L.V. ed. Stevenson 80 col. 2, botulf, 
me 2 ete., boterus, Db.. Norf, 234 und bota, 
ob. $ 37, 1, s. v. 
Sw. 645 b; Hell. 23; Sear. 112 a, 542 a; 
„ 1340, II 344. 
us erste Glied von botfrith 486 lässt sich, 
1 $ 25, Anm .2, auch auf ein Thema *buda- 
zwar nicht in Personalcomposita, wohl 


leg a ist, wie bodecan leigh, Bi. I 418 a. 
K. 8009 a, 1060", bodesham, K. 1388 




















35 Namenelements er- 
In gr. zdéoc, Ruf, Ruhm, 


Er. aero 


a. 1060/1054 (Orig.?), bodding med, Bi. II 163 a. 877 (Cop.) u.a.; 
vel. Fö. 1 288, II 344, Br. 237 b. 


theod in theodric 79, 116, 212, 354, zu ags. théod, gens, 
B.-T. 1048a: vgl. deodgyfu (fem.), K. 1851 a. ? (Orig. ?), 
theodred bisc., Bi. III 209 10% Cent. (Cop.), theodric, 
Vater Ceolwulf's v. Wessex, T 610, Lappenberg, Gesch. _ 
Engl. I 155, teodricus, Db., Berks. 58, 60 etc. und & 
teodulfus, ebda, Shropsh. 259, bis. 

Gr. IT 453; Hr. II 45; Sw. 628a; Sear. 443b, 578a° ar 

Fö. 1 1157, If 1443, Br. 308 b. 


gud in gut(h)jberct 287. guthfrith 101, gudhelm 207, 30S ee 
370 etc. (8 Mal), zu ags. gd, bellum, B.-T. 493 a, er —— 
oft wiederkehrendes Namenelement: vgl. guda, L.” 
369, ob. § 37,1, s.v. und die Compp. gyöhelm 1 
aelfgyth 33, 36, aldgyth 35 etc., unt. § 74, s. v. 
Gr. 11431: Hr. II 22: Sw. 684; Sear. 272 b, SE 
Fé. 1555, II 675; Br. 262 b. 


help in helpric 11, 146, 164, 337, 393, 356 und hir er. 
243, 347, 354, 402. 414 gehört zum Subst. ags. he2p 
auxilium, B.-T. 527 a, und begegnet meines Wisse_=. 
nur noch in helpine (- - helpwine?) discifer, Bi. I 5° 
a. 943 (Cop.) 
Hr. II 23; Sw. 522b; Hell. 24; Sear. 290 a; Fö. _ 
684, II 804: Br. 268 b. 
wer in uerberct 117, 295, uerburg 22, 31, uergils 293 ete. — Zu, 
(8 Mal). zu ags. wér, foedus, amicitia, B.-T. 1156b, <* 
lässt sich auch ausserhalb des L. V. in Namen reich- 
lich belegen. 
Hr. I] 46: Sw. 600 b; Hell. 27 und Ann. 1; Sear. * 
473 b, 581 h; FG. 1 1257, II 1551; Br. 318b (2). 


& 48. ja-Stiimme. 
1. Von kurzsilbigen ja-Stiimmen findet sich: 


eeg in ecgbacth 169. ecgbercht 15, ecgberct 5, 137, 180 ete. 
(38 Mal), zu ags. ecg, acies, B.-T. 238b, das in zahl- 





er BT 


reichen Namen begegnet; vgl. ecga, L. V. 90, 432, ob. 
§ 37,1, s.v. und ecgi 175, ob. § 38, s. v. 
Hr. 110; Sw. 549b; Hell. 34; Sear. 217a, 55la; 
Fö.19, IL 12; Br. 218 a(?). 
=. Zu den langsilbigen ja-Stämmen gehören: 
hea ed in haedberct 171, wahrscheinlich zu ags. h@d, campus, 
B.-T. 502 a; dasselbe Etymon dürfte noch dem ersten 
Gliede von hedred min., Bi. If 402 a. 934 (Cop.), 
sowie dem einfachen Namen, haeöt, L. V. 341, haethi 
196 (ob. $ 38, s.v.) zu Grunde liegen. 
Hr. II 24; Sw. 595a; Sear. 277b: Fé. 1581 sb. 
Aad, IL 696; Br. 264 a (?). 
yth in ythswd 26, zu ags. NÖ, fluctus, B.-T. 1301 a; der 
erweiterte Stamm scheint in dem ersten Gliede von 
yoelbeard (das aber auch audel- in audelbert, Fs. I 180, 
entspricht) presb., Bi. II 289 a. 909 (Cop.) wieder- 
ZuKkehren. 
Gr. II 453; Sw. 688 a; Hell. 40; Sear. 527a; Fi. 
{ 1216, II 1507; Br. 314b. 


$ 49. wä-Stämme. 
is einzige an erster Stelle ausschliesslich vor- 
en Cie wa-Stamm ist: 
% In eadryd 20, 39, eadryth 37 und ealac 118, zu ags. 
f@>  fluvius, flumen etc., B.-T. 223b; vgl. eared (?), Bi. 
~-E_ 49 a. 872 etc., eaulf (?), Bi. II 156 a. 874 (Cop.) und 
deme ep. eaha (= ahd. ouwo), Finnsb. 15 (Müllenhoff, 
NO wdalb. Stud. 1156 u. Anm. 2). 
Hr. 135 sb. ead; Sw. 610a; Hell. 29; Sear. 213 a, 
21 a; Fö.1189, II 166; Br. 229 b. 


8 50. :-Stänme. 
J. Masculina. 
% WXurzsilbige masc. i- Stämme: 
hyg in hygbald 80, 98, 101 etc., hygbercht 63, 85, 472, 
hygberet 120, 124, 129 etc. (89 Mal), zu ags. hyge, 


Ste BR os 


animus, sensus, affectus, B.-T. 579 b, erscheint ausse 
halb des L. V. auffallender Weise (vgl. auch Bin 
P.B.B. XX 161 f.) nur in ganz wenigen Verbindunge: 
hygebeorht archiep., Bi. 147 vor 672 (Cop.), hyg 
berhtus episc., Bi. 1 3382 a. 781 (Cop.) ete. - hygeber 
arch. (kygberth, D., F.), Bi. 1 360 a. 790 (Orig.) et 
hygberht abb., Bi. I 484 a. 808 (Orig.), hygeredin 
«eceras (O.N.), Bi. III 583 a. 972 (Orig.), hygeredingtu 
Bi. 1 556 a. 831 (Orig.); vgl. den einfachen Name 
hoyein, L.V. 195, ob. $ 40, IT, s.v.; s. unt. § 89, 7, Anı 
Gr. II 437: Hr. 1129; Sw. 572a; Hell. 37; Sea 
310 b, 562 bh: Fö. 1755, IT 856. 
seh in seliberet 409 und seliburg 45, zu ags. sele, aul 
B.-T. 859a; vgl. seleburg abbat., Bi. 1 466 a. 811 (Orig 
selered, Bi. 1217 a. 732/733 (?) (Cop.) ete., seleörı 
(fem.), Bi. 1342 a. 785 (Cop.), seleferth fil. sigefert 
Flor. Wig., M. H. B. 629, Sw. 179,22, selered, S. G., eba 
179, 21, seleuunus, Db., Wilts. 72 und die O. N. se 
bertes cert, Bi. T 409 a. 799 (Orig.) etc. und seleber. 
ineglond (-tinglond B.), Bi. 1485 a. 814 (Orig.). 
Hr. I1 38; Sw. 540 b: Hell. 48; Sear. 4l4a: 3 
1 1067, IL 1278: Br. 302 a. 


b. Langsilbige masc. 7-Stiimme: 


aelf in arlföryth 38, aelfgyth 33, 36, aelfred 15 ete. (16 Ma 
scheint ein speziell ausserws. Namenelement gewese 
zu sein; die zu erwartende ws. Form lässt sich meine 
Wissens nur in dem O.N. ylfing den, co. Berks., B 
III 146 a. 956 (Cop.) belegen. 
Gr. I] 421: Hr. 12, IL54: Sw. 473a; Hell. 2% 
sear. 6b, 225 bd, 532 a: FG. 158, 1153; Br. 220a. 
Anmerkung: An zweiter Stelle findet sich elf in rest 
(oder für -olf, -ulf?),'Dh., Line. 842 und in dem O.N. heg 
elfestin. beorelfestin K. 1208 a. 1002 (Orig.?). 
aese in deseuald 99 und uescuulf 406, 423, zu ags. ex 
hasta. B.-T. 19b: vgl. wsea min., Bi. Il 113 a. gt 
(Cop.) etc. escbyrt epise., Bi. LL 357 a. 931 (Cop.) et 


zu, (GQ? en 


eschern, K. 1334 a. 1046 (Orig.?), escburga abbat., Bi. 
1228 a. 737 (Cop.), ascured (?) dux, Bi. III 249 a. 958 
(Cop.) = (?) escferd min., Bi. HI 246 a. 958 (Cop.), 
escheard min., Bi. II 70 a. 854 (Cop.), escered min., — 
Bi. III 24 a. 948 (Cop.) etc. etc., ese, Sachron. a. 457 
ms. A, den ep. eschere, Beow. 1295 und passim (Binz, 
P.B.B. XX 177), endlich die O.N. «scesburuh, Bi. 
III 274 a. 960 (Orig.) = escesbyriy, Bi. II 93 a. 856 
(Cop.) etc., eschyrhtes geat, Bi. II 293 a. 909 (Cop.), 
esces dun, Bi. 149 a. ? (Cop.) ete.  scesdun, Bi. II 
583 a. 946/955 (Cop.), Bi. III 69 a. 955 (Cop.), eskeres 
öorp, K. 921 a. ? (Orig.?) etc., K. V1252b. 
Gr. U 422; Hr. 19; Sw.a.a.O.; Sear. 31a, 534a; 
Fö. 1127, II 122; Br. 227 b. 
blaed in blaedsuuth 21, zu ags. bléd, spiritus, gloria, B.-T. 
107 a, scheint als Compositionsglied nur noch in dem 
O.N. bledhildewel, Bi. II 499 a. 941 (Cop.) aufzutreten; 
vgl. blaedla, L. V. 186, 203, ob. $ 39, II, s. v. 
Sw. 606 a; Hell. 32: Sear. 109 a, 541 b (?); Fö.1210, 
I 978. 
re in hroedberet 383, hroeöburg 30, hroeögifu 42 etc. 
(9 Mal), zu ags. hréd, gloria, fama, B.-T. 560a, ein 
se I tener Stamm; vgl. den ep. hredric, Beow. 1190, 1837 
urn <i die wurzelverwandten ersten Glieder von hrodfor, 
L_ W. 212, hrodfrith 81, hrothuaru 23 ete., unt. § 63, s. v. 
Hr. II 27 (?); Sw. 648 a; Hell. 37; Sear. 301 b: Fö. 
177 45, II 842; Br. 298 b. 
tod Zn liodberet 108, 112, 185 ete., lodfrith 414, 420, 
ne frith 172 etc. (9 Mal), zu ags. löod, gens, B.-T. 
<> a, ein erst in späterer Zeit reichlicher zu be- 
lee ndes Namenelement: vgl. liudhard, Beda, H. E., 
SW _ 134,30, lioduald, Gn., Sw. 170,85, ledmer, Db., 
D©& wh. 274b, 275b, ledmerus, ebda, Suff. 377b, led- 
ML Pus, ebda 332 b, ledrie, ebda, Oxf. 160, leduinus, 
ebda, Devon. 114, York 322, Linc. 352 ete., Ellis Il 155. 
Gr. I 441; Hr. 1I30; Sw. 623a; Hell. 38: Sear. 
325 b, 565 a; FU. I 857. II 1003: Br. 278 b. 


=. “99. — 


sae in saebercht 89, saeberct 288, 318, saeöryth 36 « 
(13 Mal), zu ags. s@, aequor, B.-T. 808, kehrt in a 
Namen oft wieder. 
Gr. I] 449: Hr. II 37; Sw. 5938 a: Hell. 39; Se 
406 a, 574 a; Fö. I 1083, II 1825. 


uurm in uurmert 196, zu ags. wyrm, wurm (ob. § 5 
Anm.), serpens, B.-T. 1289 a, findet sich noch in d 
ep. wyrmhere, Wids. 119, als einfacher Name in u 
(nord. Einfluss?) dux, Bi. II 363 a. 981 (Cop.) e 
als Compositionsglied ferner in den O.N. urmesb 
K. 953 a. 1066 ca. (Orig.?) und wrmeleia (?), K. £ 
a. 1062 (Orig.?) etc. 

Sw.553a; Hell. 40; Sear. 470 a, 522b; Fb. 113 
II 1650; Br. 325 a. 


II. Feminina. 


Von femin. ?-Stämmen sind nur die langsilbigen v 
treten: 


cuoen in cuoenburg 23, cuoendryth 29 und cuoendryth 
33, zu ags. cwen, uxor, B.-T. 177b; vgl. cuuoenbı 
abbat. (coenburh B., coenburht C.), Bi. 1466 a. § 
(Orig.) ete., quoendöryö abbat., Bi. 1516 a. 824 (Or 
etc., cuengeoue, L. V. ed. Stevens. 68 col. 3, quo 
guyda (lat.), Bi. 1123 a. 695 (Cop.), cventld monia 
ehda, Glouc. 170b u.a. 
Sw. 649 a; Hell. 33; Sear. 151b, 546a; F%.18 
sb. chun, IT (1204). 


ded in dedhaeth 184 und dedumi 354, zu ags. déd, act 
factum, B.-T. 192a, ist in Compp. meines Wisse 
sonst nicht zu belegen, doch vgl. deduce, L. V. 1 
ob. § 41,1, s. v. 
Gr. II 426; Sw. 606a; Hell. 34; Sear. 161 a; ] 
I 331, IT 450: Br. 241 b. 


tid in tidbald 110, 155. 244 ete., tidbercht 382, 463 e 
hdburg 27, 35 etc. (71 Mal, worunter 3 Mal tit-, a 





schli@&sslich, aber nicht durchweg, vor f, ob. § 25, Anm. 2), 
zu ags. tid, saeculum, B.-T. 981 a, begegnet im Ags. 
recht oft als Namenelement; vgl. tidi, L. V. 200, ob. 
& 38, s. v. | 

Hr. DH 42; Sw. 633 a; Hell. 39; Sear. 452a; Fd. I 
1370, II 1658; Br. 325 b. 
ue<=tin wictbald 276 etc., wichtbercht 51, uichtburg 44 etc. 
(15 Mal, worunter 10 Mal wict, 6 Mal wicht, ob. § 30,2,c), 
zu dem von Br. 320 a aufgestellten Thema wiht- der 
Sippe von ags. wig, pugna, B.-T. 1219b, ist auch 
ausserhalb des L. V. öfter zu belegen. 
Hr. I 49; Sw. 512b; Hell. 40; Sear. 492 b, 583 a; 
FG. 1 1301, II 1599; Br. 320 a (?). 
Anmerkung: An zweiter Stelle begegnet wiht in ceoluht, 
Bz2._ 11172 a. 883 (Cop.). 

“m un uynbald 330, 357, 476, uynberct 284, 360, uyn- 
bBey 41 etc. (7 Mal), zu ags. wyn(n), jubilatio, voluptas, 
B_ —T. 1285 a, ist in Namen reichlich zu belegen; vgl. 
NC sch uynna, L. V. 167, ob. $ 37,1, s. v. 

-Hr. II 53, 59; Sw. 569; Hell. 40; Sear. 523a, 584b; 

F@S _11357, II 1649; Br. 325 a. 

~Anmerkung: wyn findet sich an zweiter Stelle in ealapyn(n) 
fi e~ ealdpyn?) (fem.), Bi. 1560 a. ? (Orig.), burhwyn mertin (?) 

(Ta zmsc.), K. 1290 a. 995 ca. (Orig.?), eadwyn (fem.), ebda, und 


in «dem O.N. liofpynne mearc, Bi. II 107 a. 860/862, (XIth cent. 
ch at). 


$ 51. u-Stämme. 
Die „-Stämme sind im L.V. nur durch ein einziges 


und, WM «> Hell. pag. 37 mit Recht bemerkt, problematisches 
erstes © SSiied vertreten: 


her(t-e) in heruuald 162, gehört vielleicht zu heoru, gladius, 
~ — T. 530a, das sich noch belegen lässt in ep. heorogar, 
Bor. 61 etc., heoreweard, ebda 2161-2162 ete., Binz, 
P-_BBxXX 175, sowie in den O.N. heorelfestün (doch 
v&S1. daneben beorelfestun), K. 1298 a. 1002 (Orig.?) 
Und herulfestun, K. 722 a. ? (Orig.?). 
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Hr. II 26: Sw. 492b; Hell. a.a.O.; Sear. 291 a; 
Fö. 1 613 sh. hari, Il 796. 


§ 52. on-Stimme. 


ber in beruulf 200, zu ags. bera, ursus, B.-T. 88a; vgl. 
berhun presb., Bi. II 197 a. 889 (Cop.), berred m.. Bi. 
IT 156 a. 874 (Cop.), berr«, K. 931 a. ? (Orig.?). 
berardus, Db., Norf. 178b etc., beroldus, ebda, Dors.. 
83 b, beruoldus, ebda, Norf. 245 b und die O.N. beri— 
gancumb (?), K. 985 a.?*, Bi. II 881 a. 932 ca. (Cop.)« 
beringtun, Bi. II 46 a. 850 (Cop.) und beringa hamme.« 
gemeru, Bi. III 609 a. 973 (Orig.). 
Hr. 118: Sw. 519 a: Sear. 105 a: FG. 1 223, II 2265 
Br. 283 a(?). 
gum in gumuald 347, zu ags. guma, vir, homo, B.-"™ 
492 bh, ist selten: vgl. gumberct, Bi. I 66 a. ? (Cop 
Bi. 170 a. 679 (Orig.) und die O.N. guman gre 
guman graf B.), Bi. III 67 a. 955 (Cop.), gumbrihti=am 
hyrst, Bi.11 457 a. 939 !Cop.) und yumeninga herg(_ 7 
Bi. F 284 a. 799/802 (Cop.). 
Gr. 11431: Hr. IT 22(?); Sw. 562 a; Hell. 49: Sear 
270 b, 5d8 a; FU. 1 553, 11 674; Br. 260 a. 
pleg in plegberct 208, 366. 369 etc. (ob. § 18, Anm. 1), 
pleegils 102. 275, 355, pleghard 457 etc. (21 Mal), zu 
ags. plega, ludus, B.-T. 775 a (cf. Hell. 17), begegnet 
als Namenclement auch ausserhalb des L. V. öfter, 
scheint aber auf dem Continent nur dem Lgbd. eigen 
zu sein (Br.28): vgl. plecga, L.V. 310, ob. § 37, I,s. v. 
Hr. I] 35; Sw. 550 a; Hell. 49; Sear. 389 a, 571 b: 
Br. a.a.O. und 290 b. 
ucht in uchtred 145, 410. uch(Üred 336, zu ags. uhta schw. 
m. bezw. whte schw. n. (Sievers § 280, Anm. 2), dilu- 
culum, B.-T. 1087 b, nicht aber (s. auch Binz, Litbl. 
1893. Sp. 162f.). wie Hell.pag.40 will, zum ersten Gliede 
von wtetbald. 11. V. 276 ete., uichtbercht 51, rachtburg 
44 etc., ob. $ 50, Il,s.v., da in unserm Denkmal an- 
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lautendes w bezw. u sonst nicht fällt (ob. § 16,1, Anm.), 
und überdies mit wucht- an erster Stelle compp. Namen 
gänzlich fehlen; vgl. uhtred (Bruder von eanberht und 
aldred, subreg. gent. huiccior.), Bi. 1260 a. 757 ca. 
(Cop.) etc., uhtred dux, Bi. 1516 a. 824 (Orig.) etc., 
zuhting, L. V. ed. Stev. 16 col. 2, uetebrand (?), Db., 
Derb. 273, uctred, ebda, Yorks. 309 bis. 

Gr. II Nachtr.; Sw. 637a; Hell. a. a. O.; Sear. 465b, 
580 a; FS. II 1503; Br. 314b. 


§ 58. jon- und jän-Stämme. 
I. jon-Stimme. 


Die Gruppe der jon-Stämme ist vertreten durch: 
ur in uilbald 418, wilbercht 61, 84 etc., uilburg 40, 41, 
445 etc. (84 Mal), zu ags. wella, voluntas, B.-T. 1230a, 
das den Begriff des zweiten Gliedes ins Ideale steigert, 
wird im Ags. recht häufig zur Namenbildung ver- 
wendet: vgl. auch ob. § 40, Vorbem. 
Gr. II 457; Hr. IT 50; Sw. 497 b; Hell. 50: Sear. 
495 bh, 583 a; Fö. I 1302. II 1608; Br. 321 b. 


II. jan-Stämme. 
Die Gruppe der jan-Stämme ist vertreten durch: 

öryn in brynuald 335, zu ags. bryne, lorica, B.-T. 140 b, 
lässt sich ausserhalb des L. V. nur in wenigen Ver- 
bin lungen vermuthen: vgl. z. B. byrnhelm, Bi. I 254 
a.”7 49 (Cop.), byrnpald dux, Bi. I 450 a. 805 (Orig.) etc. 
und die O.N. byrngyde stan, K. 650 a. 985* und byrn- 

helrmes gemero, Bi. II 40 a. ? (Cop.). 
Gr. II 425; Sw. 565 a; Hell. 49 und Anm. 3: Sear. 

123 b; Fö. I 283, II 333; Br. 239 b. 


§ 54. Contrahierte -Stamme. 
Pieher lässt sich aus dem L. V. nur ein erstes Glied 
stelle 


2. Adjectiva. 
§ 56. Reine o-Stämme. 


@éd in aldbercht 53 etc., aldburg 31, aldceord 98 etc. 
(118 Mal, worunter alt- zwei Mal, aber nicht durchweg, 
vor c, 4 Mal, aber nicht durchweg, vor 5, zwei Mal, 
durchweg; vor 7, und 1 Mal, durchweg, vor s, ob. § 25, 
Anm. 2.), zu ags. ald, vetus, auch eminens, excelsus, 
B.-T. 227b, ein in Namen reichlich zu belegender 
Stamm; vgl. alda, L.V. 95, 175, 257 etc., ob. 8 37, I, s.v. 

Gr. II 618; Hr. 112; Sw. 490a; Sear. 195 a, 549b; 
Fö. I 45, II 44; Br. 220 b. 


blaec in blaeemon 211, zu ags. blaec, niger, fuscus, B.-T. 
107 a, scheint sich in älterer Zeit nicht mehr belegen 
zu lassen, wohl aber später; vgl. z. B. blacun, Db., 
Suff. 447 und blacuin, ebda, Cambr. 190 etc., Ellis 
II 49, 295, dazu den einfachen Namen blaca, L.V. 256, 
ob. § 37, I, s. v. 

Sw. 477b; Hell. 23 und Anm. 1; Sear. 108 b. 


euth in cuthbald 132, 370, cuthbercht 74, 98 etc., cuthdegn 
270, 310, 379 etc. (111 Mal, worunter cuth 79 Mal, 
cud. 28 Mal, cut zwei Mal [ob. § 26, Anm. 2] und cud 
zwei Mal [ob. § 26, Anm. 1]), zu ags. cüd, praestans, 
egregius, B.-T. 175b, ein im Ags. sehr beliebtes 
Namenelement. 
Hr. I 28; Sw. 634 b; Sear. 147 b, 546 a: Fw. [ 555, 
II 675; Br. 263 b (?). 
cme in cuilc)wald 348, zu ags. cuic, vivax, vivus, B.-T. 
179a, begegnet nur selten; vgl. cuichelm rex, Ethelwerd. 
Chron. II, VI a. 614, cuichelm episc., Beda, H. E., Sw. 
511b und die O.N. cwicelmes hlew, K. 693 a. ? (Orig.?), 
K. 1289 a. 995 (Orig.?) und cwicelmes wyrd, K. 714 
a. 1005 (Orig. ?), für das Ahd. z. B. kekhart, Pip. IT 31,5. 
Gr. II 628; Hr. II 36; Sw. a. a. O.: Hell. 46: Sear. 
151 b. 
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efn in efnuald 337, zu ags. efn, aequus, aequalis, B.-T. 
240h, ist in ags. Namen meines Wissens ar. Aey. 

Gr. II 625; Sw. 523b: Hell. 24; Sear. 223b; F8.1 360. 
corp in eorupuald 287 (ob. § 15,2) und eorpuini 61, zu 
ags. corp, fuscus, B.-T. 255a, ein seltenes Namen- - 
element; vgl. eorpuald, earpuald, Beda, H.E., Sw. 492a__ 
erpwint servus noster zit. von Lull, Mon. Mog. ed. Jaff@s 
ITf 280 und den O.N. erpingham, K. 785 a. 1044/1047* = 

Gr. II 620: Hr. 1 41; Sw. a.a.O. und 534 b: Sear-y 
233 a: Fb. 1119, II 118; Br. 244b: Wrede, Q. Fe 
LXVIII 119. 


ercin in ercinuald 305, zu ags. eorcun, egregius, B.-7 2 


253 b: vgl. beatus erkenuualdus, Bi. 155 vor 675 (Cops _ 
ete., carconberct, erconberht rex Cantw., Beda, H. 2 
Sw. 5315, eorcongota (fem.), Flor. Wig., M.H.B. 627 etc. - 
und orkenwaldus(?) Lichef. episc., Bi. II 49 a. 851 (Cop.), 

Gr. II 619; Hr. 141: Sw. a. a. O. und 5930a: Hell. 24: 
Sear. 230 b, 552 b: Fö. 1 377, 11 522; Br. 244b. 
haleg in halegberet 199, vielleicht auch in halerte 174 
(ob. $ 29, Anm. 2), zu ags. hilig, sanctus, sacer, B.-T. 
505 a, scheint ausserhalb des L. V. nur in dem ep. 
halga til, Beow. 61 und passim (Binz, P.B.B. XX 175) 
zu begegnen. 

Gr. II 624; Sw. 586b; Hell. 31; Sear. 279 a; Fw. 
I 587, 11.804; Br. 268b; Henning, Run. 31. 


turmin in werminburg 18 (ob. $3,1.a,a), zu ags. eormen-, 


gewaltig. das den Begriff des zweiten Gliedes ver- 
stärkt, als Namenelement aber im Ags. nur in wenigen 
Beispielen auftritt! vgl. hurminhilda abbat. (hermen- 
hilda B.. hirmynhilda C., D.), irminburga abbat. (ermin- 
berga B., irmynburga C., D.), Bi. 1148 a. 699 (Cop.), 
yrminredus, Bi. 165 a. ? (Cop.), irminredus, Bi. I 70 
a. 679 (Orig.), ürminrie, Beda, H.E., Sw. 680 a, iur- 
menrie, Gn., ebda, yrmenlaf, Beow. 1325, eormenrie, 
Beow. 1202, ermenald, Db., Devon. 103b, ermen- 
haldus (?), ebda, Cornw. 121, bis, ermenfridus, ebda, 
Warw. 239, 241 ete.; s. auch Binz, P.B.B. XX 177. 
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Gr. II 422; Sw. a.a.O. und 496 b; Hell. 25; Sear. 
231 b, 552 b; Fö. I 789, II 920; Br. 245 a. 
leof in leofdSegn 156, leobhelm 339 (ob. $ 22, Anm. 1), 
leofuant 87, 113, 240, 271, 358, 415, vielleicht auch in 
hleofuint 323 (ob. § 30, 1,a, Anm. 2), zu ags. löof, 
carus, optatus, B.-T. 631-a, ein in Namen oft wieder- 
kehrender Stamm; vgl. lefilla (1. lefing), L. V. 197, ob. 
§ 39, II, Anm. und lefineg 235, ob. § 29, Anm. 3, 
§ 42, 8.v. 
Gr. 0 627; Hr. 130; Sw. 621a; Sear. 326b, 565a; 
Fé. 1847, HD 1000; Br. 278 b. 
Anmerkung: An zweiter Stelle findet sich leof in eadleofu 
(fem.), Bi. III 528 a. 969 (Orig.); Hr. II 57. 
act in lictuald 229, zu ags. leoht, lucidus, B.-T. 632 b, 
scheint ausserhalb des L. V. nur in lhtwinus, Db., 
Suff. 346 und in dem O.N. lihtenes ford, Bi. III 351 

a. 963 (Cop.) vorzukommen. 

Sw. 631a; Hell. 25; Sear. 338 a, 566a; FU. I 844, 

IT 991. 

ser im scirburg 24, zu ags. scir, splendidus, B.-T. 836 b: 

VE 1 sera, Bi. 1294 u. Anm. 2 a. 772 (Cop.), sew (ags.?), 

Pip. 143,28, scirheard (seireheard C.), Bi. 1128 a. 716 

(Cop.), seirwold min., K. 1318 a. 1033 (Orig.?) etc., 

ser reburn (?), L. V. ed. Stev. 52 col. 2 und die O.N. 

SCiren ac (attrib. Adject.?), K. 951 a. ? (Orig.?) und 
scwan pul (?). Bi. III 318 a. 962 (Cop.). 
Gr. II 630; Sw. 624b; Hell. 25; Sear. 411 a, 574b: 
Fé. 1 1080, II 1312. 

„td in shBuulf 189, zu ags. stid, asper, violens, B.-T. 
922a. das nur in ganz wenigen Verbindungen noch 
zu belegen ist: stidberht abb., Bi. I 284 a. 767 (Cop.), 
stidberht, Bi. 1294 a. 772 (Cop.), stithard, Hist. transl. 
S. Cuthb. in Stevenson’s Beda-Ausg. II 291. 

Hr. 11 41; Sw. 625b; Hell. 26; Sear. 431b; Fö. 11124. 
tat in tatbercht 59 etc., tatfrith 216, 338, 346 etc., tat- 


haed 123 etc. (43 Mal), zu ags. tät, tener, blandus, 
Palaestra. IX. 7 
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B.-T. 970 a, das in Namen oft wiederkehrt; vgl. tatae, 
L. V. 28, ob. $ 37, D, s. v. 
Gr. 11631; Hr. II 42; Sw. 592 a; Sear. 440 b, 577); . 
Fö. I 1367, II 1654. 
Anmerkung: An zweier Stelle begegnet tat in manta. 
ancer, K. 829 a. ? (Orig.?). 
til in tilbaeth 174, tilbercht 80, 468 etc., tıldegn 316, 442 
462 etc. (42 Mal), zu ags. til, praestans, B.-T. 984 == 
das auch als Beiname belegt ist, in dem ep. halga tum 
Beow. 61 und passim (s. ob. sb. halig-); vgl. til, L. 
297, tilli 169, ob. $ 38, s.v., tilisi 95, 108, 108, 17 
211, ob. § 38, 8. v. 
Hr. I] 43; Sw. 497 a; Sear. 453b, 579 a; FU. 113 
IT 1656; Br. 325b; Henning, Run. 4. 
torct in torchtfrith 252 etc., torchigils 337 etc., torciha 
344 etc. (25 Mal, worunter torct 13 Mal, torcht 11 MR. 
torht 1 Mal, ob. § 30, 2,c), zu ags. torht, splendidl w 
gloriosus, B.-T. 1003a, begegnet in Namen öfters awa « 
ausserhalb des L.V.; vgl. fotta, L. V. 845, ob. § 2 
Anın. 1, § 37, 1, s. v. 
Hr. II 48: Sw. 576b; Hell. 7; Sear. 457a, 597 =: 
trum in trumuald 251, zu ags. trum, firmus, validum - 
B.-T. 1016 a: vgl. trumberct, Beda, H. E., Sw. 533 = 
trumheri, ebda, Sw. 537), trumeri (ags.?), Pip. II 555, = 
trump? (trumpl[ine]? Bi.), Bi. 11613 a. 973 (Cop — 
trumuint, Beda, H. E., Sw. 507b, trumuinus, Db. - 
Suff. 405 b, 420. 
Hr. IT 44; Sw. 562 b; Sear. 459 b. 
uid in uidsith 179, zu ags. wid, amplus, capax etc., B.-T. 
1215 a, das noch zu belegen ist in widaldus, Db., Linc. 
367, widard, ebda, Shropsh. 260 b ete., wider, ebda, 
Linc. 348, bis, in dem ep. widstd, Wids. 1, in den O.N. 
wideres wepes ford, Bi. I] 13 a. 842 (Cop.), uuidmundes 
felt, Bi. 1 115 a. 692/693 (Orig.) etc. und in dem ein- 
fachen Namen widuc, L. V. 229, ob. § 41, I, 8. v. 
Gr. IT 632; Sw. 632 b; Hell. 27 und Anm. 8; Sear. 
486 a, 585b; Fö. I 1278, Il 1589; Br. 320b. 
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§ 57. t- und jo-Stämme. 


In dieser Gruppe lassen sich folgende Adjectiva unter- 
ringen: 
aedıl in aedilbald 6 etc., edilbercht 326, 470 etc., edilburg 
30 ete. (105 Mal, worunter ed:l 84 Mal, edıl 6 Mal 
(ob. $ 26, Anm. 1), aedıl 4 Mal, ethıl 1 Mal, add 1 Mal 
(ob. $ 1,1,d), adi 1 Mal (ob. § 1,1,d, $ 19, Anm. 3 
und § 30, 1,a, Note), aed, aeth je zwei Mal (ob. § 19, 
Anm. 3) und ael 4 Mal (ob. § 1,7,a, Anm., doch s. 
ob. $ 23, sb. aelfled), zu ags. @Öele, generosus, B.-T. 
22a (s. auch Hell. 30), das in zahlreichen Namen 
wiederkehrt; vgl. eöslu, L. V. 46, ob. § 36, II, s. v. 
Gr. 11 617; Hr. 15; Sw. 473 a; Sear. 33a, 534 b, 
5863; Fé. I 186, Il 139; Br. 215. 


buS in biduald 215, zu ags. blöde, alacris, B.-T. 111a; 
derselbe Stamm begegnet noch in blidher, Bi. III 496 
a 968 (Cop.) und blththryda (lat.), Beda, H. E., Sw. 
638 b. 
Gr. II 620; Hr.-122; Sw. a. a. O. und 626a; Hell. 32: 
Sear. 109; 541 b: F&. I 267, II 282. 


en im coenberct 236, 244, coenhere 95, 98 etc., coenred 
4,5, 476 etc. (10 Mal), zu ags. céne, audax, bellicosus, 
B.-T. 150b (vgl. Kluge, Wi. s. v. kühn), wird auch 
sonst öfters zur Namenbildung verwendet; vgl. (coen)a, 
L. V. 244, coena 295, koena 389, ob. § 37, 1, s. v. 
Hr. 128; Sw. 649a; Hell. 38; Sear. 138b, 544 b; 
FS. 1311, II 482; Br. 474 a. 


fro In friubet 333, frehelm 62, 286 (ob. § 14,3,a, Anm.), 
friumon 169 und friouini 125, 188, 476, zu ags. fio 
(St. *fri(y)a-, ob. § 14,3,a), liber, ingenuus, B.-T. 333b; 
vgl. friomund abb. (freomund B.), Bi.1 519 a. 824 
(Cop.), frewine min., K. 916 a. 1043 (Orig.?) etc., fre- 
gistus mil., Bi. 1453 a. 806 (Cop.), frebertus, Db., Ess. 
57b, fregis, ebda, North. 223 etc., fregist, ebda, North. 


997, friebernus, ebda. Ess. 62, 63 etc., dazu die O. N. 
1* 


= 490. 


freobearnes hlyp, K. 813 a. 1062 (Orig.?) und freoric- 
burne, Bi. 1382 a. ? (Cop.) ete. 
Gr. 11 621; Hr. 143, sb. fxd: Sw. 617 a; Hell. 45- 
Sear, 246 a: Fö. I 418. 11 582. 
seen in scenuulf 94, zu ags. scene. pulcher, splendidus= 
B.-T. 833 a, ist abgesehen von scena. Pip. III 114. 
als Namenelement im Ags. meines Wissens är. ):-= 
Gr. Il 630: Sw. 608a; Hell. 39; Sear. 410b; Fe = 
I 1078, II 1304; Br. 306 a. 


§ 58. wo-Stimme. 


Die wo-Stimme sind durch ein einziges erstes Gi 
vertreten: 
georo in yeorored 282 (ob. § 1.5), zu ags. gearu, prompt «= 
paratus, B.-T. 368a, das noch einmal begegnet = 
dem schon von Hell. pag. 44, Anm. 3 heigebrachte= 
gearomon, Gn., Sw. 168, 34, 466 b. 
Hr. ] 46: Sw. a. a. O. und 483 a; Hell. a. a.0. - 
Sear. 255 a; FG. I 471. 


3. Partikeln, Adverbia und adverbiell gebrauchte Nomina. 
$ 59. Partikeln. 


al in: albercht 65, 330, 451 etc., alburg 44, 45, alrie 
248, 386 etc. (85 Mal), zur Partikel got. ahd. ala-, 
das den Sinn von gr. xavw-, lat. omni- wiedergiebt 
und als Namenelement im Ags. öfters vorkommt. 
Gr. II 617: Sw. 472b; Sear. 64b, 537 a; FS. I 39, 
II 38; Br. 221 b. 
in in infrith 252, ingeld 143 etc. und inuald 80. 103, 
218 (20 Mal\. zur Intensivpartikel in- (Wrede, Q. F. 
LXVII 108, Note 4): vgl. den ep. ingeld, Beow. 2065, 
Binz, P.B.B. XX 174, woselbst weitere Belege, inner 
dux. Bi. 11 405 a. 934 (?) (Cop.). inuardus de votun, 
L. V. ed. Stev. 98 col. 1, den O.N. inpinesburg. Bi. 
[320 a. 779 (Orig.) und ini, L.V. 99, 281, ob. § 88, s.v. 


EE 
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Gr. I 747; Hr. Il 29; Sw. 505b; Hell. 18; Sear. 

316 a, 563 b: F8. 1 779; Br. 270b. 
om in onboth 291, zur Intensivpartikel got. ahd. ana-: 
vgl. angarus, Db., Suff. 411, angarus stalra, ebda, Suff. 
440, angot, ebda, Hants. 44, ansith (fem.), Bi. I 259 a? 
(Cop.), den O.N. anlafestun, Bi. ITI 366 a. 963/984 (Cop.) 
und ona, L.V. 200, onna 366, anna 2, ob. § 37, I, s. v. 
Gr. II 701; Sw. 580b; Sear. 69 b, 588 a; Fö. I 81, 

II 76; Br. 223 b. 


§ 60. Adverbia. 
Zu dieser Gruppe gehören zwei erste Glieder: 
aeosta >= etc. in aeostoruini 153 (ob. $ 12, 1, a), aestorhild 20, 
dx furuni 78 (ob. § 12,1,c) und eosturuin: 191 (ob. 
Sa 2,1,b), zum Adv. ahd. östar, nach, im Osten, 
Sen ade, Wö. 668a (vgl. auch den N. der Göttin éostre, 
Be aa, de temp. rat. c. 13, Gr. Myth.266), scheint ausser- 
hal& des L.V. nur in dem O.N. eastringatun, Bi. 
IK 969 a. 959 (Cop.) belegt werden zu können, doch 
vg _ den einf. Stamm in eastmund presb., Bi. I 519 a. 
2 (Cop.) etc. und in dem O.N. estmondes tun, Bi. 
IK 92 a. 956 (Cop.). 
Br. 1 41; Sw. 611a; Sear. 215a, 55la; Fé. I 184, 
Il 1257: Br. 230b. 
ford %w forthhelm 163, 335, fordhere 122, 269, fordred 
30°F | 309, 411 etc. (10 Mal, worunter ford 6 Mal, forth 
4 Nal), zu ags. ford, prorsum, B.-T. 320 b; vgl. fort- 
here, Bi. 1 148 a. 701 (Cop.) etc., forpreth (forthredus B.) 
abb)., Bi. 1 262 a. 757/758 (Cop.) ete., fordwine dux, 
Bi. 111548 a. 969/970 (Cop.). 
Gr. I. 720: Hr. 142: Sw. 537a, 575b: Hell. 18: 
Sear. 244 a. 


§ 61. Adverbiell gebrauchte Nomina. 
Die adverbiell gebrauchten Nomina sind vertreten 


arch 
d fe 


it in feligeld 50, nach § 1,1 entweder verschriebenes 
felu- oder eine den 1-Stimmen zugehörende Nehen- 
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form zu nrth. feolu, ws. /ela, multum, B.-T. 274 a, 
Sievers § 275"): vgl. felogyldus (felogildus B.) abb., Bi. 
I 402 a. 803 (Cop.): (?) feologeld presh. abb., Bi. I 434 
a. 803 (Orig.) ete. und felgeldus (i. Hex.) (-- feligeld, 
L. V. 51). Beda, Vit. S. Cuthb. ed. Stev., cap. XLIV. 
XLVI, Sim. Dun. I, cap. XI. 

Gr. 11721: Hr. 142; Sw.519b; Hell. 47 und Anm. 1: 
Sear. 240b: Fé. 1 405, II 552; Br. 247b. 


4. Volksnamen, erschlossene, umstrittene und undurchsichtige Stämme. 


§ 62. Volksnamen. 


dene in deneberct 108, zum V.N. der dene. Beow. 242 
und passim; vgl, deneberht episc., Bi. I 284 a. 799/802 
(Cop.) ete., deneheah abb., Bi. 1 249 a. 747 (Cop.), de- 
nemod, Bi. IT 22 a. 844 (Cop.), die O.N. deneburge 
hip, Bi. II 602 a. 947 (Cop.), denegidegraf, Bi. II 418 
a. 937 (Cop.) und denepaldineg hom, Bi. IIT 583 a. 972 
(Orig.), dazu dene, L. V. 292, ob. § 86, I, s. v. 

Anmerkung: An zweiter Stelle begegnet dene nur in der 
Verbindung healfdene, Beow. 189 ete., Binz, P.B.B. XX 1751., 
woselbst weitere Belege. 

Hr. ] 33, II 55: Sw. 545b: Hell. 42: Sear. 163 b, 
547 a: FG. 1 331, Il 450: Br. 241 b.. 

kent in kentuald 209, zum V.N. der Kenter; vgl. cent- 
cn, Bi. 1104 a. 688 (Cop.), centwine, Sachron. a. 676, 
chentunus, Db., Warw. 240, cantuen, ebda, Warw. 239 hb, 
his, die O.N. ceentinces triop, Bi. 1115 a. 692/693 
(Orig.), kentwines treow, K. 714 a. 1005 (Orig.?) und 
das einfache kaenta, L. V. 160, ob. $ 1,7,b, § 83,2, 
§ 37, Ls. v. 

Sw. 546 b: Hell. 37: Sear. 128 a. 

pect in pectgils 271, 380, pecthaeth 334, 335 pecthelm 194, 
214, 356 ete. (13 Mal, worunter pect 10 Mal, pecht 
3 Mal. ob. $ 30,2,c), zum V.N. der peohtas, pihtas, 





I) Eine weitere Möglichkeit der Erklärung ergiebt sich aus der 
Vergleichung von an. falr (St. *fali-?), feil, worüber Bugge, P.B.B. 
XXIV 433. 


TT 
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B.-T. 773a; vgl. peogthath (?), peohthat, Bi. I 163 a. 704 
(Orig.), pehtat abb., Bi. I 112 a. 692 (Cop.), pehthetius 
(rehthetius C.), Bi. 1120 a. 693 (Cop.), prahtred min., 
Bi. II 115 a. 863 (Orig.), pecthelm, pehthelm, Beda, 
H.E., Sw. 520b, pehtwine, Gn., Sw. 169, 68 und die 
O.N. pehtunes triop, Bi. II 583 a. 972 (Orig.) und 
pthtes lea forda, Bi. IIT 121 a. 956 (Cop.). 

Hr. II 35; Sw.a.a.O. und 536 b; Sear. 387 a. 

uendi in wendubercht 97, zum V.N. der wendlas, Beow. 

348; vgl. windilgerus (?), L.V. ed. Stev. 6 col. 1, 
uuendilburg (ags.?), Pip. I 149,4 etc., vuendilmod (ags.?), 
ebda, I 319,12, vuendilsuith (ags.?), ebda, I 321,18 etc. 
und die O. N. wendles biri, K. 826 a. ? (Orig.?), pendles 
clif, Bi. 1340 769/785 (Cop.), wendles cumb, K. 1282 
a. 984 (Orig.?), wendles ore, K. 816 a. 1065* und 
wendlingborough, Bi. III 19 a. 948 (Cop.) ete. 

Sw. 547 a; Sear. 482 a, 582 a; FU. I 1254, II 1569; 
Br. 318 b. 

uern in uernbald 285, uernbercht 64, 88 etc., uerndryth 

28, 32 etc. (10 Mal, worunter wern 8 Mal, weren 2 Mal). 
zum V.N. der wernas, wernas, Wids. 25, 59; vgl. 
wernbrihtus, Legor. episc., Bi. I 402 a. 803 (Cop.) ete. 
und die O.N. pernanbroe, Bi. Il 64 a. 854 (Orig. ?), 
wernanford, Bi. III 608 a. 973 (Cop.) ete., prernan hyll, 
Bi. III 228 a. 958 (Cop.) und wernan uuel (pernan 
pu B.), Bi. 1515 a. 942 (Cop.). 

Hr. 147; Sw. 538a; Hell. 27; Sear. 483 b; [Fö. 
I 1264, II 1557; Br. 318b]. 


§ 63. Erschlossene Stämme. 


bead in beadheard 82 kann zu ags. badu, beadu, pugna, 
strages, B.-T. 696 und den damit compp. Namen (unt. 
§ 70, s. v.) gehören, fügt sich aber auch einem Thema 
*bauda- der Sippe von ags. béodan, offerre, praebere, 
B.-T. 84b neben *baudi- in bedhaeth 114, beeduini 263, 
beduini 363, unt. § 64, s. v. und beda 98, 105, 167 etc., 
ob. § 37, I, s.v.: vgl. bendheard. Bi. 1508 a. 822 (Orig.) 
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etc. und die O.N. beadan heal, Bi. III 112 a. 955/959 
ca. (Cop.), beadingaham, Bi. Tl 176 a. 880/885 (Cop.)etc., 
beadingum, Bi. II 176 a. 880/885 (Cop.) ete., beaddes 
scaga, Bi. 1289 a. 909 (Cop.), beadding brieg, Bi. IT 
169 a. 880 (Cop.), beadding broc, Bi. II 73 a. 854 (Cop.) « 
etc.. beaddingaburne, Bi. III 225 a. ? (Cop.), Anm., Bi. _ 
IIT 224 a. ? (Cop.) und beadrichesword, K. 735 a._. 
1020/1023 *. 
Hr. I 17: Sw. 485b: Sear. 81a: Fö. 216: .Br. 232b. « 
dryeg in «drycghelm 96, zur Sippe von ags. dreogan.zs 
agere, B.-T. 211 b, ist als Namenelement anscheinenc 
an. hey. 
Sw. 572b; Hell. 34; Sear. 169 b; Fö. I 354. 
dycg in dycgberct 360, dycgfrith 101, 124 und dyegu-=-- 
257. zur Sippe von ags. dugan, valere, B.-T. 217 kb 
vgl. den einfachen Namen dycga presb., Bi. I 434 a_— 
803 (Orig.). 
Sw. 572b; Hell. 34; Sear. 173b; FÖ.1354, Il 488; 
Br. 243 b. 
ean in eanbald 7, 137, 147 etc., eanbercht 69, 88, 121 etc., 
eanburg 31. 39 etc. (157 Mal, worunter 5 Mal eon, 
ob. § 12,1,b), zu einem als Namenelement im Ags. 
reichlich zu belegenden Thema *auna-, das sich zu 
*auda- (vgl. eadbald, L.V. 10, 84, 129 etc., eadbercht 
82, 90, 326 ete.. eadburg 34, 42, 43 etc., ob. § 44, s. v.) 
ebenso verhält, wie nhd. schweiz. frem zu an. fripr 
(Kluge, St. Bi. § 222, Br. 105). 
Hr. 139; Sw. 612 a: Sear. 208 b, 550b; FU. 1 181, 
11 155: Br.a.a.O. und 229 b. 


ed in eedgils 219, edgyth 27, eedric 198 etc. (7 Mal), zu 
einem Thema *audi- (neben *auda- in eadbald 10, 84, 
129 ete., eadbercht 82, 90, 326 etc., eadburg 34, 42, 
43 etc., ob. § 44, s. v.). doch könnte auch ein dunkler, 
in ahd. aato, Fö.1131 wiederkehrender St. germ. @d- 
zu Grunde liegen: vgl. immerhin ediva (fem. lat., späte 
Schreib.?), Bi. IH 465 a, 966 (Cop.) - eadgtfu, ebda, 


En 
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dazu ederesbroc, Bi. I 181 a. 709 (Cop.), edswybe torre, 
K. 744 a. 1031 (Orig.?), endlich eda, L. V. 239, 427, 
478, ob. § 37, 1, s. v. 
Hr. I 35, sb. ead: Sw. 609b; Sear. 222 a, 551b; 
Fé. 1161, Il 145; Br. 228. 
egil in egilmund 109, 163, 372, zur Sippe von ags. wege, 
terror, B.-T. 12a, 243 a; vgl. den einfachen Namen 
agıl, Kemble, Die Sachsen in England, II 348, die 
Compp. egelsig abb., K. 964 a. ? (Orig.?) etc., egelwid, 
K. 964 a. ? (Orig.?), @gelnod abb., K. 964 a. ? (Orig.?), 
allunus (?), ebda, agilberctus (franc.), Beda, H.E., Sw. 
530 b, egillaf dux, K. 728 a. 1018 (Orig.?), agılmund, 
Beda, H.E. III cap. VII a. 673 etc., egelweard, ebda, 
das run. egılı (?\, O.E.T. 127,9, den ep. egelmund, 
Wids. 117, Binz, P.B.B. XX 206 f. und die O.N. 
egelbertinherst (asgbert K.), Bi. 1565 a. 833 (Cop.) etc., 
egelesbyrig, Bi. III 432 a. 965/971 (Cop.) ete., wgles- 
ford (aylesford Kent. Bi.), Bi. III 284 a. 961 ca. (Orig.), 
egles lona, Bi. III 526 a. 969 (Cop.) ctc., egelesuurd, 
Bi. III 17 a. 948 (Cop.) etc. etc., egelnodes stan, K. 755, 
vor 1038 (Orig.?) und egelpardes mearc, Bi. 11 376 
a. 931 ca. (Cop.). 
Hr. 111; Sw. 549b; Sear. 63a, 224a: FG. I 22, 
1119: Br. 218 a. « 
haem in haemgils 51, 202, 338, zu einem Thema *haimi-, 
St. *haim-, glänzend, worüber zu vgl. Kögel, Idgerm. 
Forschg. IV 313; vgl. hamigils (?), Bi. 18 a. 605 (Cop.) 
=hamgisilus (hamigisilus (?), D., E.) dux, Bi. 19 a. 605 
(Cop.) --hamgisilus (hamigistlus(?) C.,D.,E.) dux, Bi.I 10 
a. 605 (Cop.), haemgils, Beda, H.E. V cap. XII a. 696 
(-= haemgils, L. V. 51), den O.N. hampoldes porn,, Bi. 
ITI 139 a. 956 (Cop.) und hama, L. V. 210, 349, ob. 
§ 37,1, s.v. 
Hr. II 23; Sw. 597b; Hell. 35 (?); Sear. 276 b: Fö. 
1589, dazu purhawm, Pip. 174,9, II 714; Br. 264 a. 
hrod in hroöfor 212, hrodfrith 81, hroduald 115 etc. (8 Mal), 
zu einem Thema *hrööa- (cf. an. hröör) neben * hröör- 


in hroedberct, L. V. 383, hroeöburg 30, hroeögifu 42 etc., 
ob. § 50.1, 3, s.v.; vgl. den einfachen Namen hroda, 
Bi. 111 536 a. 970 ca. (Cop.), die Compp. hrotuuaru 
abbat., Bi. 1225 a. 736/737 (Cop.) ete., hrothwaldus 
episc., Bi. 11348 a. 930 (Cop.), hroppardus archiep., 
Bi. IT 340 a. 928 (Cop.) ete., rodın messepr., Bi. III 
213 vor 958 (Orig.), die ep. hroögar, Beow. 61 und 
passim, Aroömund, ehda 1190, hrodulf, ebda 1018 und 
passim, dazu den O.N. hrodlafes holm, Bi. III 269 aw 
959 (Cop.). 

Gr. II 436: Hr. I 27: Sw. 641 b; Hell. 37; Seam 
302 h: 562 a: Fö. 1 715. II 842: Br. 298b. 

Anmerkung: An zweiter Stelle scheint Aroö in syhr = 
(für sighrod7) dux, K. 720 a. 1019 (Orig.?) aufzutreten. 

ingu in inguburg 19, zum St. *ingwa-, über den Mülle= - 

hoff und Wackernagel an den bei Hell. pag. - 
zitierten Orten gehandelt haben (s. auch Br.69 N. —. 
vgl. den ep. ing, Ru. 67, den ep. V.N. der ingwe: = 
Beow. 1045, 1320, die Compp. ingemund, K. 953 
1066 ca. (Orig?) etc., ingold min., K. 801 a. 1<D: 
(Orig.?) etc., ingulf, K. 824 a. 1066* etc., ingupald bas, 
Bi. 1426 a. 743/745 (Cop.), ingeleas (?), L.V. ed. Ster_. & 
col. 2, chda: imga 55 col. 1, tngenttha(?) 16 col. 1 
hingeherh (?) 49 col. 2, hingritha (?) 8 col.2 etc, @2+ 
gibrand, Gn., Sw. 170,81 und die O.N. ingceburs=e, 
K. 813 a. 1062 (Orig.?), incgenes ham, Bi. III 432 4. 
965/971 (Cop.), ineghema gemero, Bi. IL 166 a. 8&4 
(Cop.), wesetena gemero, Bi. III 348 a. 968 (Cop _) 
ingham, K. 950 a. 1049/1052 (Orig.?), inggeneshara 
K. 950 a. 995 ca. (Orig.?), ingepen (innepen B.), = 
IT 366 a. 931.(?) (Cop.) und ingedorp, K. 984 a. 664 

Hr. IT 29; Sw. 504b; Hell. 48 und Anm. 2; Sea# 
316 a, 563b: Fé. 1780, II 916; Br. 207 b. 

mil in milred 3, 82, 279, zu einer Wurzel mi-, die i— 

Slav. mild, misericors, und dem abgeleiteten Adj. age 
milde, elemens. benienus. B.-T. 687 b wiederkehe— 


(s. auch Fick, Griech. Pers. CCXVI, Binz im Litbl. 
1893, Sp. 162); vgl. mildburg abbat., Bi. II 229 a. 901 
(Cop.), milred bise., Bi. 1 246 a. 748/745 (Cop.) etc., 
mured min., Bi. 1126 a. 844 (Cop.) etc. mildrytha 
(fem. lat.), Bi. I 124 a. 696 (Cop.) etc., eccl. S. milburg, 
Db., Shropsh. 252 etc., milegrim, ehda, Yorks. 306 b, 
bis, milda, L.V. ed. Stev. 8 col. 2 mit den O.N. 
snildenhale, K. 832 a. ? (Orig.?) etc. und milferton, 
vauiluerton (?), K. 1417 a. ? (Orig.?). 
Hr. II 32; Sw. 499 a; Hell. 38 (?); Sear. 351b, 568b; 
F%. I 929, II 1097; Br. 285 b. 
3er2d in pendgith 19, penduald 174 und penduulf 111, 
zur Sippe von ahd. phantön, Schade, Wö. 675 b; vgl. 
den einfachen Namen penda, Beda, H. E., Sw. 547 a, 
das Comp. pendhere, Bi. I 260 a. 757 (Cop.) und die 
O. N. pendan at(pendan ec K.), Bi. I1 40 a. 849 
(Cop.), pendan cumb, Bi. III 358 a. 963 (Cop.), pen- 
deres clyf, Bi. III 491 a. 968 (Cop.) und pendre (?), Bi. 
II 527 a. 943 (Cop.). 
Sw.a.a.0.; Hell. 38; Sear. 386 b; Fé. I 985 (?). 
Sceut in sceutuald 168 (ob. $ 13, 1,a), zur Sippe von ags. 
scéotan, jaculari, sagittare, B.-T.829b; dasselbe Etymon 
lässt sich in dem ersten Gliede von sceother:, Sim. 
Dun. I, XU, vielleicht auch in dem einfachen Namen 
scet, Db., Norf. 257 b, schett, ebda, Norf. 245b belegen. 
Sw. 493 a; Hell. 17; Sear. 410 b. 
une in uncdryS 20 entspricht nach § 29, Anm. 3 dem 
ersten Gliede von Igbd. wingidıu (fem.), Br. 323 a zu 
schwed. winge, ne. wing, ala, das sich wiederfindet in 
winge, Db., Ess. 93, wingbald com., Bi. I 359 vor 790 
(Cop.) und winyanham (O.N.), Bi. II 496 a. 941 (Cop.), 
kann aber gleichwohl mit uuincelin, com., Bi. I 207 
a. 725 Anm. (Cop.) und O. N. wie wincawel, Bi. III 94 
& 956 (Cop.), pincesburch, Bi. III 417 a. 965 (Cop.), 
" Pinceseumb, Bi. III 338 a. 963 (Cop.) etc., sowie lgbd. 
tncello, Br. 322b und den ersten Gliedern von ahd. 
wwchart, winclint, vincoard etc., Fb. 1 1821 eine Wz. 
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winc- voraussetzen. deren Verhältniss zu der in obigem 
Etymon enthaltenen Wz. wing- nicht anders zu be- 
urteilen ist. als dasjenige von ags. erincan zu cringan. 
swoncor ZU swongor u. a., worüber zu vgl. Kluge 
P. B. B. IX 181. 


$ 64. Umstrittene Fälle. 
bed in bedhaeth 114, bedummi 363 und beeduint 263 wurde 


schon ob. § 7, im Gegensatz zu Br.a.a.O., auf eis 
Thema *baudi- zurückgeführt. das in dem einfacher 
Namen beda, L. V. 98, 105, 167 ete., ob. § 37, I, s. v 
sowie in dem ersten Gliede von beduum episc., Bi 
1120 a. 693 (Cop.) wiederkehrt. 

Anmerkung: An zweiter Stelle findet sich dieses bed viel 
leicht in sigebed. Bi. 1204 a. 718 (Cop.) etc., sigebed epise 
Bi. 1239 a. 716 748 (Cop.) und in dem O.N. herbedingden, B 
II 115 a. $63 (Orig... 

cnob in cnobualch 335, als Namenelement nur noch de 
Verbindung cenobheresburg. i. e. urbs cnobhert, Beda, 
H.E. Ill cap. XIX. Miller a. a. O. 56 eigen. ist wahr- 
scheinlich als ablautende Nebenform zum St. des ags. 
cnafa, juvenis. B.-T. 161 b zu betrachten: unndtiger 
Weise sieht darin Hellwig pag. 11 eine keltische 
Bildung, vgl. Binz. Litbl. 1893. Sp. 161. 

fer in ferstan 257 stellen Sw. 495a und Hell. pag. 2% 
zu ags. fear. fer, capillus: grössere Wahrscheinlich 
keit dürfte die ob. $ 2,3. Anm. 2 und § 27, Anm. | 
versuchte Anlehnung an die Sippe von ags. *feohan 
feon, zaudere, laetari. B.-T. 276 b für sich haben (vg] 
den einfachen Namen fech. Db..Shropsh.257): alsGrund 
form des Comp. wäre demnach *feoh-stan anzusetzen." 


1) Einleuchtender ist vielleicht, der Bedeutung wegen, di 
Annahme. dass neben dem a-St. ags. fah, bunt, B.-T. 269b ein i-S 
existiert habe. aus /aehstan sodann zunächst (nach § 27, Anm. ! 
faexstan und unter dem Einfluss von nordh. fer (= ws. feax) di 
vorliegende Form entstanden sei: ferstan für * faerstan (= * faehstas 
könnte indessen auch nach $ 11.2. Anm. 2 beurteilt werden. 
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gen in geonuald 289 identifiziert Hell. pag. 11 mit ws. 
gn in Compp. wie ginfest, Beow. 2183 u. a. (cf. Leo, 
ags. Gloss., s.v.); annehmbarer, obschon im Ags. sonst 
ebensowenig zu belegen, scheint mir das den ersten 
Gliedern von ahd. janıpert, janovildis, Fé. I 810 und 
Igbd. jänniperga, jänepertus, jamprandus etc., Br. 273a 
zu Grunde liegende Etymon, das in Igbd. jänus, mhd. 
jan, Gang, Reihe, Bezirk, Br. a. a.'O., Schade, Wö. 
462 a entgegentritt; s. ob. $ 6, 3, Anm. 2. 


ger in gerferd 478, geruald 119, 168, 180, 204, 302, 353, 
370 und geruin? 291 gehört entweder, mit Hell. pag. 24 
zu ags. ger, geär, annus, B.-T. 428b (ob. § 17,1,b) 
oder aber zu ahd. ger, cupidus, Schade, Wö. 302 a 
und ist in Namen nur hie und da zu belegen; vgl. 
gerbrandus, K. 734 a. 1022 (Orig.?), gerburg (fem.), 
K. 1290 a. 995 ca. (Orig.?), gerardus prior, K. 794 
a. 1038/1051 *, gerardus, Db., Som.91b ete. (=?girardus, 
ebda, Shropsh. 258b), Ellis II 322, gersand (fem.?). 
K. 1290 a. 995 ca. (Orig.?). 

Gr. IT 488; Hr. 146; Sw. 601a; Hell. a. a. O.; Sear. 
256 a, 555 b; FS. 1 471, Il 613, sb. gar; Br. 256 a. 

Anmerkung: An zweiter Stelle begegnet ger in dem 0. N. 
heregeres heafod, Bi. III 602 a. ? (Cop.). 

heo in heouald 168, 207 ist nach Hellw. pag. 45 healh) 

in heaburg, L.V. 31 (ob. § 12,2, Anm. 2), befriedigt 
aber auch, freilich ohne dass bis jetzt weitere ags. 
Belege zu Gebote stehen, einerseits einen St. *hewa- 
(neben *huvja — ags. hiw, forma. decus, B.-T. 538, vgl. 
ahd. hiuperht, Fö.1 689, ob. § 14,2), anderseits den 
von Binz, Litbl. 1893, Sp. 163 beigebrachten St. *hawi- 
(vgl. ahd. hawırih, Fö. 1649, ob. $ 14, 1, a). 

Sw. 616a: Hell.a.a. O.; FG. a. a. O. 

ho in homund 201, 210 entspricht genau ahd. Ad- in 
hamund etc., Fé. 1 580, II 694 und an. hä- in hémundr, 
Edda, ed. Hild. 175. Das erste Glied der ahd. Neben- 
form hahmund, Fb. a. a. O. weist auf die germ. Wz. 
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hanh, hah (Kluge, Wi. s. v. hangen, vgl. kelt coneo- 
Fick a. a. O. LX XVI), der sich mit Hochstufenvoks 
und bei fehlendem Nasal auch die von Hell. 48 an 
gezogene Sippe von an. hör, aratrum, Cleasb.-Vig 
281 a, Hehn, Culturpfl. u. Haust.*, Berlin 1874, 48 
anschliessen dürfte. Dasselbe Namenelement begegne 
noch in den von Binz. Litbl. 1893, Sp. 163 beige 
brachten Belegen hored dux, K. III 636 a. 988 (Orig.: 
und hoperes leah, Bi. I 541 a. 825 (Cop.) sowie in der 
O.N. hoing dene, K. 1363 a. ? (Orig.?). 

au in wring 199 ist sehr wahrscheinlich nicht als da 
von Hell. pag. 19 angezogene Adv. ags. iu, giz, eins 
vor Alters, aufzufassen (s. Binz, Litbl. 1898, Sp. 16% 
P. B. B. XX 202), sondern, wie Kögel schon P. B. I 
XVI 502 hervorgehoben hat, als verstärkendes Prifiy 
dessen Etymologie freilich nicht ganz durchsichtig z 
sein scheint, das aber sein Aequivalent findet in-de 
ersten Gliedern von an. wfrrör, toredr, torunn et 
und ahd. zbald, wert, ibure u. a. (Kögel a.a.O.); ft 
dieses iu- (aus fw- bez. iw-) liefern die ags. Urkunde 
meines Wissens nur einen einzigen Beleg: ipa. 
(verschr. für inpaer? ob. § 59, sb. in-) dux, Bi. ITI 68 
a. 930 (Cop.). 

leo in leofrith 227 ist nicht notwendig - leoffrith (ob 
§ 23, Anm. 2} oder - hAleofrith (Hell. 48), sondert 
geht mit den ersten Gliedern von ahd. leogisil ete. 
Fö. I 842, Il 984 und Igbd. leopaldus etc., Br. 277: 
auf ein Thema *lewa- (ob. § 14,2) zurück, das nacl 
Br. a. a. O. sowohl in ahd. Jeuuén, gnädig, günsti; 
sein, als in an. liönar wiederkehrt und im Ags. noc 
auftritt im ersten Gliede von leowinus, Anecd. Oxor 
17,29, 151 a. 1107/1137 (Cop.). 

mae in maeswth 80 kann nach $ 6,1 unmöglich de 
ersten Gliedern von merfrith, L. V. 268, meiuald 21! 
meguine 186, 202, 293 etc., ob. § 44, s.v. zugestel 
werden (vgl. Hell. 25 und Anm. 2): vielmehr ergiel 
sich als Grundform. nach $ 11,2, Anm. 2 *matıci 


a 
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als Etymon demnach ags. m@w, nhd. Mowe, B.-T. 
664 b, Kluge, Wö. s.v., das in Namen im Ags. sonst 
nicht vorzukommen scheint; doch vgl. ahd. mehhilt, 
Pip. TI 673,23, mehilt, ebda II 622, 41, mehsumt, Fo. 
1886. 

rnzaelh in maethcor 109 und maedhelm 96 lässt sich in 
dreifacher Weise erklären: 

1. als Verkürzung von maedel-, zu ags. medel, concio, 
B.-T. 664 a; so Hellwig pag. 30; vgl. Fö. I 920, 
II 1072; 282 a; Wrede, Q. F. LXVII 96. 

2. durch ags. m@d, capacitas, mens, B.-T. 663 b; 
vgl. Fö. 1917, II 1071. 

3. durch die Sippe von an. mea, laedere, violare, 
Egilss. 558 b, die vielleicht auch das erste Glied 
von ahd. meithild, Pip. II 677, 6 vertreten könnte. 

Dazu vgl. im Ags. den O.N. meepelgares byrig, Bi. 
III 37 a. 949 (old . . . facs. of the orig. chart.) etc., 
die Verbindung m&dhild, Deors Kl. 14, mathildis regin., 
Db., Cornw. 120 etc. und den einfachen (?) Namen 
mathia (für mathild?), Db., Dev. 118. 

Tem in rimgils 227 stellt Hell. pag. 25 zu ags. hrim, 
pruina (vgl. den O.N. hrimpoldesburg, Bi. II 73 a. 854 
(Cop.); doch ist diese Etymologie aus dem schon ob. 
$ 30,1,a, Anm. 1 angeführtem Grunde einigermassen 
fraglich, so dass vielleicht cher an ags. r?m, numerus. 
multitudo, B.-T. 799 a anzuknüpfen ist, das freilich 
in ags. Namen sonst nicht vorzukommen scheint, aber 
den ersten Gliedern von ahd. rimbald, rimbert, rim- 
burg etc., FU. 11054, If 1247 und lgbd. rimpertus, 
rimflada (fem.), rimolfus u.a., Br. 297b zu Grunde 
liegen könnte. 

sd in seldred 402 lässt sich einerseits zu dem, von 
Hell. pag. 26 angezogenen ags. se/d stellen, dass in 
Compp. wie seldeud, seldlie u. ä., B.-T. 859 a wieder- 
kehrt, in Namen dagegen dz. Acy. wäre, anderseits 
aber aus einer älteren Bildung selred, zu ags. sél, 
praeclarus, preciosus, B.-T. 857 b genau so erklären, 
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wie beispielsweise mildred episc., Bi. I 287 a. 770 
(Orig.) aus dem identischen und älteren milred episc., 
Bi. 1258 a. 755/757 (Orig.) (ob. § 25, Anm. 1); vgl. 
das einfache sela, Pip. II 406,15 und die Verbindung 
selred, Bi. I 146 a. 699 (Cop.), selred, Chron. de mon. 
Abingt. ed. Stev. I 11, saelraed, Flor. Wig., M. H. B. 
629 -: selred, ebda 637; dazu F%6. 11067, II 1278, - 
passim; eine dritte mögliche Etymologie giebt Binz= 
im Lithl. 1893, Sp. 162. 

seol in seoluini') 305 identifizieren Sw. 535a und Hell. 4 
pag. 26 mit ags. seolh, vitulus marinus, B.-T. 864 a.4 
doch lässt sich als Grundform auch ein Thema germer 
*seula- denken, das seiner Bedeutung nach freilic 
undurchsichtig ist, dessen Existenz aber durch ah@®™ 
seola (fem.), Fé. I 1083 erwiesen wird. 


ton in tonberct 157 entspricht ahd. lgbd. zan in donazarz,. 
grazan etc., Fé. 11366, zanvidus, Br. 325b zu ahd. 
gan (neben zand), dens, Schade, Wö. 1227b, Kluge, 
Wi. s. v. Zahn; vgl. die einfachen Namen ton (ags.?), 
Pip. II 634, 33, tona, Db., Linc. 354 bis etc.. tonna, 
ebda, Oxf. 159 b etc., Zone, Db., Yorks. 329, tonne, 
ebda, Linc. 354b etc., das Comp. tangisilus (.- (?) thangil, 
Bi. 18 a. 605 (Cop.)), Bi. 19 a. 605 (Cop.) ete. und 
den O.N. taningtun, Bi. 1 565 a. 833 (Cop.) -- tan- 
ningtun, Bi. 1566 a. 833 (Cop.). 

tond in tondberct 260, tondburg 37, tondheri 426 und 
tanduint 199, tonduint 14 ist von Hell. pag. 26 un- 
nötiger Weise (s. Binz, Litbl.1893, Sp. 162) als keltische 
Bildung angesehen worden, während dasselbe doch 
doch durch an. tandr, ignis, Egilss. 810 a zur Genüge 
erklärt wird; vgl. fondberct, Beda, H.E., Sw. 583 a; 
das gleiche Etymon liegt wahrscheinlich auch ahd. 
zanto, Graff V 688 zu Grunde, dagegen differieren 
in der Ablautsreihe das erste Glied von ahd. zentmar, 
Pip. III 10,8 und an. téndr, Edda, ed. Hildebrd. 125b. 


1) Nach Chadwick a.a.O. 101 ‘simply a mistake for ceol-’. 
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beorn. vir. dux, princeps, B.-T. 86 b; derselbe Stamm 
findet sich an zweiter Stelle noch in escbern, K. 1334 
a. 1046 (Orig.?), frebern, K. 845 a. ? (Orig.?), osbern, 
Bi. III 369 a. 972/992 ca. (Cop.) ete. Ellis 1459, IT 193, — 
362: vgl. die einfachen Namen beorn, L. V. 15, 85— 
162 ete., ob. § 36,1, s.v., beonna 178, 182, 239 etc. _ 
ob. $37, I, s.v. und beonne (fem.) 46, ob. § 36, IT, y,s.vx 
Gir. 11 462: Hr. 1 20, 11 55; Sw. 529b; Sear. 99 aes 
d4la; FG. 1 223; 17 228; Br. 233 a. 
helm in helmeryth 32, helmgils 10, 244, helmuald 5, 10. «a 
117 ete. (24 Mal) und aldhelm 59, 103, 301 ete., ba .— 
helm 190, 204, 294 ete., baldhelm 50, 163, 404 ef 
(106 Mal), zu ags. helm, cassis, galea, protector, B.- “a 
527 a, ein an erster und zweiter Stelle oft begegnen@e= 
Namenelement. 
Gr. 11 436. 480; Hr. 1123,56; Sw. 520a; Sear— 
289 b, 560 a: Fö. 1654, IL 788; Br. 267 a. 
hun in humbald 143, 311, hunberct 129, 179, 187 ete., 
hanfrid 154 ete. (32 Mal) und aldhun 168, 286, 297, 
badhun 328, baldhun 289 etc. (13 Mal), zu an. hänn, 
ursus, Egilss. 414b (Wrede, Q. F. LIX 64) oder zum 
V.N. der himas, B.-T. 565b; vgl. huna, L.V. 160, 
ob. 8 37, 1. s. v., Aynı 99, ob. § 38, s.v. und hynca 208, 
ob. § 40, I, s. v. 
Gr. 11437: Hr. 11 28,56: Sw. 635b: Hell. 28: Sear. 
305 a. 562 b: Fö. 1 757, II 869: Br. 269 b. 
red in redbald 83. redberct 242, redburg 25, 31, 41 ete. 
(13 Mal) und aelfred 15. aldred 62, 144, 148 ete., 
badured 439 ete. (212 Mal’, zu ags. r@d, consilium, 
prudentia, pretium, B.-T. 781 b. 
Gr. 11 448. 499; Hr. II 36, 57; Sw. 603 b: Sear. 
393 a, 572 a; FG. 1991, IL 1222; Br. 291 a. 
walh in valchard 304, ualchstod 114, 195, 214, 217 und 
alduulch 341, biluualch 271 (ob. § 16), enobualch 335 etc. 
(8 Mal). zu ags. wealh, barbarus, B.-T. 1173 (Wrede, 
Q. F. LAV1N 57); vgl. uualhard, Bi. 1278 a. 765 





(Cop.) etc., pealhhere preost, Bi. I 562 a. 833 (Orig.) etc., 
uualhhun, Bi. I 251 a. 747 (Cop.) etc., walestod episc., 
Bi. I 224 a. 726/737 (Cop.) etc., die ep. wealhpeo, 
Beow. 613 und passim sowie die einfachen Namen 
ualch, L. V. 170, ob. § 36, I, s. v. und waleinus (oder 
= walewinus ?), Db., Somers. 90 b. 

Gr. II 454: Hr. II 47, 58; Sw. 489b; Sear. 480 a, 
582.2; Fö. I 1229, II 1530; Br. 316 b. 


Anmerkuag: Um das Suffix der schwachen Flexion er- 
weitert begegnet derselbe Stamm vielleicht im zweiten Gliede 
von riuuala 211 (neben riuwualch 170) nach Massgabe von 
ceduuala rex, Bi. I 125 a. ? (Cop.) = ceduualha rex, Bi. I 98 
a. 683 (Cop.); s. ob. § 30,2,a, Anm. (doch vgl. auch Fick 
2.3.0. LXX XIX f.). 


uulfin wulfgar 365, uulfgyth 32, wulfhaeth 10, 86, 139 etc. 
(72 Mal, worunter 1 Mal wl-, ob. § 23, Anim. 1) und 
acuulf 454, aelfuulf 10, aescuulf 406, 423 etc. (399 Mal), 
zu ags. aulf, lupus, vir, B.-T. 1280 b (Hell. 47), ist 
der im L. V. nächst. berht (unt. $ 75, s.v.), am reich- 
lichsten zur Namenbildung verwendete Stamm. 
Gr. II 458, 524: Hr. II 51, 59; Sw. 554b: Hell. 47: 
Sear. 506 a, 584 a: IG. [ 1339, IT 1644: Br. 324 a. 


§ 67. 5j0-Stämme. 


Zu dieser Gruppe gehört aus dem L. V. nur: 

here in herebald 81, 203, 230 etc., herebercht 51 etec., 
herefrid 52 etc. (33 Mal, worunter her- 3 Mal, aus- 
schliesslich und durchweg vor -red) und alcherı 372, 
aldhert 166, 183, 263 etc., baldheri 65 ete. (33 Mal, 
worunter -herz 18 Mal, -here 14 Mal, ob. $ 15,1, 
und -erz 1 Mal, ob. § 80,1 b), zu ags. here, exercitus, 
agmen, an zweiter Stelle vir, pugnator (vgl. an. ein- 
herr), B.-T. 532 a. — Die Verkürzung von here zu 
her vor folgendem red findet consequent statt auch 
ausserhalb unseres Denkmals: herred presb., Bi. 1422 
a. 802 ca. (Cop.), herred, Bi. II 128 a. 860/866 (Cop.), 

g* 
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herred snad (O.N.), Bi. 11 559 a. 944 (Cop.); anders 

beurteilt Binz diese Formen im Litbl. 1893. Sp. 162. 
Gr. II 433; Hr. II 23, 56; Sw. 536b; Hell. 30; 

Sear. 292 a, 560b; Fö. I 618, II 740: Br. 265 a. 


[wo-Stimme fehlen.] 


§ 68. Reine ä-Stämme. 

gef, gifu in yefuinı 84, 405 und hroedgeofu 43, hrocdgifu 42m 
osgeofu 48, zu ags, gef (Sw. 524 a, - lgbd. g@b, Br. LES 
Note 1), gifu, donum, munus, B.-T. 475b, vertri® 
einzig die reinen @-Stämme im ersten und zweite= 
Gliede compp. Namen des L. V. und lässt sich noc=y 
belegen in gebred, Bi. 167 a. 676 (Cop.) etc., gebmur —a 
epise. (yelmund A.,C.), Bi. 1120 a. 693 (Cop.) et=-. 
gefwulf (ep.). Wids. 26, [osbernus yıfard, Db., Han 
52 etc., Ellis I 423, 11323] mit den O.N. geferpes hl 
Bi. IIT 313 a. 962 (Orig.), [gibhild ?), Bi. II 5 a. Sam. 
(Cop.) ete.] und [giffreus hed(?), K. 987 vor 67. — 
für den Auslaut vgl. die Fem. e//gifu concub. re= 
eadmund, Bi. 11 516 a. 942/946 (Cop.) etc., ethelyzzum 
Bi. 11 571 a. 944/946 (Cop.) etc., und die Masc. elfyiu 
min. (mil. C.), Bi. TIL 90 a. 956 (Cop.), eadgeofu felix (?_ 
Bi. III 38 a. 949 (Cop.) und edgefu euax (?), Bi. ILI 727 
a. 955 (Cop.)  eadgeofu euax, Bi. III 73 a. 955 (Cop.)- 

Gr. 11430, 475: Hr. 144, 11 56; Sw. 523 b: Hell. 17; 

Sear. 255 a: FG. [ 449. II 601: Br. 255 b. 


$ 69. jä-Stämme, 
hild(i) in hildiberct 103, 112, 253 ete., hildıburg 28, hildi- 
Sryth 26 etc. (19 Mal, worunter Add- 2 Mal, ausschliess- 
lich und durchweg vor -wni) und aestorhild 20, bot- 
hild 30. edilhild 21 ete. (7 Mal), zu ags. ald, pugna, 
proelium, B.-T. 536 a, vertritt die Gruppe der ja- 
Stämme und begegnet öfters, an zweiter Stelle jedoch 
nur in weibl. Namen; die Verkürzung von hildi zu 
hild vor folgendem aint ist ausserhalb des L.V. keine 
durchgängige. vgl. z. B. Aildepine, Bi. II 326 a. 925/941 
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(Orig.). Einfache Namen dieses Stammes giebt Binz, 
P.B.B. XX 194. 

Gr. IL 436, 480: Hr. II 26, 56; Sw. 498b; Hell. 
30, 37; Sear. 297a, 561a; Fb. 1662, IL 800; Br. 267 b. 


§ 70. wä-Stämme. 
Zu den wä-Stämmen stellt sich einzig: 


Badu, baeth in badudegn 259 etc., badufrith 188, 269, 


346 etc., badigils 328 (ob. $ 1,1, Anm.) etc. (68 Mal, 
worunter badu- 43 Mal, beadu- 3 Mal, beodu- 2 Mal, 
ob. § 1,5, badt- 1 Mal, ob. a.a. O., bad- 6 Mal, durch- 
weg, vor folgd. h, 2 Mal, ausnahmsweise, vor folgd. 
-uint, 9 Mal, durchweg, vor folgd. -uwulf, bad- 1 Mal, 
durchweg, vor folgd. h; s. auch beadheard, L. V. 82, 
ob. § 63, s. v.), auslautend in ecgbaeth 169, helmbacd 
10 und tlbacth 174, zu ags. badu, beadu, pugna, 
strages, B.-T. 696, das an zweiter Stelle meines 
Wissens sonst nicht nachgewiesen ist; vgl. ob. § 1, 3, 
Anm.; s. die eiufachen Namen bada, L. V. 85, 472, 
ob. § 37, I, s.v., badu (fem.) 39, ob. § 36, II, «a, s. v. 
und baduca 217, 227, 353, beoduca 102, ob. § 41, II, s.v. 

Gr. 11423, 460; Hr. 117, 1154; Sw. 495b; Hell. 44; 
Sear. 81a, 540a; Fö. 1 196, 11 191; Br. 231 a. 


§ 71. :-Stämme. 
I. Masculina. 


Zu den kurzsilbigen masc. <-Stämmen gehören: 

Ayst in hysimon 201, hysimonn 105, hysiiagf 134, adhysi 
278 und fathysı 95, zu ags. hyse, vir, Juvenis, B.-T. 
584b: vgl. hyseberht abb., Bi. I 434 a. 803 (Orig.), 
hysenoö presh. (osfered T.), Bi. 1522 a. 834 (?) (Orig.) ete., 
huuithyse, Bi. 1 276 a. 764 (Cop.) ete., den O. N. hyse- 
mannesporn, K. 714 a. 1005 (Orig.?) und die eintachen 
hyssi, Tu. V. 239. ob. § 36,s.v. und Aysica 385, ob. 
§ 40, 1. s.v. 


w 
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thryth in thrythred 60 und aclforyth 38, alddryth 26 etc., 


berht6ryS 46 etc. (55 Mal, worunter -dryd 14 Mal, 
-Oryth 30 Mal, -6ryd 1 Mal, -dryd 8 Mal, -dryd 1 Mal 
und -dryth 1 Mal, ob. § 26, Anm. 1), zu ags. Öryd, 
potestas, B.-T. 1074 b, das sich an erster Stelle noch 
findet in thryduulfus, thrythuulfus,. Beda, H. E., Sw. 
556 b, thruidred abb., Beda, H.E., Sw. 605a (var. 
thryded, thrydred) und Öruögar (?) cler, Bi. 1I 280 a. 
879/908 (Cop.) etc.; vgl. auch die ep. prydo, Beow. 
1932 und passim. 

Gr. I1 518: Hr. II 45, 58: Sw. a.a.O. und 638 a; 
Hell. 40; Sear. 447 a; FU. 1 346, II 1454; Br. 313 b. 


§ 72. u-Stäinme. 
Sie zerfallen in Kurzsilbige und Langsilbige: 


I. Kurzsilbige. 


Zu dieser Gruppe stellen sich: 

friöu, frtd, ferd in friöubald 6, 352, 464, friduberet 183, 
343, friöugeorn 225 ete. (31 Mal, worunter fridu- 16 Mal, 
friodu- 4 Mal, friodu- 2 Mal, ob. § 26, Ann. 1, frrö- 
4 Mal, durchweg, vor folgd. h, frid- 1 Mal, ausnahms- 
weise, vor folgd. -uami, frid-, friwd-, je 1 Mal und friod- 
2 Mal, durchweg, vor folgd. -adf), an zweiter Stelle 
in alchfrith 2, altfrith 3,83, badufrith 188, 269, 346 ete. 
(213 Mal, worunter -frid 14 Mal, -frid 1 Mal, ob. $ 26, 
Anm. 1, -/rith, einschliesslich ... Zfrith 302, 171 Mal, 
-ferd 20 Mal, -ferth 5 Mal und -ferd 2 Mal, ob. § 18, 
Anm. 1. § 26, Anm. 1), zu ags. frıdu, freodu, pax, 
securitas, asylum, B.-T. 336 a ( Hell. 44): für die Ent- 
wicklung dieses Stammes an zweiter Stelle ergiebt 
sich die Reichenfolge: a) -fritu, in dem run. alefripu, 
Sw. 124.3, ob. § 1,3, Anm.: b) -frid, in alchfrith, 
L.V. 2, altfrith 3, 83, badufrith 188, 269, 346 etc., ob.: 
ec) -firö, in dem run. tidfirp, Sw. 128, VI: d) -ferd in 
berctferd, L.V. 321, 324, 458, cyniferö 321, 435, 447 etc., 
eatferd 220, 440 ete. ob. 
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Gr. II 428, 472; Hr. II 48, 55; Sw. 499b; Sear. 

247 b, 554 a; Fd. I 421, I] 588; Br. 248 a. 
hadu, hacd in hadubald 488, hadberct 206 etc., haduburgan 

21 etc. (81 Mal, worunter hadu- 87 Mal, headu-, ein— _ 
schliesslich eadu- (?) in eadugils 424, ob. § 30, 1, a.m 
14 Mal, heoöu- 1 Mal, ob. § 1,5, Aadu- 4 Mal, headus.. 
2 Mal, ob. § 26, Anm. 1, had- 1 Mal, ausnahmsweise 
vor -berct, 15 Mal, durchweg, vor -uwulf, head- 1 Mae 
ausnahmsweise, vor -frith, 3 Mal, durchweg, vor- wu. 
had- 2 Mal, durchweg, vor -uulf, head- 1 Mal, durchwe. = 
vor -wulf, ob. § 26, Anm. 1), auslautend in aldhae=== 
54, 119, bedhaeth 114, bercthaed 155, 313, 314 of 
(56 Mal, worunter -haed 11 Mal, -haeth 44 Mal um 
-haed 1 Mal, ob. § 26, Anm. 1), zu ags. headu, bellun_zum 
B.-T. 523 b; vgl. die einfachen Namen hada, L.V. 235 
hadda 159, ob. § 37,1,s.v. und haedı 841, haetht 19 
ob. § 38, 8. v. 

Gr. II 434, 477; Hr. II 24, 56; Sw. 494a; Hell. 4 —I 
Sear. 286 b, 559 b; Fd. 1 688, II 765; Br. 264 a. 


II. Langsilbige. 


Die langsilbigen masc. u-Stimme sind durch die beiden 
folgenden Glieder vertreten: 


gar in garberct 186, garfrıiö 119 etc., garmund 214 ete. 
(7 Mal) und ceolgar 95, cuögar 108, 184 etc., cynigar 
427 etc. (24 Mal), zu ags. gär, jaculum, pilum, B.-T. 
361 b, an zweiter Stelle wahrscheinlich = vir (vgl. 
Schade, Wö. 302b: viros fortes Galli gaesos vocant, 
dazu Compp. wie ags. frumgdr (urspr. = primipilus) 
dux, princeps, B.-T. 342 a); das run. olwfwolpu (1. wolf- 
Sievers § 278, Anm. 4), Sw. 124,3 und die Glosse 
framea -aetgaru (Sievers a. a. O.), Sw. 64, 440 lassen 
für die mit -gar an zweiter Stelle compp. Namen (s. ob.) 
älteste Formen auf *-garu vermuten. 
Gr. II 429; Hr. If 47, 58; Sw. 491 a; Sear. 479 a, 
582 a; FO. I 1285, II 1540: Br. 317a. 


bet in beetfrid 203, betgils 245, betmon 271 ete. (10 M== 
und friubet 333, zur Sippe von ags. bétan, emendamamy 
reficere, B.-T. 94a, verhält sich zu bot- in botfrtmamy 
L. V. 436, bothelm 111, bothild 80 ete., ob. § 47, s__ 
genau so, wie das erste Glied von ahd. pwoztrr—, 
FG. 1278 zu demjenigen von ahd. puozrat, FS. a. a. ®Z— 
zuverlässige weitere Belege für das Vorkommen die == 
Stammes ausserhalb des L. V. scheinen zu fehlem.. 
Sw. 609b; Sear. 105b: Fé. a.a.O. und II 309. 
Anmerkung 1: beetfriS 203 und beéscop 107 können nas 
Massgabe von Verbindungen wie ealfrith, L. V. 59, 83, 107 e 
ob. § 44, s.v. und allsuith 38, ob. § 56, s.v. auf urspr. "dem 
friS und “bed-scop zurückgehen (vgl. ob. § 2, Anm. 2), DZ! 
züglich ihres ersten Gliedes demnach den Compp. bedha 
L. V. 114, beduini 363 und beeduini 203, ob. $ 64, 8. v. folge== 
Anmerkung 2: Abgesehon von lLeectfrith 203 ist für das 
Frage kommende Namenelement Kürze des Stammvoc 
nicht ausgeschlossen; in diesem Falle würde sich als Etym 
ags. bet, melius, B.-T. 93b ergeben; so beurteilt K6 
wenigstens das erste Glied von betscop 107, wenn er di ; 
Bildung Gesch. d. d. Litt. T, 140, Anm. als „trefflicher Sänger” 
auffasst: entsprechende ahd. Compp. s. bei Fö. I 219. 


gy in gydhelm 121 und aelfgyth 33, 36, aldgyth 35, 
badugyth 20, 38 etc. (43 Mal, worunter -gyd 6 Mal, 
-gyth 27 Mal, -gid 1 Mal, ob. § 26, Anm. 1, -gid 
7 Mal und -gith 2 Mal, ob. § 5, 2 Anm.), zu dem 
schon von Hell. pag. 34 aufgestellten Stamme gunpjö-, 
neben *gunpo- in gut(h)beret, L.V. 287, guthfrith 
101, gudhelm 207, 302, 370 ete., ob. § 47, 8s. v.; 
ähnlich stehen sich im Ahd. gundtberga, gundiflat, 
gunthigis ete., FG.1560 und gundobald, gundobert, 
gundoroh ete., Fö. 1558 gegenüber; an zweiter Stelle 
verwendet das Ags. meines Wissens nur den -jö- 
Stamm (vgl. dagegen ahd. albagunda, basıgunda, chu- 
niyunda ete. neben amalgundis, andregundis, anse- 
yundıs etc., Fö. 1555 und durchgängiges -gunda in 
Igbd. aucunda, ermengunda, manigunda u. a. Br. 268b): 
dasselbe Thema kehrt in dem einfachen Namen gyda 


comitissa, K. 926 a. ? (Orig.?) wieder, scheint aber 
ausserhalb des L. V. als erstes Compositionsglied nur 
noch in dem von Binz, Litbl. 1893, Sp. 162 bei- 
gebrachten O. N. gyprices pille, Bi. II 385 a. 932 (Cop.) 
belegt werden zu können. 

Hr. II 56; Sw. 639 a; Hell. a. a. O.; Sear. 259 b, 
274b; FU. a.a.O. und 11 675; Br. 262a und a.a. O. 


2. Adjectiva. 
§ 75. Reine o-Stamme. 


Mehrsilbige Adjectiva fehlen; zu den übrigen, teils 
kurz-, teils langsilbigen Bildungen stellen sich: 

bald in baldheard 265, baldhelm 50, 163, 404 etc., baldhere 
65 etc. (20 Mal, worunter bald- 15 Mal, balö- 4 Mal, 
ausnahmsweise, vor folgd. h, ob. $ 26, Anm. 3, balt- 
1 Mal) und aedilbald 6, ceolbald 6, cuthbald 132, 370 
etc. (110 Mal), zu ags. bald, beald, fortis, audax, 
B.-T. 71a. 

Gr. II 620, 648; Hr. 118, 1154; Sw. 493 b; Sear. 

83a, 540a; FO. I 202, IL 198; Br. 231 a. 

beret in beretöryth 33 etc., berctfled 38, berctferd 321, 
324, 458 etc. (139 Mal, worunter berct- 112 Mal, bercht- 
16 Mal, berht- 11 Mal, ob. § 30,2, c¢.) und aelberct 86, 
154, albercht 65, 330, 451 etc., ccolbercht 61, 99 etc. 
(417 Mal, worunter -berct 362 Mal, -brect 1 Mal, ob. 
§ 18, Anm. 1, -bereht 48 Mal und -berht 6 Mal, ob. 
§ 30,2, c.), zu ags. beorht, lucidus, splendidus, B.-T. 
86 a, das im L.V. und wohl auch ausserhalb desselben 
von allen Stämmen am häufigsten zur Namenbildung 
verwendet wird; vgl. bercht, L.V. 104, 113, 147. 297, 
302, 349, 362, 380, 384, 408, berct 305, 384, berecht 
274, bercth 357, ob. § 36, I, 3, s. v., berchtae 23, ob. 
§ 37, II, s. v., betti 161, 164, 266 etc.. ob. § 38, s. v. 
und bettu 45, ob. § 36, II, 7, s. v. 

Gr. II 620, 648: Hr. 1 18, Il 54: Sw. 530 a; Sear. 

88a, 540b, 586 b: Fö. [ 235, IT 235: Br. 234 a. 
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hea(h), hech in heaburg 31 (ob. $ 80,3,a, Anm. 1, doch”. 
vgl. ob. § 14,1, a), kegaer 167 (ob. a. a. O. und § 12, ZZ 
Anm. 3), edilhech 165, edilhech 68 (ob. § 12,2), viel - 
leicht auch in cynech 340 und uillech 478 (ob. § 12, 
Anm. 1, $ 40, Vorbem.), zu ags. heah, sublimis, e==—— 
celsus, excellens, B.-T. 515 a; vgl. heaberhtus rex, = 
T 276 a. 764 (Cop.) etc., heburga (lat.) fil. buegan, EZ 
1 297 a. 772 (Cop.) - Aeaburg fil. bugegan (buggan Beam 
Bi. 1298 a. 772 (Cop.) -- heaburg, L.V. 31, Aach fa 
com., Bi. L 449 a. 805 (Orig.) etec.. hehelm, Bi. IIL & 
a. 956 (Cop.), Aeamund p., Bi. I 447 a. 805 (Cop.) e& 
und aclphech, Bi. 11 227 a. 901 (Cop.) ete., adilhaee- 
com., Bi. I 443 a. 804 (Cop.) ete., brikteah diac., Bue 
ITI 545 a. 970 (Cop.) ete., beornhenh presb., Bi. TL 12 
a. 867 (Origg.) ete., ceoleah min., Bi. II 456 a. 929 (Cop. 
etc., ein ausserhalb unseres Denkmals recht oft be- 
gegnendes Namenelement. 
Gr. I] 624; Hr. IT 25, 56; Sw. 613b; Hell. 28; Sear. 
282 a, 559b: Fö. 1701, IL 770. 
heard in heardberct 91, heardlac 384, heardred 60, 84, 
128 etc. (20 Mal) und badhard 371, 390 etc., bald- 
heard 265, bearnheard 90, 194, 220 etc. (64 Mal, 
worunter -heard 51 Mal, -heord 2 Mal und -hard 
11 Mal, ob. § 1,4, a), zu ags. heard, asper, acer, B.-T. 
521 a. 
(ir. IT 624, 649; Hr. II 25, 56; Sw. 485 b; Hell. 28; - 
Sear. 285 a, 559 b: FU. I 604, II 736; Br. 264 b. 
huaet in huaetberct 61, 222, 295 ete., huaetgils 125, 165, 
huaetmod 255 etc. (15 Mal) und eoforhuact 218, zu 
ags. hut, fortis, B.-T. 571a, das sich an zweiter 
Stelle meines Wissens sonst nicht belegen lässt. 
Hr. 1128; Sw. 481 a; Sear. 309 a, 562b; Fb. I 764, 
111564; Br. 319 b. 
suid in swdbald 94, suidberct 7, 207, 208 etc., suidgils 
105, 212, 259 ete. (28 Mal, worunter swd- 27 Mal, 
suith- I) Mal) und alchsutd 27, altsusth 33, badusud 


= ee 


40, 44 etc. (16 Mal, worunter -swd 10 Mal, -suith 
6 Mal), zu ags. sıwrd, potens, fortis, B.-T. 959 a; vgl. 
den einfachen Namen switha, L. V. 101, ob. § 37,1, 
s.v. und den Passus: ... ego edgar . . . imperator 

. Cuidam vidue sanctimonialique habitu decorate 
quam vulgus assolet ludibundo elfswhit vocitare ono- 
mate pro fideli ejus obsequela quam michi a primeva 
usque in presens impertivit ctate ... largitus sum..., 
Bi. III 544 a. 970 (Cop.). 

Hr. II 41, 58; Sw. 625a; Sear. 437 a: FU. I 1135, 
II 1426; Br. 308 a. 


8 76. jo-Stiimme. 

Die Vertretung der jo-Stiimme ist zweifelhaft, da das 
hier einzig in Frage kommende Adjectiv urspr. auch der 
“Klasse folgte und in Namen vielleicht dem als Simplex 
verwendeten jo-St. gegenüber als o-Bildung erbalten blieb 
%. Br. $ 79, Ann. 3,1): 

nein rieöryth 26, 29, riered 82, rieudf T und alric 248, 

386, cuthric 266, 280, 339, edilrie 117, 280, 287 ete. 

(31 Mal), zu ags. ree, potens, magnificus, B.-T. 794 a, 

ein Namenelement, das in älterer Zeit meist nur an 

zweiter Stelle auftritt: für sein Vorkonmen an erster 

Stelle vgl. noch ricberetus, ricberchtus, Beda, H. E., 

Sw. 532 b und die späteren Verbindungen rieard, Db.. 

Nottingh. 282 b ete., Ellis I 477, IT 377, ricerus, ebda, 

Suff. 414 etc., rietan, ebda, Suff. 446 b (s. ob. tonberct, 

L.V. 157, § 64, 8.v.), viewerd, ebda, Suff. 328 ete., 

riculf, ebda, Devon. 112 b, bis ete. 

Gr. 11 629; Hr. 11 37, 57: Sw. 629 b: Hell. 39; Sear. 

899 b, 573 a; Fö. 1 1036, II 1243: Br. 296 b. 


Il. Nur in zweiten Gliedern begegnende Stiimme. 
1. Substantiva. 
§ 77. Reine o-Stämme. 


Zu dieser Klasse gehören dic folgenden. im L. V. nur 
ın zweiter Stelle compp. Namen auftretenden Glieder: 
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scop in betscop 107 (ob. § 74, Anm. 1,2), zu ags. scop,., 
poeta, B.-T. 888 b, scheint als Naınenelement ax. Ae; 
zu sein; doch vgl. ob. $ 35, Anm. 8. 

Sw. 6478; Sear. 411 a; FS. I 1080 (?), II 1815. 

ith in widsıth 179, zu ags. #0, iter, B.-T. 878 a, lisse» 
sich abgesehen von dem Sängernamen wids, Wids. _ 
noch belegen in eadsiö min., K. 729 a. 1019 (Orig. £- 
ealdsiö archiep., K. 817 a. 1065 (Orig.?) und in de== 
fem. ansith (?), Bi. I 259 a. ? (Cop.). 

Gr. II 450, 504; Sw. 624b; Sear. 426 a; F&. I 11er 
II 1341; Br. 304 b. 

stan in aluchstan 254, bilstan 275, fexstan 257 und n= 
stan 254 (1. wmni-, ob. § 20, Anm. 1), zu ags. si 
rupes, B.-T. 910 a. 

Gr. II 451, 511; Hr. II 41, 58; Sw. 589a; Sear. 499 a 
677 a; FS. I 1120, II 1878. 

Anmerkung: Mit stan an erster Stelle componiert sind 
Namen wie stanburch, L. V. ed. Stev. 68, col. 8, standburg, Pip. — 
II 220,8, stangrimus archid.’, L. V. ed. Stev. 68, col. 3, stankand, 
K. 979 a. ? (Orig.?), stanardus min., K. 796 a. 1051°, stanardus, 


Db., Ess. 98b, Suff. 441b etc., stanfleda (fem.), ebda, Suff. 341, 
stanuinus, ebda, Suff. 318 etc. 


§ 78. Reine &-Stämme. 
I. Kurzsilbige. 


Die kurzsilbigen reinen a-Stimme sind vertreten durch: 


uaru in berctuaru 35, eeguaru 88, hrothuaru 23 und 
siguaru 38, zu ags. uaru, custodia, protectio, defensio, 
B.-T. 1169b, das nur weibl. Namen bildet und sich 
noch belegen lässt in elfwaru, K. 693 a. ? (Orig.?), 
elfwaru, K. 694 a. ? (Orig.?) etc., eyneuuara (lat.), 
Bi. 1579 a. 835 (Cop.), ealhparu, Bi. IL 106 a.? (Cop.), 
hroöuuaru abb., Bi. 1305 a. 774 (Cop.) etc., ringware 
(nom.), K. 759 a. ? (Cop.?), wulfware (nom.), K. 614 
a. 977 (Orig.?) etc. etc. 
Gr. II 519; Hr. 1158; Sw. 461a; Sear. 478b; F%V, 
I 1257; Br. 818 b. 


a 
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UI. Langsilbige. 
Ein langsilbiger reiner @-Stamm ist: 


for in hroöfor 212, zu ags. för, iter, B.-T. 301 b, das nur 
noch ein einziges Mal begegnet, in oftfor episc. (var. 
ostfor, oftsor D.), Bi. I 109 a. 691/692 (Cop.), Bi. I 110 

a. 691/692 (Cop.) -- oftoforis episc., Bi. 1120 a. 693 
(Cop.), Sw. 641 a,b; über dieses Namenelement hat 
gehandelt Grimm in den Kl. Schr., IV 182, VII 146. 
Hr. IT 55; Sw. a.a.0.; Sear. 244 a: Fö.I 400, 437. 


0-, WO-, Jä-, wä-, i-, u- und n-Stämme fehlen. 
J 


§ 79. Consonantische Stämme. 


Zu dieser Gruppe gehört ausschliesslich: 


mon in aldmon 161, 215, 259 etc., betmon 271, blaecmon 
211 etc. (15 Mal, worunter mon 10 Mal, monn 5 Mal, 
ob. § 20, Anm. 2), zu ags. mon, vir, B.-T. 666 b. 
Gr. IT 442, 490; Hr. II 31, 57; Sw. 466 b; Sear. 
347 b, 353 b, 567 b, 568 b; FG. 1902, II 1048; Br. 283 b. 
Anmerkung: An erster Stelle begegnet man, mon in Ver- 
bindungen wie manstanus, Db., Suff. 336b, mansuna, ebda, 
Suff. 334, 339 b, 340, mantat, K. 1329 a. ? (Orig.?), manıwine, 
K. 1354 a. ? (Orig.?) und monulfus presb., Db., Suff. 398. 


2. Adjectiva. 
§ 80. Reine o-Stiimme. 


Hieher stellen sich folgende Glieder: 
fus in uigfus 10, 370, zu ags. füs, promptus, cupidus, 
B.-T. 349b, ein recht seltenes Namenelement, das 
meines Wissens nur in cenfus, Sachron. a. 674, mss. 
A,B,C, census (?) (cenfus, B.K. s. Bi. Anm. 8), Bi. 
II 253 a. 903 (Cop.) und wifäs, K. 1354 a. ? (Orig.?) 
wiederkehrt. 
Hr. II 55; Sw. 635 a; Sear. 251b; Fö.1448, 11597; 


Br. 250 a. 
georn in friöugeorn 225 und heregeorn 267, 345, zu ags. 


georn, cupidus, obnixus, B.-T. 427b; weitere zuver- 
Palsestra. IX. ) 
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lässige Belege für die Verwendung dieses Stamme: 
als Compositionsglied scheinen zu fehlen. 
Gr. II 649: Sw. 529b: Sear. 256a: Fö. I 512 
II 635 (?): Br. 256 a: Wrede, Q. F. LXVIII 69. 
haep in giuhaep 273, zu ags. gehep, aptus, prosper, for 
tunatus, B.-T. 398 a, das in ags. Namen är. dey. sell 
dürfte; doch vgl. ahd. hephilo u.ä., Fö. I 603, IL 73- 
Sw. 482 a; Sear. 277a. 


§ 81. jo-Stéimme. 


Die Klasse der adj. jo-Stämme (doch s. unt. § 90, 
ist vertreten durch: 
mer in eadmer 136, 139, 157 etc., hadumer 183, 33 

osmaer 200 etc. ı9 Mal, worunter mer 6 Mal, m 
1 Mal und maer 2 Mal, ob. § 6,2), zu ags. md 
potens, illustris, insignis, B.-T. 660 a. 

Hr. II 32, 57; Sw. 600 b; Sear. 345 b, 351 b, 568 = 
FG. I 906, II 1056; Br. 284 a. 

Anmerkung: mer lässt sich an erster Stelle nachweise= 
in einigen zusammengesetzten Namen wie merheard, Bi. I?» 
a. ? (Cop.), merfleda (lat. fem.), L. V. ed. Stev. 60, col. 1, merioms 
(= mergifu?), ebda 5, col. 1, mergeat min., K. 912 a. ? (Orig. = 


meruin, Db., Surr. 35b, Warw. 244 und meruinu«, ebd 
Cambr. 194 b. 


3. Erschlossene und undurohsichtige Stämme. 
§ 82. Erschlossene Stämme. 
I. Männliche Namen. 
both in onboth 291 dürfte nach Massgabe von ecgbaca 
169 und tlbaeth 174 neben helmbaed 10 (zu badu, 0° 
§ 70) auf Zugehörigkeit zur Sippe von ags. beodas 
offerre etc., B.-T. 84b (FU. I 288, II 344, Br. 2378 
schliessen lassen; der zu Grunde liegende St. *buda 
ist indessen in compp. ags. Namen anscheinend ax. Ag 


cor in maethcor 109 fügt sich der Sippe von ags. eéosan 
eligere, B.-T. 152 a zu einem St. *cura-, der im Ags 
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nur noch in den O.N. coresbrok, K. 632 a. 982 (Orig.?), 
corigescumb, K. 1309 a. 1014 (Orig.?), K. 1322 a. 1035 
(Orig.?), coringatun, K. 953 a. 1066 ca. (Orig.?) und 
coruiniensis ecclesia, K. 737 a. 1023* vorzuliegen 
scheint, aber auch im Ahd. hie und da begegnet; vgl. 
z. B. cort, Pip. II 676, 10, korhat, ebda, II 205, 39, coro- 
/fredus, ebda, III 150,7; doch ist auch keltische Her- 
kunft nicht ausgeschlossen (vgl. Holder a. a. O. 1126). 


gaer in hegaer 167 (ob. § 12,2, Anm. 3), weist (sofern 
nicht = anglis. an. -geirr?) auf ein Thema *gär:- bezw. 
germ. *gaizi-, neben *gäru- bezw. germ. *gaizu- in 
‚garberct, L. V. 186, garfrıö 119 etc., garmund 214 etc. 
und ceolgar 95, cudgar 108, 134 etc., cynigar 427 u.a. 
(ob. § 72, II, s. v.); vgl. die zweiten Glieder von ahd. 
Igbd. hildegerius, ludigerius, madelgerius etc., Br. 256), 
Igbd. adelgari, berengarius, ısengarius etc., Br. 253 a 
mit ags. asgaer reg. (sc. Kadweard) dapifer, K. 808 
a. 1060 (Orig.?) und ordgaer, K. 744 a. 1031 (Orig. ?). 

gils in adigils 279, aldgils 241, 276, 314 etc.. badigils 328 
(l. badu- ob. § 1,1, Anm.) etc. (72 Mal), zu Igbd. gisil, 
hastula sagittae, das auch einfache Namen gebildet 
haben muss, wie aus den Verbindungen gislesbec, Bi. 
IT 166 a. 880 (Cop.), gislanford, yyslanford, Bi. Ill 583 
a. 972 (Orig.) und gyselingham, K. 1340 a. 1060 ca. 
(Orig.?) hervorgeht. 

Gr. II 476; Hr. 147. Il 56; Sw. 626 b; Sear. 258b, 
556 a; Fö. 1 518, II 642; Br. 90, 257 a. 

Anmerkung: Ausserhalb des L.V. findet sich dieser Stanım 
auch an erster Stelle: gilsheard, Bi. I1 153 a. 873 (contemp. 
copy of the orig.) etc., gislhere, Gn., Sw. 168, 13, gislebertus, Db., 
Wilts. 66 ete., Ellis I 424, II 824, yisloldus, ebda, Shropsh. 258, 
gisiheresuuyrtn (vgl. den ep. gisthere Wids. 123), Bi. 1123 a. 605 
(Cop.), Binz, P.B.B. XX 204. 


haeg in regnhaeg 372 gehirt wohl zu an. hagr, dexter, 

sollers, Egilss. 288 a, das vielleicht noch dem ein- 

fachen hecga (aus *hagja?), Bi. 1279 a. ? (Cop.) zu 
y* 


_\» = 


Grunde liegt; für das Ahd. vgl. etwa hago, hagılo etc., 
Fb. 1 575. 


hed in uulfhed 458 lässt sich durch die Sippe von ags. 
hédan, custodire, B.-T, 524 a erklären, begegnet aber 
als Namenelement meines Wissens nur noch in Aed- 
ned (?), Db., Yorks, 298 und hedul (— hedulf?), ebda, 
Derb. 275, während der unumgelautete Stamm nicht 
eben selten ist; vgl. aldhod, Bi, 1 70 a. 679 (Orig.), 
wighod abb, presb., Bi. 1346 a. 787 (Cop.) und die 
O.N. hodes hlap, Bi. Il 376 a. 981 ca. (Cop.) — hodan 
hlep, Bi. 11159 a. 953 (Cop.), hodan mere, K. 767 
a. 1043 (Orig.?), hodes ac, Bi. III 583 a. 972 (Orig.) ete.. 
Binz, P. B. B. XX 222 f, Note 2, 
Gr. 11 481; Sw. 609b; Sear. 288 b, 300 a: FO. 1 699, 
IT 818. 





log, lug in baeglog 172, 208 und baeglug 290 (ob, S 4.3) 
dürfte mit an. logi, logr, flamma, log, lumen, Egilss. 
53la verwandt sein und in logus (ags.?), Pip. III 106,5 
und swithlog (ags.?), ebda Il 422, 17 wiederkehren: im 
Übrigen fehlen zuverlässige Belege, doch vgl. ahd. 
lugatrud, FG, I 881, eullog, berolog u. a., ebda I 880 und 
lgbd. lucedo, lucyperga, lucebertus ete. Br. 281 a Is, 
auch ebd. 83, Note 6). 















sceat in sigsceat 8, 155 lässt sich unschwer (ob. S 1. 6) 
mit an. skatı, vir, Egilss. 716a vereinigen, ist aber 
als Namenelement recht selten; vgl, noch die O.N, 
aesceates ford, Bi. Ill 175 a. 956 (Cop.), acsceates geal, 
Bi. III 654 a. ? (Cop.) und seeatte leah(?), Bi. II 286 
a. 909 (Cop.), im Ahd. vielleicht das einfache seazo. 
Fü. 1 1079. 


uich, uych in aluich 173 und aluych 165 (ob. 88,2), zu 
as. ahd. wih, sanctus, sacer, Schade, WU. 1150a, he- 
gegnet ausserhalb des L. V, an zweiter Stelle meine 
Wissens nur in alowwoh epise , Sw. 169, 43, alioth re; 
Sw. 170,98 und in dem ep. alewıh, Wids, 35. 
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Anmerkung: An erster Stelle findet sich dieser Stamm in 
pehhelm (?) praef., Bi. 1544 a. 826 (Cop.) ete., pichred abb., Bi. 
Il 85 a. 848 od. spät. (Cop.), piohstan princ., Bi. 1390 a. 796 
(Cop.) sowie in dem ep. weohstan, Beow. 2613 etc., worüber 
Binz-Sievers, P. B. B. XX 160. 


Gr. IT 632; Hr. 114; Sw. a.a.O. und 631 a; Sear. 

492b; Fé. 1 1291, II 1598; Br. 321 b. 

uzo in ceoluio 266, dycguio 257, ecguio 216, forthuio 79 
und osuto 2 (unt. sb. -maeld, Anm.), zu einem von 
Müllenhoff, Schmidts Ztschr. f. Geschwschft VIII 209 
und Henning, Run. 35 ff. ausführlich behandelten urspr. 
u- oder wo- (bezw. wä-?) Stamm, der als Namen- 
element tiber das ganze germ. Gebiet hin verbreitet 
gewesen zu sein scheint, im Ags. ausserhalb des L. V. 
aber, abgesehen von oswius (= osuw, L. V. 2) rex, Bi. 
133 a. 664 (Cop.) = (?) osuiu (dat.) (oswo B.) reg., Bi. 
I 42 nach 667 (Cop.) und oswiug ( - oswiuing), Rn., Sw. 
124,4 (vgl. auch die ep. merewioingas, Beow. 2922) 
meines Wissens nicht mehr zu belegen ist; s. ob. 
§ 14, 3, a. 

Anmerkung: Hie und da steht wis an Stelle von aus- 
lautendem wig (s. ob. § 44,5. v.); vgl.z. B. eadpig rex, Bi. III 143 
a. 956 (Orig.) = eadwiu rex, Bi. IH 117 a. 956 (Cop.) = edıryus 
rex, Bi. III 183 a. 957 (Cop.). Vgl. dazu auch Henning, Run. 35. 


Il. Weibliche Namen. 


cume in eatcume 45, idcume 46 und utlewmae (unt. $ 84, II) 
20, 24, zu dem entsprechenden Masc. ags. cuma, ad- 
vena, B.-T. 173b, das als einfacher Name vielleicht 
auftritt in cumma, Bi. 1148 a. 701 (Cop.), cumma abb., 
Bi. I 224 a. 726/737 (Cop.) und cumma, Bi. 1245 a. 745 
(Cop.), während das Fem. -cume ausserhalb des L. V. 
überhaupt fehlen dürfte; für das Ahd. vgl. gervcommus, 
hilticoma u.a., Fé. I 987, Gr., Gr. II 498. 

fled in aelfled 18, 36 (ob. § 1,7,a, Anm.), berctfled 38 
und eanfled 18, zu mhd. vlät, Glanz, Schönheit, 
kommt im ags. Namenschatz sonst durchaus nicht 


a RA. oe 


selten vor: vgl. elffled, Bi. I 287 a. 770 (Orig.) ete., 
epelfed, Bi. II 166 a. 880 (Cop.) etc., byrhfled, Bi. 
III 536 a. 970 ca. (Cop.) etc., celfled, Bi. 1 394 a. 798 
(Cop.) ete., eadfled, Bi. II 420 a. 937 (Cop.) etc., geat- 
fleda (lat., s. Note 2), Bi. ITI 358 late 10th cent. (Cop.), 
hlun]fl[®d], K. 1353 a. ? (Orig.?), sefled, K. 1389 nach 
1055 (Orig.?) etc.. selfled, ebda, wenfled, Bi. II 509 a. 942 
(Cop.), pinfled, Bi. III 477 a. 967 (Cop.) ete. etc.; alle 
diese Bildungen sind Femina. 

Gr. II 471; Hr. II 55; Sw. 605 b; Sear. 242 a; Fö. 
I 407, II 561; Br. 248 a. 


Anmerkung: Ganz vereinzelt ist ein Masculinum wie aedel- 
filed consiliarius (?), Bi. III 27 a. 949 (Cop.). 


maeld in raegnmaeld 18 kann nach § 19, Anm. 2 auf 
-maedl bezw. -macdel zurückgehen (vgl. ahd. cuntmadal, 
rımadal (?), Fö. I 920), befriedigt aber ebensosehr ein 
Thema *maldı-, das mit ags. milde, clemens. benignus, 
B.-T. 687b, im Ablautsverhältnis zu stehen scheint 
(ef. lat. mollis aus *moldvis, Kluge, Wd. sb. mild) und 
‘auch sonst in Namen zu belegen ist: meldredus, L.V. 
ed. Stev. 98, col. 1, meldeburne (O.N.), Bi. III 555 
a. 970 (Cop.), Bi. 11I 557 a. 970 (Orig.), K. 907 a. ? 
(Orig.?), meldanige (O.N.), Bi. I 567 a. 945 (Cop.), — 
meldunesburg (O.N.), Bi. 193 a. 681 (Cop.) ete., K. Via 
312b, Miller a. a. O. 79: vgl. daneben * malda in meald- 3 
helm, muldvulf, Ettm., Lex Anglos. 205, maldred, Db_ « 
Yorksh. 331, gunfridus maldotth (?), ebda, Wilts. 73 etcam, 
und ahd. maldarth, maldavin ete., FÖ. I 901. 


Anmerkung: Wahrscheinlich sind raegnmaeld 18 und dig 
im L.V. unmittelbar folgende eanfled 18 die Gattinnen sie 
von Northbr. (—csuio, L.V.2, ob. sb. uio), die Nennius cam; 
LXVI ad a. 685 zitiert: Osguid autem habuit duas uxorem=s 
quarum una vocabatur Riemmelth (Riemmedt y, Rienmeth A I, 
Nemmedh Z). filia Royth, Hlii Rum, et altera vocabatur Eanfleed, 
filia Kadguin ( - eduini, L.V. 2), filii Adi; vgl. Hahn, Die 
Namen der Bonifazischen Briefe im lib. vil. eccl. dunelm, 
N, Archiv f. Ältere deutsche Geschichte, XL 121. 


be 
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§ 83. Undurchsichtige Stämme. 


ceord in aldceord 98 stellt sich (sofern nicht — ceorl, ob. 

§ 77, 8. v.) zu dem dunkeln (kelt.?) Etymon von cerdie 
presb., Bi. I 265 a. 759 (Cop.) etc., ceardic, Bi. I 258 
a. 755/757 (Orig.), cerdic, Bi. I 313 a. 778 (?) (Cop.), 
cerdic episc., K. 629 a. 981*, cerdic rex bretton., Beda, 
H. E., Sw. 540b sowie der ersten Glieder der O.N. 
ceardices beorg, Bi. II 240 a. 901 (Cop.) und cerdan 
hleap, cerdan hlep, Bi. OI 146 a. 956 (Cop.); vgl. 
auch ahd. kertag (oder = kértag?), Pip. II 103 und 
certili, ebda II 411, 17. 

hod in beornhod 450 könnte verschrieben sein einerseits 
für -hod (s. ob. sb. -hed, § 81), anderseits (und dies 
ist auch die Ansicht Sw.’s 642 a) für -nod, das gerade 
in der Verbindung mit beorn- nicht selten zu belegen 
ist (Sw. a. a. O., Searle 101 b). 

reveg in iuring 199 (s. ob. § 64, sb. iu-), zu einer von 
Kögel a.a.Q. erschlossenen, hinsichtlich ihrer Be- 
deutung freilich noch nicht aufgeklärten Grundform 
-*rigno, die aber in O.N. wie byrhttringden Bi. II 
476 a. 940 (Cop.), wilrincegawerp, K. 759 a. ? (Orig.?), 
wulfringetun, K. 612 a. 977 (Orig.?) u. a. wiederkehrt 
und (nach Gr. Myth. 214, Kögel a. a. O0.) mit der- 
jenigen des an. rigr (n. pr.), Edda, ed. Hild. 112—120 
(s. aber Wrede, Q. F. LXVIII 147) identisch ist. 


IV. Reste. 
§ 84. Als Namen verwendete Nominalcomposita. 


I. Substantivische Nominalcomposita. 

Diese sind vertreten durch: 

ualchstod 114, 195, 214, 217  ags. wealhstod, interpres, 
B.-T. 1174a, das als Name auch ausserhalb des L. V. 
vorkommt: walestod episc., Bi. ] 224 a. 726/737 (Cop.) 
- palhstod episc., Bi. I 237 a. 716/743 (Cop.) — (?) pale- 
stod sac., Bi. 1241 a. 744 (Cop.) ete.: darüber hat 
gehandelt Grimm, Kl. Schrft. V 166. 
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II. Adjectivische Nominalcomposita. 
Hieher geliören zwei fem. Verbindungen: 


cuemlicu 29, zu dem Adj. ags. gecwemlic, placitus, con- 
gruus, B.-T. 382 a, als Name är. Aey.; die von Hell. 
pag. 33 vorgeschlagene veränderte Lesung ceuenlieu 
ist gänzlich unnötig: über die Quantität des + der 
Ableitungssilbe vgl. Sievers $ 43, Anm. 1. 

mlcumae 20, 24 (ob. § 82, II, sb. -cume), zu dem Adj. 
ags. wileuma, qui gratus advenit. B.-T. 1223 b, ist als 
Name meines Wissens gleichfalls ax. Ae7.; vgl. FS. I 987. 


§ 85. Zweifelhafte Composita. 


cuedilach 275 ist vielleicht, nach Massgabe von beornod 
princ., Bi. I 427 a. 803 (Cop.) etc. (ob. § 83, sb. -hod) 
= beornnod princ., Bi. I 466 a. 811 (Orig.) u.a. aus 
cucdillach entstanden; demnach würde das erste Glied 
dieser Verbindung, abgesehen vom Suffixablaut, 
identisch sein mit demjenigen von Namen wie ahd. 
chadalhoh u. ä.. FU. 1306 (über deren Etymologie 
Grimm, Gesch. d.d. Spr. 506), das zweite Glied da- 
gegen zur Sippe von ags. lagian, ponere, decernere, 
B.-T. 615 a gehören (?), die auch sonst zur Namen- 
bildung verwendet worden zu sein scheint; vgl. z.B. 
lagudi, L. V. 126, ob. § 38, s. v., whtlaeg, Gn., Sw. 478 
und den O.N. wihtlachesford, wihtlachef, Bi. II 321 
a. 962: allerdings lässt sich der Übergang des aus- 
lautenden g zu A, der im Nrth. besonders nach kurzem 
Vocal und in nebentoniger Silbe (Sievers $ 214, Anm. 1) 
nicht eben selten ist, im L. V. mit ebenso wenig Zu- 
verlässigkeit belegen (ob. $ 29, Anm. 4) wie derjenige 
des auslautenden c zu h (ein zweifelhaftes Beispiel 
s. in § 28, Anm. 2), den Hell. pag. 42 und Anm. 2 
für seine an sich schon fragliche Herleitung von 
exedilach aus cutdelac (vgl. cuthlac, L. V. 431, eadlae 
348, 482. ealac 118 ete.. ob. § 77, 8. v.) beansprucht. 
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ricfolcyn (fem.) 21 ist mir hinsichtlich seiner Bildung 
unverständlich; vgl. Hell. 15. 


"8 86. Fremde Composita. 


Zu dieser Klasse dürften, abgesehen von den ob. $ 34 
angeführten Namen keltischen Ursprungs, folgende Ver- 
bindungen gehören: 

ostöryth 39, das (sofern nicht einfach verschrieben für 
osöryth 39. Gloss. s.v.) als halb richtige, halb laut- 
subsstitutionelle Wiedergabe eines as. ostthrud bezw. 
ostefrrud (Fö. 1185) aufgefasst werden könnte, und 

salrac#e 314, ein Compositum, dessen Zugehörigkeit zum 

hd. Namenschatz durch ahd. salburg, salmuot, Fv. I 

1069 einerseits und ahd. herirach, safrach etc., F6. I 

100°7 anderseits wahrscheinlich gemacht wird; vgl. 
Binz, Litbl. 1893, Sp. 162. 





Dritter Teil: 


Zur Form und Bedeutung der Namen des 
Liber Vitae. 


A. Zur Form und Bedeutung der einstämmigen 
Namen. 


§ 87. Einfache Namen. 


1. Von den unter § 36 zusammengestellten, aus starken 
Nomina hervorgegangenen einfachen Namen sind, abgesehen 
von zweifelhaften und dunkeln Formen: 

a. Substantiva: 


a. der reinen o-Declination: beorn 15 etc. ‚edler 
Mann, Held‘; fuyul 319 ‚Vogel; walch 170 
‚Fremdling‘. 

ß. der jo-Declination: hzord: 108 etc. ‚Wächter‘. 

y. der wä-Declination: badu (fem.) 39 ‚Kampf, 
Kämpferin‘ (?). 

6. der :-Declination: dene 292 ‚Däne‘; Aysss 239 
Junger Krieger‘; uini 461 etc. ‚Freund‘. 

b. Adjectiva, und zwar: 

a. männliche: bercht 104 etc. ‚der Glänzendschöne‘ 
und frood 97 ‚der Verständige, Erfahrene, Weise‘. 

ß. weibliche: edilu 46 ‚die Edelgeborne‘, sowie die 
aus masculinen bezw. neutralen Nomina durch 
Anhängung des femininen Adjectivsuffixes der- 


Se 
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selben Declinationsklasse entstandenen Namen: 
eadu 40 etc. ‚die Gesegnete‘ und Singu 23 ‚die 
(den Streit) Schlichtende‘ (?). 


2. Die grosse Mehrzahl der einfachen Namen des 
L.V. trägt das Kennzeichen der schwachen Flexion ($ 37), 
da dieselben einerseits Nomina-agentia oder Denominativa 
sind, zu deren Bildung schon im Urgerm. mit Vorliebe 
das Suffix -an verwendet wurde (Kluge; St.-Bi. $ 15—16), 
anderseits aber schwache Adjectivformen darstellen, die 
nach Lichtenhelds Untersuchung (ZtfdA. XVI, pag. 363) 
gerade dann aufzutreten pflegen, wenn die darin aus- 
gedriickten Eigenschaften das in Frage kommende Seiende, 
hier also die Träger der betreffenden Namen, recht eigent- 
lich charakterisieren oder charakterisieren sollen. 

a. Zu den Nomina-agentia gehören Bildungen wie baga 
252 etc. ‚der Zänker‘; cuda 220 etc. ‚der Sinnende‘ 
(doch s. ob. § 37, 1,8. v.); cuga 203 ‚der Unterdrücker‘; 
plucca 199 ‚der Vernichter‘; una 214 ‚der Freigebige‘; 
uada 14 etc. ‚der Wanderer‘; wtta 305 ‚der Wissende, 
Weise‘ u. a. 

b. Denominativen Ursprungs sind z. B. ceolla 413 ‚der 
Schiffskundige‘ (?); eada 116 etc. ‚der Reichbegüterte‘; 
ecga 90 etc. ‚der Schwertkänipfer‘; echha 53 etc. (nach 

' der einen Erklärung, ob. $ 37,1,s.v.) ‚der mit den 
Rossen Vertraute‘; fronka 53 ‚der Lanzenschwinger‘, 
guda 369 ‚der Kämpfer‘; seuua 164 ‚der zur See sich 
Auszeichnende‘ (?); sola 288 ‚der Sonnenglänzende‘ etc. 

c. Die Gruppe der schwachen Adjectiva vertreten Namen 
wie alda 95 etc. ‚der Alte, Erfahrene, Treffliche‘; 
bosa 86 etc. ‚der Leuchtende, Lichte‘; brada 471 ‚der 
Gewaltige‘; berchtae 23 ‚die Glinzendschine‘; coena 
295 etc. ‚der Kühne‘, huita 419 ‚der Blendendweisse‘; 
suitha 101 ‚der Mächtige‘; tatae 28 ‚die Freuden- 
volle‘ etc. 

3. Von den eben besprochenen Namen unterscheiden 

sich die jan-Stimme der Hauptsache nach nur durch den 


Umlaut ihres Wurzelsilbenvocals; vgl. beda 98 etc. ‚der 
Gebieter'; demma 94 ‚der Unheilstifter‘; hemma 94 ete. 
‚ler Bändiger‘; nytta 209 ‚der Nutzen Bringende‘; plecga 
310 ‚der im Spiel Gewandte‘ u. ä. 

4. Die in $ 38 aufgeführten, ausschliesslich männlichen 
Bildungen auf -2 (-e) dürfen wohl zumeist als Deminutiva 
aufgefasst werden, wenn auch die urspr. Bedeutung dieses 
Suffixes nicht in allen Fällen gleich lebendig geblieben_ 
sein mochte; demnach wäre aetts 170 etwa durch , Vaterchen’= 
brynt 221 durch .Braunchen‘; dtori 361 etc. durch ‚dem 
kleine Wüterich‘;_ ebbt 121 etc. durch ‚Männchen‘ etc= 
wiederzugeben. 

5. Deminutivischer Character scheint auch den m. 
-ıl und dessen schwacher Weiterbildung -ila abgeleitete 
einfachen Namen (§ 39) zuzukommen: boesel 51 etc. = De . 
minutiv von bosa (ob. sb. 2c); piüchl 173 ‚der klei 
Stechende, Stichelnde‘; blaedla 186 etc. ‚der kleine Ruhr 
volle’; efla 229 ‚Väterchen‘ (vgl. daneben atta 179, c— 
& 37,1,s.v. und aetti 170, ob. sb. 4), doch kann beispie== 
weise giichil 173 sehr wohl nur ein Analogon zu Forma 
wie ags. bengel, fengel, strengel, bydel etc. (Kluge, St. _E 
§ 18) darstellen und ist dann ebensowenig Deminutiv zzz 
wie diese; vgl. dazu Petters in seiner Rezension won 
Starks Kosenamen der Germanen, Germ. XIII, 106. — 
Noch unaufgeklärt ist die Bedeutung von celin 222 (aus 
caw-lin?), § 39, II. 

6. Mit grösserer Zuverlässigkeit sind als Deminutiva 
die mit Suffix -ica, -ein versehenen Bildungen (§ 40) zu 
bezeichnen: brynca 196 etc. ‚Braunchen‘; dremea 104 ete. 
‚der kleine Fröhliche‘; Ahynca 208, Demin. zu huna 160, 
ob. $ 37. T,s.v., hysca 9 = ahd. husicho, Fb. I 764; hysica 
385, Demin. zu hysst 239, ob. sb. 1,a,6; taetica 171 ‚der 
kleine Schwätzer‘ (2): cynictn 227, Demin. zu cynt 289 ete., 
ob. § 36,1, Anm. 2, etc. 

7. Dagegen kann wieder Schwanken herrschen in der 
Auffassung der unter § 41 vereinigten Formen auf -ue, 
-uca: brallue 222, coludue 337, deduc 106, honoc 199, usduc 
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Suffix. wie schon oben a,a.O. angedeutet wurde, wabr= 
scheinlich deminuierende Kraft besitzt. — Uber unust & 
zu dessen Bildung Analoga im Ags. ıneines Wissens nicl 
zu belegen sind. vgl. a.a.O. sb. IV und § 5,1, Anm. 


§ 88. Kurznamen. 


Kurznamen (Kosenamen) pflegt man solche Bildung, 
zu nennen, die durch irgend welche Verkürzung aus == 
sammemgesetzten Namen entstanden sind; da sich «3; 
selben aber weder in ihrer Struktur, noch hinsichtlich 32 
Flexion merklich von den urspr. einfachen Namen unt 
scheiden, so kann von ihnen zuverlässig nur dann «i 
Rede sein. wenn auch der mit ihnen in Verbindung steherm d 
Vollname zugleich angeführt wird. Solche Doppelungr «1 
fehlen dem L. V. | 


B. Zur Form und Bedeutung der sweistammige=" 
Namen. 


Die zusammengesetzten Namen fügen sich durchw i 
dem Begriffe der sogenannten eigentlichen (Grimm), echtes 7 
vollendeten (Justi, Die Zusammensetzung der Nomina 2 
den idg. Spr. zunächst in Hinsicht ihrer Form, Marbus5 
1861,pag.5) oder primären (Storch, Angelsächsische Nomin I 
composita, Strassburg 1886, pag. 1) Composition, d.h. der 
jenigen Art von Zusammensetzung, die sich durch blosses 
Aneinanderrücken der Stämme ergab, „indem das später 
hinzutretende Flexionssuffix als selbständiges Element zu 
dieser Wortverbindung nur einmal und zwar an das Ende 
gesetzt wurde“ (Storch a.a.O.), in arithmetischer Formel 
also: (A + B) C, wobei A und B die beiden Stämme, C das 
flexivische Element darstellt (Justi a. a. O. 16); vgl. urnord. 
run. Alewa-zasti-R, Noreen, Altnord. Gramm. I?, Halle 1892, 
Anh. 13. Durch das Wirken der westgerm. Auslauts- 
gesetze wurde dieser „Typus des urgerm. Nominalcompo- 
situms“ dermassen verändert, dass der Unterschied im Aus- 
laut eines Stammes, je nachdem derselbe in der Composition 


wi 


== pip = 


Das thematische a der wo-Stämme (§ 46, § 58) bleib 
in keinem Falle erhalten; das w tritt dadurch in de— 
Auslaut und wird in dieser Stellung nach § 16, 
behandelt: 

a. Mit kurzem Wurzelvocal: hleoberet 201 etc. (§ 4635 
vel. dageren noch urnord. run: Alewa-jaste |; 
Noreen a.a. 0. 258.13, ob. § 14,2; georored > =& 
(S 58). 

b. Mit langem Wurzelvocal: giuhaep 273, snaha 
346 ete. (S 46). 


. Die langsilbigen reinen a@-Stiimme (§ 47) entbehre= 


ihres thematischen Elementes in der Fuge genau = 
wie im selbständigen Gebrauch: boffrith 436 et 
thendric 79 ete. (X 47). vel. dagegen noch ahd. treu 
bald ete.. FG. 1 1165 und Igbd. teodorteus ete., Br. § 35, 
Anm. 1: kurzsilhige reine @-Stämme sind als ers 
Glieder compp. Namen im L. V. nicht zu belegen. 

Anmerkungy: Für den Stammyvoeal des anlautenden &— 
in gefuimi 4, 405 ist nach § 68, s.v. wahrscheinlich Län - 
anzusetzen: vel. die einfachen Namen ahd. gabo, gabilo, F” 
I 440. 450. 


5. Der Stammauslaut der ja-Stiimme (§ 48, § 69) fä 


in der Revel vollständig. und zwar bei dem kus— 
silbigen ecg-. indem das Resultat der westgerm. Co» 
sonantengemination durchweg bewahrt wird («#2 
S 31.1): eeybaeth 169 etc. ($ 69). während in ci ¢€ 
Langsilbigen gewöhnlich nur der Umlaut des Stanm 22 
silbenvocals auf die frühere Existenz des thematisck2 € 
i hinweist: Aueöberet 171. ythsuid 26 ($ 48); vgl. da 
gegen noch ahd. underich ete. Fö. 11216 und lgbd 
uendepertas ete.. Br. 314: die einzige, mir nicht er” 
klärliche Ausnahme bildet Addı-: hildiberet 103 et&- 
($ 69). 


. In den wa-Stimmen mit ursp. kurzem Wurzelvocal 


(S 49. § 70) schwindet das « nach Massgabe von 
§ 16.2. Anm. 1: in Folge dessen bleibt das thema- 
tische -« entweder unverändert erhalten: badudem 


a 
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259 etc. (§ 70) oder es verbindet sich mit dem Vocal 
der Stammsilbe zu einem Diphthongen: eadry6 20 etc. 
(§ 14,1; § 16,2, Anm. 1; § 49). 


. Die langsilbigen :-Stämme (§ 50, I, b, II, § 71, IT) ver- 


lieren ausnahmslos ihr thematisches Element, die 
kurzsilbigen (§ 50,1,a, § 71,I) bewahren es in teils 
unveränderter, teils getrübter Gestalt: vgl. euoenbury 
23 etc., dedhaeth 184 etc. ($ 50, II), thrythred 60 (§ 71,11) 
(aber noch ahd. hutifred etc., Fü. I 865 und Igbd. bönı- 
verga etc., Br. § 35,2 u. pag. 238a) neben seliberet 
409 etc. (§ 50,1,a), hysemon 201 etc. (§ 71, 1). 


Anmerkung: Apocope des thematischen 2 zeigen von den 
Kurzsilbigen ausschliesslich, aber consequent, die als erste 
Glieder recht häufigren Stämme hyge- und sige-: hyglald 80 ete. 
($ 50,1, a), segbald etc. (§ 71,D): dass diese Erscheinung gerade 
fiir das Nrth. charakteristisch ist, hat schon Sievers § 263, 
Anum.5 hervorgehoben; immerhin dürfte Ayy- teilweise auch 
auf ein Thema hiigi- zurückgehen (vgl. ahd. huugisind, Pip. 
I1l518,8 und den offenbar stammverwandten ep. V.N. der 
hügas, Beow. 2503, worüber Miillenhoff, ZtschrfdA. XTL261), 
während sig- sich zu sige und sigor genau so verhalten könnte 
wie beispielsweise sel (Sievers $240) zu 8. le (Sievers $ 263,1) 
und salor (Sievers $ 289). 


Die Behandlung der u-Stämme ($ 51, § 61, § 72) ist 
derjenigen der i-Stiimme (ob. ‘sb. 7) durchaus analog, 
d.h. der Themavocal schwindet normaler Weise nur 
nach langer Wurzelsilbe: garberct 186 etc.. valdfrith 
211 etc. ($ 72,11): vgl. dagegen noch urnord. run. 
owlbupewa R (l. wolpu-), Noreen 264,39, ahd. waldo- 
hildis etc., Fö. 11245 und Igbd. ardoradus (zu got. 
hardus), Br. $ 35.3; nach kurzer Wurzelsilbe bleibt 
auch thematisches « in der Regel erhalten: heruuald 
162 (§ 51). friöubald 6 etc., hadubald 438 etc. ($ 72,1); 
die unorganischen Verkürzungen einiger dieser als 
erste Glieder auftretenden Stämme s. ob. a. a. O. 


. Der Stammausgang der on-Stämme (§ 52) fällt in der 


Fuge regelmässig aus: beruulf 200, gumuald 347 etc. 
10 


10. 


11. 


13. 
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(8 52): vel dagegen noch ahd. gomoswind etc... Fü 
I 555 und lehd. yomeratus ete.. Br. 260. 

Als Vertreter der jon-Stämme (§ 53. D begegnet ine 
L.V. ausschliesslich willa-. das in der Compositio— 
sein thematisches Element vollstiindig einbüsst ur 4 
die westgerm. Consonantengemination ebensowenig = 
Tave treten lässt, wie der ob. sb. 2.a berührte kur ay 
silbige ja-Stamım biz udbald 418 ete. (8 53.1 2 v 
dageren noch ahd. willibald ete.. FG. I 1304 und le 
eulibad ote. Br. 321 bh. 

Zu den jän-Stämmen (8 53, Il) gehört einzig *bryı we 
byrne (vel. Sievers S 231.3. Anm. 1). dessen Starm ı 
auslaut in der Fuge ebenfalls vollkommen sehwin = 2 
brynuald 335 18 53. Ib: vgl. dagegen noch ahd. Dre & 
hild ete. PG. 1285 und Ighd. brenipert. Br. 239 1». 


2. Auch die eontrahierten a-Stimme (§ 54) verlieren 


der Zusammensetzung. wie übrirens schon im & 
fachen Gebrauch. das Kennzeichen der schwacl = 
Flexion: baal? 342 (0b. a.a.0.). 
Der Auslaut der eonsonantischen Stämme ($ 55, § == 
ist in der Fuge keiner weiteren Veränderung unt 
worfeizrlebereht 90 ete.. eshald OL ete. (8 55. 1). acue * 
454 18 55.11. hargöryd 2 ete. 8 13. 

Anmerkang: Zu ss- als urspr. »-Stamm (Kluge, St.Bi.$ 
Hell. pag. IS vol namentlich urnerd. run. #[a]sezisud7° 
mens, Nereen ZU 20, 


Son, Der Auslaut des zweiten Gliedes. 


Nach dem Schwunde des auslautenden 2 erzriff das 


westrerm. Svncoplerungsvesctz die Themavocale der zweiten 
Glieder genau in derselben Weise. wenn auch vielleicht 
nieht wanz zur selben Zeit iz, wie diejenigen der ersten 
Glieder. d. h.: 


1. 


Die reinen »-Stänme ts 60. $ 75. S 77. $ 80) verlieren 
ihr thematisches + ausnahmslos: zugbeorn 466. ald- 
helm o9 ete. (8 66. aldeecorl 206 ete.. alfSegn 312 ete, 


a I 
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($ 77), aedilbald 6 etc., aelberct 86 etc. ($ 75), uigfus 
10 etc., fridugeorn 225 etc. (§ 80); vgl. dagegen urnord. 
run. hadulaikaR; Noreen a.a.O. 263,35, hazustall]6a R, 
ebda, frawaradaR, ebda, 261, 24, u.a. 


- Für die nur durch Adjectiva vertretenen langsilbigen, 


im Ags. gewöhnlich der jo-Klasse angehörigen Stämme 
($ 76) gilt das ob. § 89,2 Gesagte; über -mér (§ 81) 
vgl. Schade, W6. 592b; zu den Kurzsilbigen stellt 
sich ausschliesslich -herr, dessen auslautendes : in 19 
von 34 Fällen rein erhalten ist: aleneri 372 etc. (§ 67), 
während dasselbe in der Compositionsnat durchweg 
zu e getrübt wurde (ob. a. a. O.). 


. wo-Stämme als zweite Glieder componierter Namen 


fehlen im L. V. 


- Der Themavocal der reinen ä-Stämme (§ 68, $ 78) 


bleibt wie beim Simplex nur nach kurzer Stammsilbe 
bewahrt: hroedgeofu 43 etc. ($ 68), berctuaru 35 etc. 
($ 78,1), aber hroöfor 212 (§ 78, II). 

Von den ja-Stänmen begegnet an zweiter Stelle einzig 
das langsilbige -hıld, das in diesem Falle, im Gegen- 
satz zu seinem Verhalten als erstes Compositionsglied 
(ob. $ 89,5), seines thematischen Elementes völlig 
entbehrt: aestorhiuld 20 etc. (§ 69). 


- Die wä-Stämme mit ursp. kurzem Wurzelvocal ver- 


tritt badu- (§ 70), das in ältester Zeit hinsichtlich 
seines Auslautes als zweites wie als erstes Glied un- 
verkürzt verwendet worden zu sein scheint, dessen 
Themavocal aber anscheinend schon vor dem Eintritt 
der Tonerhöhung von westgerm. a zu ags. @ (ob. 81,3 
u. Anm.) im Compositionsauslaut gefallen sein dürfte: 
ecgbaeth 169, helmbacd 10 ete. (§ 70). Ähnliche Aus- 
nahmen von der Regel, dass männliche Namen an 
zweiter Stelle normaler Weise nur masculine, weib- 
liche Namen dagegen nur feminine Stämme aufweisen, 
sind auch sonst nicht ganz selten: vgl. z. B. Fö. 1 279 
sb. brand, 1555 sb. gund etc., Br. 248b sb. fridu, 
268b sb. hild etc., ob. § 68 sb. gifu, § 82, Il sb. fled. 
10* 


13. 
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Unaufgeklärt bleibt allerdings noch die Herkunft des 
th in ecgbaeth 169 und ftilbaeth 174: s. ob. $ 82, ], 
s.v, both. 


. Das thematische 2 der :-Stämme (§ 71) wird im Com- 


positionsauslaut genau so behandelt wie in der Fuge 
(ob. 8 89.7), d. h. es fällt regelmässig nur nach langer 
Stammsilbe: aelföryth 38 etc. ($ 71,10), aber adhysi 
278 ete. (8 71.1): vgl. noch urnord. run. AlewazastiR, 
Noreen 258,13 und salizasttR, ebda 256, 2. 
Anmerkung: Über sige-, das auch als zweites Glied stets 
Verkürzung erleidet (aelfsig 9 ete., § 71.1). vgl. ob. § 89,7, Anm. 


. Eine abweichende Behandlung zeigen wieder die an 


zweiter Stelle auftretenden #-Stämme ($ 72), indem 
sie ihren Themavocal durchweg verlieren: alchfrith 
2 etc., aldhaeth 54 etc. ($ 72,1), ceolgar 95 etc.. aelf- 
wald 8 etc. (§ 72.11): dass diese Apocope der ältesten 
ags. Periode noch nicht zukam, beweist run. olveficol pu 
(1. wolf-), alefripu, ecgfripu, Sw. 124, 3. 7. 


„ 10., 11.. 12. (on-, jon-, Jän- und contrahierte n-Stimme) 


fehlen im L. V. als zweite Glieder. 


Der Auslaut der an zweiter Stelle begegnenden con- 
sonantischen Stämme ($ 73, § 79) ist ganz derselbe 
wie beim Simplex: alburg 44 etc. ($ 73), aldmon 161 ete. 


(3 79). 


§ 91. Veränderungen in der Fuge. 


Nicht wenige von den nach dem Wirken des westgerm. 


Syneopierungsgesetzes übrig bleibenden Formen der als 
erste Glieder auftretenden Stämme erleiden im Laufe der 
Entwicklung weitere Veränderungen, die zwar oben schon 
mehrfach berührt wurden, der Übersichtlichkeit wegen aber 
hier doch noch einmal mögen zusammengestellt werden: 


1. 


Schwund des auslautenden Vocals des ersten Gliedes: 
a. Der Vocal ist ı bezw. e: cynheard 131 (vgl. eyni- 
heard 65 etc., Sw. 485 b); eynhelm 108, 125, 197, 


2. 


SR 


Or 
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260, 348, 415; herred 440, 447, 473 (ob. § 67); hilduini 
230, 297. 
b. Der Vocal ist x: 
a. Vor consonantischem Anlaut (ausser uu-) des 
zweiten Gliedes: badheard 285, beadheard 82 
(? ob. § 63, s.v.) (vgl. badaheard (l. badu-), Sw. 
485 b); badhelm 190, 204, 294, 358, 364: badhun 
328: baduint 272, 380 (vgl. baduumi 183 etc., 
Sw. 506a): friöhelm 123, 217, frithhelm 220: frid- 
hild 30; friöuinı 355 (vgl. friöuuin: 113 etc., Sw. 
507 a); hadberct 206 (vgl. haduberct 171 ctec., 
Sw. 532a); headfrith 240 (vgl. headufrith 139, 
Sw. 500 b). 
B. Die Gruppe «+ uu ( wu) wird (wenigstens in 
der Schrift) stets zu wu vereinfacht: baduulf 136, 
138, 192 etc. (Sw. 554 b): friöuulf 238 etc. (Sw. 
555 bi: haduulf 115, 181, 188 etc. (Sw. 555 b). 
Schwund des auslautenden Consonanten des ersten 
Gliedes: adigils (2) 279 (ob. § 19 Anm. 3): welsig 96 
(vgl. wulfsig 55 etc.. Sw. 513.a); haleric 174 (ob. § 56, 
s.v.); heaburg 31 (vgl. aber ob. § 14, 1..a), hegaer 167 
(ob. $ 75. s. v.), vielleicht auch heouald 168, 207 (doch 
vgl. ob. § 45, s. v.); homund 201, 210 (? oh. § 64, s. v.); 
pleoualch 165, pleouald 275 (ob. § 4H. Ss. v.): seolwini 
305 ? ob. § 64, 5. v.). 


- Schwund der auslautenden Verbindung Vocal + Con- 


sonant des ersten Gliedes könnte vorliegen in aedıuni 
162, 279, aethuini 52, 175 (vgl. aediluini 313, ob. $ 19, 
Anm. 3) und maedhelm 96, maethcor 109 (? ob. § 64, 
s.v.1), sofern nicht von vornherein zwei selbständige 
Bildungen, aed- und aedel-, maed- und macdel- anzu- 
nehmen sind (ob. § 1,7,a, Anm.). 


. Contraction im ersten Gliede: aclberct 86, 154 (? vgl. 


eöilberct 3 ete., Sw. 530b, ob. $ 1,7,a, Anm.); aelfled 
18, 36 (? vgl. ob. $ 1,7,a, Anm.). 


. Beeinflussung des auslautenden Vocals des ersten 


Gliedes durch den anlautenden Consonanten des 
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zweiten Gliedes: frehelm 62, 286 (ob. § 14,3, Anm.), 
hegaer 167 (ob. § 12,2, Anm. 3). 

6. Beeinflussung des auslautenden Consonanten des ersten 
Gliedes durch den anlautenden Consonanten des 
zweiten Gliedes: altceorl 379, 404 (vgl. aldceorl 206 etc., 
ob. § 77. s. v.): altSegn 312; altöryth 32, 34, allt]öryth 
34 (vgl. alddryth 26 etc., Sw. 638 b); altfrith 3, 83 (vgl. 
aldfivd. Sw. 500b): altsutth 33: beetfrid 203, betscop 107 
(? ob. § 74, s. v., Anm. 1); botfrith 436 (? ob. § 47, 8. v., 
Anm.': eateume 45; eatdegn 130, eatöegn 88, 185, 233 
etc., Sw. 524b; eatdryd 47, eatöryd 39, 42; eatferd 
220, 440, eatfrith 59, 83, 107, 132, 179, 187, 189, 194, 
206, 256, 268, 278, 398, 425 (vgl. eadferd, Sw. 500b, 
eadfrid, Sw. 500 a). kutfrith 172 (vgl. kodfrith 414 etc., 
Sw. 501 a): fitfrith 123, 350, 379 (vgl. tidferd 463, 
tidferö 330 ete., Sw. 501a): s. dazu ob. § 25, Anm. 2. 
uimncöryd 20 (? ob. § 29, Anm. 3). 

7. Vereinfachung von Consonantengruppen in der Fuge 
(s. unt. 10): alchert 372 (vgl. alehhere, Sw. 537 a): 
unlehard 304: s. dazu ob. 830, 1,b, Anm.: balthere 52 
(? ob. $ 26. Anm. 3): cutheard 228; cuthelm 169, 255,— 

. 333. 347, 365. 468; cuthere 74: s. dazu ob. § 26, Anm.? = 

8. Gleitelaut zwischen dem auslautenden Consonantenee 
des ersten Gliedes und dem anlautenden Consonanter- . 
des zweiten Gliedes: seldred 402 (? ob. § 25, Anm. I’ 

9. Uber ferstun 257, aus *fehstan (?), vgl. ob. 8 64, 5. — 

10. Schwund des anlautenden Consonanten des zweite 
Gliedes (s. ob. 7): bilaeth 227 (vgl. bilhaeth 169 etc 
Sw. 595 a): wuormert 196; s. dazu ob. § 30,1,b; hygiwz« 
478,481 (vgl. hyguine 116 etc., Sw. 507 a): aldulf 337 
(vel. aldualf 9 ete., Sw. 555 b): eanulf 89 (vgl. eanuw//” 
64 etc.. Sw. 555 b): s. dazu ob. $ 16,2, Anm. 2. 


« 
a 


§ 92. Zur Bedeutung der zweistämmigen Namen. 


Nach Schroeder (Über die formelle Unterscheidung der 
Redeteile, Leipz. 1874) zerfallen sämmtliche Composita in 
Zwei grosse (rruppen: 


a 
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1. in Mutata, d. h. solche Composita, ‚welche den Rede- 
teilcharacter ihres Schlussgliedes verändern‘, und 
2. in Immutata, ‚welche denselben unverändert lassen‘ 

(vgl. Storch a. a. O. pag. 3). 

Auf dem speziellen Gebiete der zusammenvesetzten 
Nanıen dürfte der Unterschied zwischen diesen beiden 
Klassen ungefähr darauf hinauslaufen, dass bei den Im- 
mutata die Bedeutung des an zweiter Stelle auftretenden 
und im Compositum stets den Hauptbegriff tragenden Wortes 
voll und ganz auf den Träger des betreffenden Namens 
angewendet werden kann, ohne dass das Sprachgefühl 
irgend welche Änderung dabei vorzunehmen gezwungen 
Wäre, während es sich bei den Mutata oder Bahuvrihi 
‚In der Hauptsache immer um die Verwandlung eines Sub- 

Stantivs in ein Adjectiv handelt‘, indem von der eigent- 
lichen Bedeutung des im zweiten Gliede genannten Seienden 
&lycesehen wird, ‚so dass für den Triiger des Namens nur 
die dem Seienden anhaftende Qualität tibrig bleibt‘ (vgl. 
I xyemanns Grundriss der vergl. Grammatik der idgerm. 
"Sprachen. Strassbg. 1886 ff. 1), 1,87). Immutata sind dem- 
Mu zach Zusammensetzungen wie aigborn 466, aldecorl 206 ete., 
«ea teume (fem.) 45 etc., Mutata dagegen solche wie fulu)nlic 
338, acdtlmod 6 etc., aelfred 15 u.a. Aber eine Einteilung 
er compp. Namen des L. V. nach diesem Cesichtspunkte 
Kösnmte nur in sehr unvollkommener Weise durchgeführt 
Werden, da einerseits die Bedeutung eines Stammes in der 
Composition in nicht wenigen Fällen verschieden zu sein 
Scheint von derjenigen, die demselben als Simplex inne zu 
Wohnen pflegt, anderseits aber der Redeteileharacter des 
Schlussgliedes und somit der ganzen Zusammensetzung 
durchaus nicht immer offen zu Tage tritt. wie z. B. in dem 
eben zitierten fulu)nlie 333, das nach Massgabe des fen. 
cuormlicu 29 sehr wohl schon ganz adjectivisehe bezw. im- 
mutierte Bedeutung haben kann (vel. Storch a. a. O. 39), 
obsehon ihm der mutierte Character für die älteste Zeit 
gewiss nicht abzusprechen ist. Wir begnügen uns daher, 
das Verhältnis zwischen den beiden Gliedern teilweise nach 
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dem von Tobler, Über die Wortzusammensetzung. Bertin 
1868. pay. 77 I. für die Nominaleomposita  aufgestellten 
Schema an einigen Beispielen aus dem 1.V. zu ver- 
anschauliechen: dasselbe ist einerseits ein attributives, ander- 
seits ein casuelles: 

1. Das attributive Verhältnis äussert sich in doppelter 

Weise: 

a. Is ist bildlich zuschreibend. bloss verzleichend 
aufzulösen dureh ‚wie: osdald 91 ete.. Sw. 494 I 
‚ler wie ein Gott Ktihne’: osbereht 92 ete.. Sw. 532° 
‚der wie ein Cott Leuchtende’: osburg 22 ete. Se 
393 hb ‚die géttergleich Schirmende’: oxgyth 21 ete= 

630 bh .die yvottihnliche Kiimpferin’: eoforhua. 

218 .der wie ein Eber Mutige’: ete. 

b. Es ist wirklich zuschreibend. rein appositionelll 
dann ist das erste Glied entweder: 

a. ein Substantiv wie in beornunlf 138 ete.. Sw. Sie 
‚kriegerischer Held’: aalfhert 11 ete., Sw. 537 
‚helttenhafter Kämpfer’: walfhild 37 ete.. Sw. 4997 
‚heldenhafte Kämpferin’: ete., oder 

3. ein Adjeetiv wie in cuthric 266 ete., Sw. G20 
‚der weithin berühmte Mächtige': tathysi 95 .de 
heitere. jugendliche Held’: bu3uald 215d 
enädie Waltende’: serrbeorg 24 ‚die strahlens= 
Schiitzerin’: ete. 

2. Casuelles Verhältnis. 

a. Genitive osqeofu 48 Crabe der Götter: saeaint 1 
ete, Sw. 507 b ‚Freund des Meeres’: uelfund 2 ef 
Sw.506 a ‚Liebling der Elfen’: caglaf 395 ‚Sohn 
des Kampfes’: ete. 
katiy Balsumentalis, Be Ablativ: Asia 







auszelehnenili ‘He Ic 
er zum Kampfe Gerüstete* 
lie für ihr angestammte: 
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ce. Accusativ: stguaru 38 ‚die den Sieg Wahrende, tum 
den Sieg Besorgte‘; eanburg 31 ctc., Sw. 553 b ‚die 
den Hort Schirmende‘; hroeögeofu 43 ctc., Sw. 524 
die Ruhmverleihende‘; feligeld 50 (l. felu- ob. § 61) 
‚der freigebige Spender‘ — ‚largitor muneris almi' 
bei Beda, Vita S. Cuthb., cap. XLVI.1; etc. 

Das Wesen der Composition '), wie es Paul Prine.d.Spr., 


Halle 1880, pag. 165 definiert, bleibt auch dann gewahrt, wenn 
der Begriff des ersten Gliedes der Bedeutung des an zweiter 
Stelle auftretenden Wortes nicht eigentlich eine individuellere 
Färbung verleiht, sondern dieselbe bloss verstärkt. Die 
bieher gehörigen Composita lassen sich nach Toblers Vor- 
gang (a. a. O. 107) in unmittelbare und mittelbare Ver- 
Stärkungen scheiden, wobei zu den erstern alle diejenigen 
Zusammensetzungen zu zählen sind, ‚deren erster Teil schon 
durch seine ursprüngliche und gewöhnliche Bedeutung, 
ohne eine besondere Entwicklung derselben im Zusammen- 
hang mit dem zweiten, den Begriff des letztern verstärkt‘: 
zu den letzteren dagegen gehören solche Bildungen, in 
deren erstem Gliede das verstärkende Moment erst secun- 

dären Ursprungs ist. 
1. Unmittelbare Verstärkungen sind demnach Namen wie 


N 


albercht 65 etc., Sw. 530b ‚der überaus Glänzende‘; 
inuald 80 etc., Sw. 492b ‚der mächtig Waltende‘; forth- 
helm 163 etc., Sw. 520b ‚der weithin Schützende‘; etc. 
Zu den mittelbaren Verstärkungen stellen sich Com- 
posita wie theodric 79 etc., Sw. 630 a, 623 a ‚der aus- 
gedehnte Macht Habende‘; wurminburg 18 ‚die ge- 
waltige Schirmerin‘; eynıbuld 11 ete., Sw. 498b, 568b 
‚der ausserordentlich Külne‘: liodberct 108 ete., Sw. 
532b, 623 a - albercht (ob. 1); maegenuald 128 etec., 
Sw. 492 b, 479 a - inwald (ob. 11: daegbald 192 ete.. 
Sw. 479a  cynibald (ob.); regnhaeg 372 ete., Sw. 
549 b ‚der in hohem Masse Kluge, Geschickte, Kunst- 


fertige‘; etc. 
PO 


N) dass das Ganze den Elementen geyeniiber. aus denen es 


Misammengesetzt ist, in irgend welcher Weise isoliert wird". 


oe) Ted Se 


Für den umgekehrten Fall, d. h. das Erlöschen der 
selbständigen Natur des zweiten Gliedes, liegt im L.V. nur 
ein untrtiglicher Beleg vor, in dem schon oben angezogenen 
euoemlieu (fem.) 29. Dabei ist von Interesse der Umstand, 
dass bei dem adjectivischen Gebrauche des urspr. Bahuvrihi 
die Endung sich zwar nach dem Geschlechte des Trägers 
richtet, dass aber dieselbe bezw. die entsprechende Dekli- 
nationsklasse. der das auslautende Glied als Substantiv 
folgte, zur Verwendung kommt. Einer ganz analogen Er- 
scheinung im Griechischen erwähnt Justi a. a. O. pag. 50. 
Bei umfänglicherem Material dürfte sich diese Beobachtung 
vielleicht zur Regel erheben lassen. 


Glossar. 


abba 177: § 22; § 37,1, s.v. 
@berth 968: § 34. 


auf 454: § 4,8; § 11,1; § 16,2, 
Anm. 2; § 28; § 55, I, sb. ac-; 
$ 66, sb. -uulf; § 89, 13. 
adamnan 195: § 35; § 35, Anm. 1. 
adda 170, 347: § 19, Anm. 4; § 26, 
Anm. 1; § 37, I, s.v. 
adding 102: § 1,1,d; § 1,7,c,2: 
$19, Anm. 4; § 26, Anm. 1, § 29, 
Anm. 8; § 42, s.v. 
addul 286: § 15,1,b; $19, Anm. 4; 
§ 26, Anm. 1; § 48, III; § 87,9. 
adhysi 278: § 5,3; § 15,1,a; § 44, 
Sb. ad-; § 71,1, sb. -hysi; § 89,1; 
§ 90, 7. 
atigils 279: $ 1,1,d; § 19, Anm.1; 
§ 19, Anm.8; § 26; § 20; § 57, 
sb. aedil-; § 82,1, sb. -gils; 
§ 91,2. 
(abilbatd) 262: § 1,1,d; § 57, sb. 
attil-: § 75, sb. -bald. 
aebbe (fem.) 28: § 1,3; $ 15,1,¢; 
§ 22; § 37, II, s.v. 
aebbino (fem.) 29: § 15,1,a; § 22; 
§ 43,11,1; § 87,9. 
aeSilbald 6: § 1,1,a; § 1,4,b; 
§1,7,a; § 15,1,a; § 19; § 19, 
Anm. 8; § 26, Anm. 3; § 75, 


sb. aedil-; § 7h, sb. -bald; § 90,1. | 


aedilmod 6—6: § 1,7,a; § 57, sb. 
aedil-, § 77, sb. -mod; § 92. 

acdilmund 437: § 1,7,a; § 57, sb. 
aedil-; § 77, sb. -mund. 

aediluini 818: § 1,7,a; § 16,2, 
Anm. 2; § 57, sb. aedil-; § 71,1, 
sb. -win:; § 91,83. 

aeduini 162, 279: § 1,7,a, Anm.; 
$ 19, Anm. 3; § 57, sb. aedil-; 
§ 71,1, sb. -uini; § 91,3. 

aelberct 86, 154: § 1,7,a, Anm.; 
§ 2,8: § 57, sb. aedil-; § 75, sb. 
-berct; § 90,1; § 91, 4. 

aelfdryth (fem.) 38: § 1,7, ¢,«; 
§ 19: § 50,I,b, sb. aelf-; § 71, 
II, sb. -thryth; § 88,7; § 90, 7. 

aelfgyth (fem.) 38, 36: § 1,7, c¢, «; 
§ 50, I, b, sb. aelf-; § 74, sb. -gyd. 

aelfled (fem.) 18, 36: § 1, 7,a, Anm.; 
§ 6,1; $ 23; § 57, sb. aedul-; 
§ 82, II, sb. -fled; 91, 4. 

aelfred 15: § 18; § 50,I,b, sb. aelf-; 
§ 66, sb. -red; § 92. 

aelfsig 9, 90, 417, 422, 461, 476: 
§ 50,J,b, sb. aelf-: § 71,1, sb. 
-8ig. 

aelfuald 8, 13, 298: $ 50,I,b, 
sb. aelf-; $ 72,II, sb. -uald; 
§ 90, 8. 

aelfuini 2, 144: § 50, I,b, sb. aelf-; 
§ 71,1, sb. -uini; § 92, 2, a. 

aelfuulf pr’. 70: § 16, 2, Anm. 2: 
§ 50,1, b, sb. aelf-: § 66, sh. -ı7f. 
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aella 140. 472: § 37.1, s.v. 

aclli 380: S 15, tear § 38 sv. 

acostoruini 153: § 1%, 1,2: $12,1,b; 
$15. 1. b: § 60, sb. aestor-; $ 71, 
I, sb, -wini, 

aescuald 99: § 1,7,c,y: § 50, Lb, 
sb. arsc-; § 72,11, sb. -uald: 
$ 80,7. 

aexcunrf 406, 423: 8 1,7,6,7: § 16,2, 
Anm. 2: § 50,I.b, sb. aesc-; 
§ 66, sb. -nuff. 

arstorhild (fem.) 20: § 12,1,b; § 12, 
l,e: §$ 15,1, b; § 17,2; § 60, sb. 
aeslor-: § 69, sb. -hild(i); § 89,1; 
$ 90,5. 

aesturuint 78: § 12,1,b: § 12,1,¢; 
$ 15,1,b: $60, sh. aestor-; § 71,I, 
sb. -wini. 

acthan 235: 8 34. 

acthnini 52 (pbr.'), 175: § 1,7,a 
Anm.: § 19, Anm. 3: § 57, sb. 
aedil-: § T1,1, sb. -uini: § 91, 3. 

aetti 170: § 1. Te, yy § 245 § 88, 
S vir § S74. 

agystines phro 54: § 35. 

albercht 65 (phr.), 330, 451, 464: 
$ 24: § 59, sh. al-; § 7, sb. 
-berct: § 92,1. 

alberct 124, 137, 139, 178, 215, 
249 (bis), 250 (bis), 204, 268, 274, 
277, 283, 320, 349, 371, 381, 392, 
307, 400, 410, 434, 452, 454: § 30, 
23,0: § 69, sb. al-: § 75, sb. 
-Invet. 

alburg (fem.) 44, 45: § 5,1: § 59, 
sh. al-: § 73. sh. -burg: § 90,13. 

alcheri 372: S 1,1,.a: $ 1,4,b3 § 15, 
lla: $ 15,2; $ 30,1,b, Anm.; 
SH, sh. aleh-: $ 67, sb. -here: 
$ 90,2: S M,T. 

alchfrith 2: § 1.3, 
Anin.; § 15,2: 
sb. alch-: S 
“fri, -ferds SW. 


4, 


Anm.: § 3,2, 
30.3,a; § 44, 
I, 


78 
12.1, sb. - fridu, 


| 
I 
| 
| 
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alchmund 6, 62 (pbr.’), 87, 122, 155, 
182, 225: § 15,2; § 44, sb. alch-; 
§ 77, sb. -mund. 

alchsig 428: $ 44, sb. alch-; § 71,1, 
sb. -sig. 

alchsuid (fem.) 27: § 16,2; § 44, 
sb. alch-; § 76, sb. -swid. 

alchuald 251, 281: § 44, sb. alch-; 
§ 72, II, sb. -uald. 

alchuini 75 (dia.'), 873: § 16,2, 
Anm. 2: § 44, sb. alch-; § 71,I, 
sb. -ini. 

alda 95, 175, 267, 277,337: § 1,1,a: 
§ 1,4, b; §.37,I, s.v.: § 87,2,¢. 

aldbercht pr.” 58: $ 66, sb. ald-; 
§ 75, sb. -berct; § 89, 1. 

aldberct 324: § 56, sb. ald-; § 75, 
sb. -beret. 

aldburg(fem.)31: §29;§29, Anm.4=— 
8 56, sb. ald-; § 73, sb. burg: 

“aldceord 98: $ 25, Anm. 2, a; $ 2 
$ 00, sb. ald-; § 83, sb. -ccoram, 

aldceorl 208, 383, 31: S%, ham 
§ 19; § 25, Anm. 2,2; § 56, sg 
ald-; § 77, sb. -ceorl; § 90, 
§ 91,6; § 92. 

aldSryth (fem.) 26: § 10,2; § 9 
Anm. 2,b; § 56, sb. ald-: $ 71 
II, sb. -thryth; § 91,8. 

aldgils 241, 276, 314, 316, 420, Me 77: 
§ 19, Anm. 1; § 56, sb. ca; 
S $2, I, sb. -gils. 

aldgyth (fem.) 356: § 5,2; § 56, sb. 
ald-; § 74, sb. -gy®. 

aldhaeth 54 (pbr.’), 119: § 1, 1,¢3 
§ 1,3, Anm.; § 30,1,b; § 6, 
sb. ald-; § 72,1, sb. -hadu, -haed; 
§ 00,8. 

aldhelm 59 (pbr.’), 108, 301, 819, 
34,418: § 2,1,b; § 56, sb. ald.; 
S 06, sb. -helm; § 90, 1. 

aldheri 106, 188, 263, 266, 285: 
§ 1,7.2; § 15, 1,a: § 90, t,d; 
$ 56, sb. ald-, 8 67, sh. -here, 


EEE 


aldhun 108, 288, 297: § 58, sb. ald-; | 

§ 66, sb. -Assn. 
aldmon 161, 215, 259, 886: § 1,2: 

§ 0, Anm. 2; § 56, sb. ald-; | 

§ 79, sb. -mon; § 90, 13. 
aldmonn 352: § 20, Anm. 2; § 56, 

sb. ald-; § 79, sb. -mon. 
aldmund 321: § 56, sb. ald-: § 77, 

ab. -mund. 
aldred 62 (pbr.'), 144, 148, 323, 388, 

409, 417, 435, 436, 446, 457, 460, 

#4, 467, 471: § 56, sb. ald-; 

§ 68, sb. -red. 
aldulf 337: § 16,2, Anm. 2; § 56, 

Sb. ald-: § 66, sb. -uulf; § 91,10. 
aldualch 341: § 16; § 30,8,b; § 56, 
sb. ald-; § 66, sb. -ualh. 

dldwini 4, 86, 148, 178, 196, 264: 
$ 16,2, Anm. 2; § 56, sb. ald-; 
I, sb. -wini. 
dlduwlf9, 14(bis), 92, 112, 125, 132, 
133, 135(bis), 137, 150, 156,157,283, 
238, 239, 287, 288, 303, 306, 310, 
313, 325, 356, 381, 398, 394, 395, 
39Gbis),402.406(bis), 416,421 423, | 
330, 442, 459 - 460, 465, 473: § 56, 
Sb. ald-; § 66, sh. -usdf': § 91, 10. 
dligng 933: § 1,1, d. 
tlic Us, 856: § 59, sb. al-; § 76, 

8b. -rie § 90, 2. 
de cor! 379, 404: § 25, Anm. 2,a; 
$ 56, sb. ald-; § 77, sb. -ceorl: 

§ 91,6, 
fe 312: § 20, Anm. 3; § 25, 

Anm. 2,b; § 26; § 56, sb. ald-: 

§ 77, sb. -Segn; § 90,1: § 91,6. 
alftryth (fem.) 82, 34: $ 25, Anm. 
2b; §56, sb. ald-: § 71, II, sb. 
Öryth; § 91, 6. 

allt}iryth (fem.) 34: § 25, Anm. 
2b: § 56, sb. ald-; § 71, II, sb. 
-thryth; § 91, 6. 

sifrith 3, 83: § 1, 8, Anm.; § 8,2, 
Anm.; § 25, Anm. 2,c; § 56, | 
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sb. ald-; 8 72,T, sb. -fridu, -fris, 
-ferd; § 91,6. 

altsuith (fem.) 33: § 25, Anm. 2,d; 
§ 56, sb. ald-; § 73, sb. - suid; 
§ 91,6. 

alubercht 90: § 53,1, sb. alu-; § 70, 
sb. -berct; § 89, 13. 

aluberct 110, 172, 218, 259, 269, 
376, 474: § 55,1, sb. alu-: § 75, 
sb. -berct. 

aluburg (fem.) 19, 29 (bis): § 55, I, 
sb. alu-; § 78, sb. -burg. 

aluca 285: § 28: § 41,II, s. v.; 
§ 87, 7. 

aluchburg (fem.) 30: § 15,2: § 4H, 
sb. alch-; § 73, sb. -bury: § 89, 1. 

aluchsig 116, 212 (pbr.’): § 15,2; 
§ 44, sb. alch-; § 71,1, sb. -sig. 

aluchstan 254: § 15,2; § 44, sb. 
alch-; § Ti, sb. -stan. 

aluchuald 261: § 15,2: § 44, sb. 
alch-; § 72,11, sb. -uald. 

aludegn 146: § 20, Anm. 3: S 50,1, 
sb. alu-; § 77, sb. -degn. 

aluuini 12, 82, 140 (lect.‘): § 55, 1, 
sb. alu-: § 71,1, sb. -uini. 

aluich 173: § 8,2; § 59, sb. al-; 
§ 82,1, sb. -wich, -uych. 

aluych 165: § 8,2: § 59 sb. al-: 
§ 82,1, sb. -uich, -uych. 

anna 2: 81,1,b; 8 20:8 937,1, s.v. 

arcanaen 210: S 1,4,a: § 43, Anm. 

ardumi 213: § 1,4,a: § 44. sh. 
eard-: S 71,1, sb. -wini. 

arnan 252: 8 1,4,a: $ 34,4. 

arthan 342: § 34. 

atta 179: § 37,J, s. v. 


b 
baca 339: § 22; § 31,2; § 37,1, s. 
bacca 174, 215: § 28; § 31, 
§ 37,I, s. v. 
bacga 58 (pbr.’), 79, 205, 220, 339: 
$S 29: § 31,2; § 37,1, s. v. 


V. 
2; 


backa 177: § 28: § 37,I, s. v. 
bada 385, 472: S 1,1.c; § 87.1, s. v. 
badhard 371, 390: § 1,4,a: § 70, 
sb. badu-: § 75, sb. -heard, 
badheard 285: § 1,1,¢; § 1.4,a: 
$ 1,5, Anm. 1: § 70, sb. badu-, 
S 76, sb. -heard; § 91,1, b, «. 
badhelm 190, 204, 204, 358, 364: 
§ 1,5, Anm. 1; § 70, sb. badu-; 
§$ 66, sb. -helm; § 91, 1,b, a. 
badigils 328: § 1,1, Anm.: § 19, 
Anm. 1; § 70, sb. badu-; § 82, I, 
sb. -gils. 
badu (fem.) 89: § 1,5; § 16,2, 
Anm. Lf; § 36, 1, @; § 87, t,a,y. 
baduca 217, 228, 853: § 41, IL.s.v.; 
$87, 7. 
badudegn 259: § 16,2, Anm. 1: 
§ 22; § 25; § 26, Anm. 1; § 70, 
sb. badu-: $ 77, sh. -Segn: § 89,0. 
badufrith 188, 269, 346, 370, 403, 
406, 424: § 1,1,c; § 1,0; § 16,2, 
Anm. 1; § 70, sb. badu-; § 72,T, 
sh. -fridu, -frid, -fers. 
badugyth (fem.) 19 - 20, 88: § 70, 
sb. badu-; § T4, sb. -gyd. 
badumund 100, 105, 193, 236, 290, 
293, 321, 366 (bis), 374, 376, 386, 
462, 464, 474; S 70, sb. badu-; 
§ 77, sb. -mund. 
badured 489: § 70, sb. badu-: $ 68, 
sb. -red. 
badusuid (fem.) 30—40, 44: § 70, 
sb. badu-; § 75, sb. -suid. 
baduuald 140, 196, 338, 348: § 70, 
sb. badu-: § 72, II, sb. -uald. 
baduteini 183, 216,273,277 (pr. ), 286, 
290, 300-—307, 387, 420, 420, 462: 
$ 70, sb. badu-: S 71,1, sb. -uine. 
baduinı 272, 330: § 70, sb. badu-; 
S$ 71,1, sb. -uini; $91, 1, b,«. 
baduulf 136, 138, 192, 322, 301, £18, 
423, 428, 430: § 70, sh. badu-; 
§ 06, sb. -uul7’: § 91,1, b, 2. 
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| badhun 328: § 10,1; § 70, sb. badw-; 
§ 66, sb. -hun; § 91,1, b, «. 

baede 432: § 11,2; § 38, 5. v. 

baeglog 172, 208: § 4,1; § 4,3; 
§ 12.2; § 20, Anm. 4; § 44, sb. 
baeg-, beg-: § 82,1, sb. -log, -tug. 

baeglug 290: § 4,3; § 12,2; § 44, 
sb. baeg-, beg-; § 82,1, sb. -log, 
-Iug. 

baga 252: § 29: 8 81,2; § 37,1, 
s.v.; $ 87,2, a. 

baldhelm 50 (pbr.'), 168, 404: § 26, 
Anm. 8; § 75, sb. bald-: § 66, 
sb. -helm. 

buldhere pbr.’ 65: § 26, Anm. 8: 
§ 80,1,b; § 75, sb. bald-: § 67, 
sb. -here. 

baldred 248, 403, 423, 475, 481.-— 
$ 75, sb. bald-; § 06, sb. -red & 

balduini 64 (pbr.‘), 178, 237, 3005 
451: § 75, sb. bald-; § 71,1, sie 
-wint, 

balduulf 403: § 75, sb. bald-; § Ge 
sb. -uudf. 

baldheard 265: § 26, Anm. 8; § "==; 
sb. bald-; § 75, sb. -heard; § 8&3, 

buldhelm 118: § 26, Anm.8; § ni 
sb. bald-; § 66, sb. -helm. 

baldhere 204: §26,Anm.3; § 30, ,b; 
§ 75, sb. bald-; § 67, sb. -Fmerr. 

baldhun 289: § 26, Anm. 3; § 75, 
sb. bald-; § 66, sb. -Aun. 

balthere, pbr.' 52: § 26, Anm. 3; 
§ 75, sb. bald-; § 67, sb. here; 
§ 91,7. 

beadheard 81—82: § 1,5, Anm. L = 
§ 26; § 63, sb. bead-; § 70, ab— 
badu-; § To, sb. -heard; § 91,b,c. 

beadudegn 312: § 20, Anm. 8; §70, 
sb. badu-; § 77, sb. -tegn. 

beadufrith 87: § 1,5; § 70, ab. bady-- 
$ 72, I, sb. -fridw, -frid, -ferb, 

| beadugils 446: § 70, sb. bady-- 

§ 82, I, sb. -gils. | 
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brarnhard 463—464: § 1,4,a: § 18: | beornhaeth 8: § 66, sb. beorn-; 


§ 44, sb. bearn-; § 75, sb. -heard. 
deda 98, 105, 167, 216, 278: § 7; 
§ 12,3; § 37,1, s.v.; § 87,3. 
bedhaelh 113—114: § 7; § 12,8: 
§ 30,1, b; § 64, sb. bed-; § 72, 1, 
sb. -hadu, -haed. 

becthelm 128: § 12,3; § 64, sb. bed-; 
S 66, sb. -helm. 

bedumi 363: § 7; § 64, sb. bed-; 
§ 71,1, sb. -uini. 

beeduni 263: § 7; § 25: § 64, sb. 
bel-. § 71,1, sb. -uini. 


beetfrid 208: § 9,2: § 25, Anm. 2: | 


§ 74, sb. bet- u. Anm. 1; § 72, T, 
sh. -fridu, -frid, -ferd: § 91,6. 
beguini 216, 300, 369: § 12, 2; § 44, 
sb. baeg-, beg-; § 71,1, sb. -uini, 
beoduca 102: § 1,5; § 41, I, sb. 

badua; § 87,7. 
beodufrith 92: § 1.5; § 70, sb. 
hadu-: § 72,1, sb. -fridu, -frid 
-ferd, 
beoduvini 111: § 1,5; § 70, sb. 
badu-: § 71,1, sb. -wini. 
beonna 178, 182, 289, 240, 250, 298, 
371,488: § 18, Anm. 2;§37, I, s. v. 
nu (fem.) 46: § 18, Anm. 2; 
§ 36, II, y; s. Sw. 155, Note 1. 
born 15, 85, 162, 280, 296, 380: 
$21,a: § 20; § 26,1,«; § 87, 
la, a. 
beorn frit prb.’ 68: § 66, sb. beorn-: 
§ 72,1, sh. -fridu, -frid, -ferd. 
frith 85, 182, 191, 254, 258, 


347, 407: § 2,1,a; § 66, sb. | 


brorn-; § 72,1, sh. -fridu, -frid, 
rd; § 89, 1. 


beorngyö (fem.) 43: $ 5,2, Anm.; | 


§ 66, sb. beorn-; § 74, sb. -gyd. 
beorngyth (fem) 29— 30, 35 (bis), 86: 
$ 66, sb. beorn-; § 74, sb. -gyd. 
beornhaed 274: § GB, sb. beorn-; 
§ 72,1, sb. -hadu, -haed. 


§ 72,1, sb. -hadu, -haed. 

beornheard 90, 194, 220: § 66, sb. 
beorn-; § 75, sb. -heard. 

beornhod 449—450: 8 66, sb. beorn-; 
§ 83, sb. -hod. 

beornred 4, 5, 134, 188, 157, 327, 
889, 402, 404, 407, 438, 442, 453, 
475: § 66, sb. b orn-: § 66, sb. 
-red. 

beornuini 11, 74 (diac.), 83, 141, 
149, 176, 180, 184, 187, 194, 284, 
243, 270, 273, 360, 364, 368, 377, 
386, 411, 419, 425, 466, 469: § 66, 
sb. beorn-; § 71,1, sb. -wini. 

beornuulf 138, 148, 114, 145, 240, 
246, 247, 328, 384, 400, 413, 416, 
428, 433, 466: § 66, sb. beorn-; 
§ 66, sb. -uul/: § 92,1, b, «. 

bercht 104, 113, 147, 297 (ab.'), 302, 
349, 362, 380, 384, 408: § 15,2: 
S 30,2,c; § 36,13. s.v.: § 87, 
1, b, @. 

berchfae (fem.) 23: § 16, 1,¢; § 37, IT, 
8.v.; § 87, 2,¢. 

berchthelm 116: § 75, sb. berel-: 
§ 66, sb. -helm. 

berchthun dia.’ 74: § 75, sb. berct-: 
§ 66, sb. -hun. 

berchtred 69 (pbr.'), 91, 467, 477, 
481: 3 75, sb. beret-: $66, sb. -red. 

berchtsig 467 : § 75, sb. berct-; § 71,1, 
sb. -sig. 

berchtuald 478: § 75, sb. berct-; 
s 72,11, sb. -wald. 

bireh[tjuald 111: § 75, sb. beret-; 
s 72,11, sb. -uald. 

berchtuini 70— 71 (pr.), 833 — 84: 
§ 75, sb. beret-: S 71.1, sb. -uini. 

berchtuulf 88, 91, 444, 469: § 75, 
sb. berct-; § 66, sb. -uulf. 

berct 305, 384: § 386, 1, 3, s. v. 

berct3ryth (fem.) 33: 370, sb. berct-; 
Ss 71,11, sb. -thryth; § 89,1. 


berelfers 321.324. 458: 5 18. Anm.1: 
$75. sb. beret-: § 72. 1, sb. -fridu, 
-fru). -fers. 
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' beretuint 123, 124. 180, 185, 186, 


berctfled (fem.) 3: S W.2.c: S 19, 


ab. berct-; S 82.11, sb. -fled. 


berctfrith 162. 168, 231. 235, 287. 


BUD, 339. 345. 355. 305, 432: 8 24: 
$75, sb. berct-: S 72.1, sb. “fridu. 
-frid, -ferd. 

berctgils 124. 197. 247. 277. 343. 
363, 364: S 75. sb. Gere ss2T 
sh. -gils. 


berctgyth (fem.) 26—27: S To, sb. 


beret-: S T4. sb. IN. 
*bereth 37: SI 30.2.0 ee T.3.=.v. 
berethaeS 155, 313, R14: 30.1.b: 


x 75, sb. beret-: ST21. Zn. -hudu. 


-haed. 


pers thaeth 285, 311.363: 8 30, 1.b: 
S$ 7d. sh. beret-: S 72.1. ae -hadu. 


-ha ed. 


bercthelm 171. 176, 208, 210 ıpbr.'). 
22-263. 298. 341, 302: N 7S. 


sh. berct-: S 66, sb. -helm. 


beretheri 269: X 15.1,a: S 75, sb. 


berct-: S 61. sb. -here. 


bercthun 136 (leet.'). 205. 358. 380: 
S 75, sh. beret-: S 66, sb. -hum. 
beretmund 142, 156. 232. 451: $ 75, 


sb. berct-: S 77, sb. -mund. 


herctred 3. 4. 130-131. 240 -246. 
246, 270, 42, 420, 430, 448. 454: 


s 75. sb. berel-: S 66. sb. 


-red 


berctsig 8361: 8 79: sb. berct-: S 71,1. 


sb. -sty. 


222, 233, 237, 246, 257, 259, 276, 
232, 284. 294. 300, 352, 368, 373, 
382—383, 402. 405, 480: § 75, 
sb. beref-: S 71. I, sb. -uint. 
berctuulf 174, 244, 257, 808, S11, 
321. 323, 362. 383, 108 (bis), 407. 
416, 426. 485. 443. 463, 450. 456: 
x 75. sb. IL S 66, sb. -uwlf. 
bercht 274: S 15,2: § 36, I, £, s.v. 
berhidSrys (fem) 46: S 2,8: § 75, 
sb. beret-: § 71.1, sb. -thryth. 
berhtgiS (fem.) 43: § 5,2. Anm.: 
S 75. sb. berct-: § 74, sb. 
berhtred 335. 471: N 70, sb. beret-; 
S 66, sb. -red. 


| berhtuini 328: X 75, sh. beret-: § 7) 


I. sb. -uins. 

berhtunlf 147, 148, 149, 326, 328 . 
S 75, sb. berct-; § 06, sb. uni, - 

berh[tjunlf 149: S 75. sb. berei— 
S 66, sb. -uulf. 

beruulf 200: $ 52, sb. ber-: § Cu 
sb. -uulf: § 89.9. 

betgils 245: S 74. sb. bef- u. Ann _ 
$ 82.1, sb. -gile. 

betmon 271: S 20, Anm. 2: § 74 
sb. dei- u. Anm. 2; § 7% sb 
-mon. 

betscop 107: § 21: 3 25, Anm. 2: 
x 74. sh. bet- u. Anm. 1,2; 3 77, 
sb. -scop: § 91,0. 

bette 456: § 18, Anm. 2: § 24, 
Anm. 1; § 38, 8. v. 


; betti 161, 164, 266, 336: § 18, Anm. 2 


beretsuid dem.) 26: X 79. sb. beref-: 


x 75, sb. -suu. 


beretuald 104. 142, 198, 287. 268. 
P81. 206. 337. 307: S$ 70. sh. 


heret-: S 72,11. sb. -wald. 


beretuarı (fem.) 35: 8 I1.c: $ 1,8: 
S75. sb. beret-: S 7S.T. sb. vera: 


SW), 4. 


$24. Anm. 1: § 88, sv. _ 
bettu (fem.) 45: $18, Anm. 2: § 24 
Anm. 1: § 36, II, y, s. v. 
betuald 200, 307. 844: § 74, ab- 
bet- u. Anm. 2: § 72, sb. -wald- 
betuini 322, 333—884, 399: § Th 
sb. bel- u. Anm. 2: § 71,1, sb. 
“11. . 


eee AGE Se: 


sb Bat 

Se Frith 54 (pbr.’), ce Se 
261, 266, 346: § 31,1; § 45, sb. 
il-; § 72,1, sb. -fridu, -frid, 
—ferd. 

aZgils 196: § 31,1; § 45, sb. de-; 
§ 82, I, sb. -gils. 

aZharth 169, 204—205, 279, 334, 
33, 372: § 45, sb. bil-; § 72,1, 
sb. -hatu, -haed; § 91, 10. 

@Zielm 107, 845: § 45, sb. bil-; 
§ 66, sb. -helm. 


radiing 78, 79: § 29, Anm. 3; § 42, 


3.v.; § 87,8. 
reéstan 275: § 46, sh. bil-; 
mb. -slan. 
bald (fem.) 20: § 45, sb. bil-; 
§ 75, sb. -suid. 
Baluualch 271: § 16; § 45, sb. bil-; 
§ 66, sb. -ualh. 
balauald 201: § 16; § 45, sb. bil-; 
§ 72, II, sb. -uald. 
biscp 102: § 35 u. Anm. 3. 
biscopus 78: § 35 u. Anm. 3. 
bin(ujulf 342: § 14,8, a; § 54, sb. 
liu-; § 66, sb. -uulf; § 89, 12. 
blaca 256: § 37,1, s. v. 


210-211: § 1,8; § 20, 


Anm. 2; § 56, sb. blaec-; § 79, 
sb, “Mon. 
bladla 186, 203; § 6,1, Anm.; 
§ 30,11, 8.v.; § 87,5. 
ith (fem.) 21: § 6,1, Anm.; 
$%. Anm. 2,d; § 50,1,b, sb. 
blaed-; § 75, sh. -suid. 
biduald 215: § 8,1; § 57, sb. biid-; 


§ 72, II, sb. -uald; § 89, 2; § 92, 


1,b, g. 
boeeel pbr.’ 

8.v.; § 87,5. 

Palaestra. IX. 


81,1; 2 sb. Bil-; 


§ 77, 


51: § 9,2; § 39,1, 


boesil 207: § 15, 1,a; § 89,1, s 

bofa 167, 226: § 9,1; § 22; § 37,1 vy 
8. V. 

bosa 86, 342: § 37,1, s. v.; § 87,2,c. 

bosil 196: § 9,2, Anm. 2; § 89, I, 
8. V. 

bota 155: § 37,1, s. v. 

botfrith 486: § 9,1; § 25, Anm. 2; 
§ 47, sb. bot- u. Anm.; § 72,1, 
sb. -fridu, -frid, -ferö; § 89,4; 
§ 91,6. 

bothelm 111: § 47, sb. bot-; 
sb. -helm. 

bothild (fem.) 30: § 17,2; § 47, sb. 
bot ; § 69, sb. -hald(i). 

botuald 282: § 47, sb. bot-; § 72, 
U, sb. -uald. 

botuini 65 (pbr.’), 177, 360: § 47, 
sb. bot-; § 71.1, sb. -wini. 

boluulf 66 (pbr.), 148, 144, 810, 
818, 892, 457, 4088: § 47, sb. bot-; 
§ 66, sb. -uulf. 

brada 471: § 11,1; 
§ 87,2, c. 

bralluc 222: § 41,1, s.v.; $ 87,7. 

bressal pbr.' 67—O8: $ 34. 

brön 96: § 34. 

brorda 9: § 37,1, s. v. 

brynca 198, 217: § 10,2; § 16,3; 
§ 40,1, s.v.; § 87,6. 

bryni 221, 260, 340: § 33, s. v.; 
§ 87,4. 

brynuald 385: § 5,3; § 53, II, sb. 
bryn-; § 72,11, sb. -wald; §89, 11. 

buna 81, 277: § 37,1, s. v. 

burgdryd (fem.) 23, 24: § 73, sb. 
burg-; § 71, I, sb. -thryth; § 89, 13. 

burgfrid 119, 120: § 5,1; § 29; 
§ 78, sb. burg-; § 72,1. sb. -fridu, 
-frid, -ferd. 

burgfrith 267, 853; § 73, sb. burg-; 
§ 72,1, sb. -fridu, -frid, -ferd. 

burgheard 460: § 78, sb. burg-; 
§ 76, sb. -heard. 


§ 66, 


§ 37,I, s.v.; 
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burghelm SS, S9—M, 428: 
burg-; § 66. sb. -helm. 

burgsuith (fem.) 34: § 73. sb. burg-; 
S 75, sh. u 

burra 25: $5.1: 

byda 17: § 87,1, 

bymi 150: § 38. =. 

bynni 115, 102: § 


S37.T. s.v. 


Ps 
cada 267: § 28: § 37,1, s. v 
casaer 6: S 3. 

caua 201: 3 37,1. s.¥. 

ceefi 310: S 0.2, Anm. 1: 8 38.8. v. 
celin 222: "5 BO. TIT. s. v. :§ $7, 5. 


ceolbald 6: $ 18, 1.b: 
§ 28: § 4H. sh. els: Ss 
-bald. 

ceolbercht 61 (pbr.’). 09: $ 
SH, sb. ceol-; § 70, 

ceolberct 198. 205. 212. 271, 


§ 44, sb. ceol-; $ 75. sb. -beret. 


ceolö,'yth (fem.) 25: § 44, sb. ceol-: 


§ 71. IT. sb. -thryth. 
ceolfriö pbr. 58: § 44, sb. 

§ 72,1, sb. -fridu, -frid, -ferd. 
N (4, 1N7, S48: § 44, 


ceolgar 95: S 11.1: SH. sb. ceol-: 
§ T2.1L, sb. -gar: ‘s W.n. 

ceolhaeth 11W: S 44. sb. ceol-: § 72.1, 
sb. -hadu, -haed. 

ceolheim 210— 217: 
§ 66, sb. -helm. 

ceolhere 104, 324: § 
§ 67. sb. -here. 

ceolheri 223: § 44. sb. ceol-: § 67, 
sh. -here. 

ceolla 413: § 13,1. b; 
s.v.: § S7,2,b 


ceolmund 118: § 44. sb. ceal-: § 77 


§ 44. sh. ceol-; 


4H. sh. ceol-: 


$19; § 37,1. 


sh. -mund. 
ceolred 130. 386, 304. 306: SH. 
sb. ceol-; § 66, sb. -red. 


S$ 73. sb. 


SE Anm. 8: 
7a, sb. 


18.1, b: 


sb. -berct, 
296: 


ceol-; 


sh. 
ceol-: § 72, i sb. Phi pid, -ferd. 
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ceoluald 214: § 44. sb. cenl-: § 72 
II, sb. -wald. 

| Aeo)luald 234: § 44, sb. crol-; § 72, 
TT, sb. -uald. 

ceolnio 206: § 14.3,a: § 30,2,a 
S 44, sb. ceol-; § 82,1, sb. -wio. 

ceoluulf 11, ae 190, 310: § 44, 
sh. ceol-: § 06. sh. -wulf. 

cissa 176: § 34: § 37,1, s.v. 


clyduini 219: § 65, ab. clyd-; $ 71. 
I, sb. -wini. 
cnobualch 3385: § 20; § 22, Anm. 1: 


$ 64, sb. enob-; § 00, sb. -ualk. 
coena 295: § 87, I.s.v.; 887.2, c. 
(coenja 244: § 37.1. s. v. 
coenberct 28.24: $ 0,2: § Bar 5 
cnen ; § 76, sb. ben: $ 80. 
coenhere ‘5, 98: § 07, sh. ooen-; 
§ 67. sb. -here. 
coenheri 197: § 57, sb. coen-; 
sb. -here. 
coenred 4, ö, 476: § 57, sh. coen-— 
$ 66, sb. -red. 
coenualch 186: $ 57, sb. coen-; $ 60B=_ 
sb. -uath. 
coenuulf 431: $ 5 
sb. -wudf. 
coluduc 337: 8 
s.v.: § 87,7. 
cotten 268: § 3. 
eretta 224: § 87,1. s. v. 
enda 220: § 26, Anm. 1: § 31. 
§ 37,1, s.v.: $ 87,2, a. 
cudda 78, 163: 8 25; $ 26, Anm— 
§ 31,2; 8 37,1, s.v. 
cuddi 161: §26,Anm.1: §3,5 — 
cudberct 418: § 50, sb. cuth-; § 
sb. -berct. 
cudSgar 108, 184: § 56, sh. aA -: 
$ 72, II, sb. -gar. 
cudgils 479: $ 56, sb. cuth-; § 8 
I, sb. -gils. 
cndheard 410, 484: § 56, sb. cuth- = 
5 75, sb. -heard. 


oe 


§ 67, 


7, Sb. coen-: § (Gam 


15.1,6; § 41, 


rr 


uae dm 157, 273: § 56, sb. cuth-; | cuthfrid 111—112: $ 56, sb. cuth-; 


§ 66, sb. -helm. 
cudrve eand 815, 317, 820: § 56, sb. 
cre fA-. § 77, sb. -mund. 
cudr-ecl 146, 320, 325, 405, 429, 447: 
§ 56, sb. cuth-; § 66, sb. -red. 
cudeeczld 336: § 56, sb. enth-; § 72, 
IE, sb. -nald. 
endaeini 456: § 56, sb. cuth-; § 71, 
I, sb. -wini. 
cudeszelf 182, 318, 305, 412, 486, 
442, 447, 462, 471: § 56, sb. cuth-; 
$ 66. sb. -uulf. 
wa 203: § 10,1; § 37,1, s. v.; 
§ 87,2 a. 
una 341: § 34, 2. 

cundigeorn 346: § 4,2, Anm.; § 64, 
Anm. 

nen 159, 203, 301: § 34, 2. 

enstantin 13: S 35. 

cutberct 245, 305: § 56, sb. cuth-; 
§ 75. sb. -berct. 

cuthbald 182, 370: 85,2; § 56, sb. 
cudh-; § 75, sb. -bald. 

cuthbercht 74 (dia), 98: § 56, sb. 
euth-; § 75, sb. -berct. 

cuthberct 131, 154, 248, (263), 271, 
WT: $56, sb. cuth-; § 
beret, 

Ctl Jberet 219: § 56, sb. cuth-; 
$75, sb. -berct. 

“thburg (fem.) 19, 33: § 56, sb. 
Cuth-; § 73, sb. -burg. 

Whdem 270, 310, 879, 399, 434, 
437, $ 56, sb. cuth-; § 77, sb. 
“Segn, 

“heard 294: § 26, Anm. 2: § 56, 
Sb. cuth-; § 75, sb. -heard; § 01,7. 

helm 169, 254-255, 333, 347, 
365, 484: § 26, Anm. 2; § 56, 
Sb. cuth-; § 66, sb. -helm; § 91.7. 
“lhere dia.” 74— 75: § 26, Anm. 2: 
$ 6, sb. cuth-; 8 67, sb. -here: 
5 91,7. 


15, sb. 


§ 72,1, sb. -fridu, -frid, -ferd. 

cuthfrith 69 (pbr.'), 176, 350, 363: 
§ 56, sb. cuth-; § 72,1, sb. -fridu, 
-frid, -ferd. 

cuthgar S4, 157, 181: § 56, sb. 
cuth-; § 72, II, sb. -gar. 

euthgils 113, 377, 401, 412: § 56, 
sb. cuth-; § 82,1, sb. -gils. 

cuthlac 481: § 19; § 28; § 56, sb. 
cuth-; § 77, sb. -lae. 

cuthmund 186, 422: § 56, sb. cuth-; 
§ 77, sb. -mund. 

cuthred 55 (pbr.’), 155, 156, 192, 
240, 38H, 392, 400, 424, 482: § 56, 
sb. cuth-; § 66, sb. -red. 

cuthric 266, 280, 389: § 56, sb. 
cuth-; § 76, sb. -ric; § 92,1,b, 2. 

cuthuald 264, 204, 341: § 56, sb. 
cuth-; § 72,11, sb. -uald. 

cuthuint 82, 238, 265, 280, YS4, 
293: § 56, sb. cuth-; § 71,1, sb. 
-uin!, 

cuthuulf 8, 106, 137, 225, 232, 234, 
238, 241, 264, 267, 306, 361, 388, 
410, 425: § 56, sb. cuth-; § 66, 
sb. -uulf. 

cueSilach 275: § 1,4,¢; $ 1,7, a; 
§ 29, Anm. 4: § 30,3, b; § 83, 
S. Vv. 

cui[c]uald 348: § 16: § 16,2; § 28, 
Anm. 1: § 06; sb. ewic-: § 7 
II, sb. -uald. 

cuoemlicu (fem.) 29: § 6,3; § 
Anm. 1:8 4.11: § 92. 

cuoenburg (fem.) 23: § 6,3; § 28, 
§ 00,11, sb. cuoen-; § 73, sb. 
-burg; S 39,7. 


2, 


28 


’ 


cuoendryth (fom.) 29: $ 26, Anm. 1: 
§ 50, IL, sb. cuoen-; § 71, I, sb. 
-thryth. 

cuoendryth (fem.) 25, 33: § 6,3; 
§ 50,11, sb. cuoen-; § 71, IL, sb. 
-thryth. 

11° 


— 164 — 


cyda 251: § 37, I, s. v. 

cyna 180: § 5.3: § 37,I, s. v. 

cynech 340: S 12,2, Anm. 1; s. 
auch § 75, sb. -hea(h). 

cynheard 131: § 17,2; § 45, sb. 
cyni-: § 75, sb. -heard; § 91, 1, a. 

cynhelm 108, 125, 197, 260, 348, 
415: § 17,2: § 45, sb. cyni-; 
§ 66, sb. -helm: § 91, 1,2. 

cyni 239.340: $ 36,1, Anm. 2. 

cynia 218: $ 15,1,a; $43,1, s. v.: 
§ 87,9. 

cynibald 11, 90, 124. 139, 238, 258, 
280, 373: § 17,2: § 31,1: § 45, 
sb. cyni-: § 75, sb. -bald; § 89,2: 
§ 92, 2. 

cynibercht 6O(pbr.-), 80, 463: § 17, 2: 
§ 31,1: § 45. sb. eyni-: $ 75, 
sb. -berct. 

cyniberct 112, 114, 128. 160. 219, 
232, 275, 304. 340, 855, 307, 374, 
381, 387. 419: $ 45. sb. cyni-; 
§$ 7a. sb. -berct. 

cyniburg (fem.\ 22. 26. 31: § 17,2: 
§ 81,1: §$ 45. sb. cyni-: § 73, 
sb. -burg. 

cynicin 227: § 40. TI. s.v.; § 87,6. 

cynide,;n pbr. 63: § 45, sb. eyni-: 
S 77, sb. -Jegn. 

cynidryd (fem.) 41, 44: § 45, sb. 
cyni-: § 71,1], sb. -thryth. 

cynidegn 121. 193, 230, 245, 343, 
380, 393, 400: § 45, sb. cyni-; 
§ 77, sb. -degn. 

cynidryd (fem.) 40: § 45, sb. cyni-; 
S T1,IL, sb. -thryth. 

cynidryS (fem.) 28, 444 (Hellwig 
pag. 14): $ 45. sb. eyni-: § 71, TT, 
sh. -thryth. 

cyniöryth (fem.) 28 - 24, 25, 36: 
§45,sh. cynt-: § 71.11, sh. -thryth. 

eyniferd 821, 485. 447, 473, 477, 


480: S 1s, Anm. 1: $ 45, sb. ' 


eyni-:S72.1.sb. -fridu, -frid.-ferd. 


eynifrid 119: § 45, sb. eyni-; 8 72, 
I, sb. -fridu, -frid, -ferd. 

cynifrith 135, 159, 160, 174, 223, 
254, 258, 278, 284, 288, 336, 3:7, 
414: § 45, sb. cynt-; § 72,1, sb. 
fi ride, -frid, fe erd. 

cynigar 427: § 45, sb. cyni-; § 72, 
II, sb. -gar. 

cynigils 87, 127, 140, 146, 390-391, 
421, 451: § 45, sb. cyni-; § 82, I, 
sb. -gils. 

cynigyd (fem.) 48: § 45, sb. cyni-; 
§ 74, sb. -ayd. 

cyntheard 64—65 (pbr.’), 381, 400: 
§ 15,1,a; § 17,2; § 45, sb. cynt-; 
§ 75, sb. -heard. 

cynimund 6, 101, 109, 184, 282-288, 
242, 349, 352-853, 856, 374, 398, 
423, 434: § 45, sb. cyni-; § 77, 
sb. -mund. 

cynired 165: § 45, sb. eyni-; § 66, 
sb. -red, 

cyniuald 472: § 45, sb. cyni-; § 72 
IJ, sb. -wald. 

cyniuulf 9, 63 (pbr.), 126, 139, 142__ 
198, 312, 314, 315, 318, 893-328 
330, 367, 372, 382, 399 (bis), 41mm 
427, 440, 465: § 45. sb. cyni—— 
S 66, sb. -walf. 


d 

daegbald 192: § 44, sb. darg-; § um 
sb. -bald; § 92,2. 

daegberct 235, 311, 362, 368, => 
§ 44, sb. daeg-; § 75, sb. be 

daegburg (fem.) 41: § 44, sb. daemeg 
S 73. sb. -burg. 

daegfrid 107: § 44, sb. daeg-5 & 72 
I, sb. -fridu, -frid. -ferd. 

daegfrith 264: § 44, sb. daeg-; § 72 
I, sb. -fritu, -frid, -ferd. 

daeghelm 98, 152 (bis), 161, 417: 
$ 26, § 44, sb. daeg-; S 66, sb. 
-helm. 


— 16 — 


decgmund 152: § 44, sb. daeg-; 
§ 77, sb. -mund. 

daeguini 208: § 44, sb. daeg-; § 71, 
I, sb. -uini. 

dedhaeth 184: § 6,2; § 50,II, sb. 
ded-; § 72,1, sb. -hadu, -hacd; 
§ 89, 7. 

delve 106: § 6,2; § 26; § 28; 
§ 41,1, s. v.; § 87, 7. 

deduini 854: § 6,2; § 50,II, sb. 
ded-, § 71,1, sb. -uini. 

demma 94: § 1,7, b; § 20; § 31,2; 
§ 37,1, s. v.; § 87,38. 

dene 293: § 15,1; a; § 36, I,a, 8. v.; 
§ 87,1, a, 0. 

deneberct 107-108: § 1,7, b; § 15, 
Ba ais sb. dene-; § 76, sb. 


eas 3. 

oe et seo, § 13, 1,b, Anm.; 
§ % s.v.: § 87,4. 

dom frith 256: § 20; § 44, sb. dom-; 
S 721, sb. -fridu, -frid, -ferd. 


domme heri 221: § 44, sb. dom-; § 67, 


Sb. -here. 


dovpe uini 388: § 44, sb. dom-; § 71, 


eezmulf 114: § 12,1; § 44, sb. 
FTream-; § 66, sb. -uulf. 


tre-weaca 104, 199: § 12,3; § 15,3; 


S38: § 40,1, s.v.; § 87,6. 


” r 9%: § 15,3; § 28; § 40,1, 
S_ Vv. 
"Riem 0: § 20; § 81; § 63, sb. 


§ 66, sb. -helm. 


wy; 
Up eherct 360: § 29; § 31,1; § 63, 


— dyeg-; § 75, sb. -berct. 
—frith 101, 124: § 29; § 31,1; 
= 63, ch. dycg-; § 72,1, sb. -fridu, 
Fai, -fer’: 
eo io 957: § 14,3, a; § 29; § 30, 
Sas; § 31,1; § 68, sb. dycg-; 

82,1, sb. -wio. 


ö 
Bingfrith 106: § 44, sb. ding-; § 72, 
I, sb. -fridu, -frid, -ferd. 
Bingu (fem.) 28: § 86, II, y, 8. v.; 
§ 87,1, b, 2. 


eada 116, 185, 177, 191, 210 (pbr.’), 
273, 872, 392, 411, 416, 419, 423: 
§ 12,1; § 37,1, s.v.; $ 87,2, b. 

e dbald 10, 84, 129, 186, 238, 278, 
286, 313, 878, 391, 398, 401, 427, 
461, 462: § 12,1; § 12,1,b; § 44, 
sb. ead-; § 75, sb. -bald. 

eadbercht 82, 90, $26, 327, 330: 
§ 44, sb. ead-; § 75, sb. “berct. 

eadberct 5, 8, 85 (rex), 125, 127, 
185, 172, 177, 178, 181, 184, 
190—191, 209, 221, 281, 234, 
237 (bis), 246, 261, 263, 206, 274, 
289, 201, 204205, 295 (bis), 297, 
807, 338, 345, 862 (bis), 364, 371, 
373 (bis), 385, 400, 419, 424 (bis), 
428, 454: § 12,1,b; § 44, sb. 
ead-; § 75, sb. -berct. 

eadburg (fem.) 34, 42, 43: § 44, sb. 
ead-: § 78, sb. -burg. 

eadgar 169, 188, 253, 260, 275, 281, 
297, 299, 309, 822, 323, 348, 354, 
889, 420, 479: § 44, sb. ead-: 
§ 72, II, sb. -gar. 

yd (fem.) 22: § 44, sb. ead-; 

§ 74, sb. -gyd. 

eadhaed 173, 448: § 44, sb. ead-; 
$ 72,1, sb. -hadu, -haed. 

eadhaeth 261 (bis', 281, 420, 422: 
§ 44, sb. ead-; § 72,1, sb. -hadt, 
-haed. 

eadhelm 52 (pbr.‘), 465: 
ead-; § 66, sb. -helm. 


SH, sb. 


eadhun 278: § 44, sb. ead-; § 66, 
sb. -hun. 

eadlac 348, 482: § 44, sb. ead-; 
§ 77, sb. -lac. 


eadmaer 147: $ 6,2; 8 
$ 81, sb. -maer. 
eadmer 136, 139, 157: S6,2; X 44. 
sb. ead-: $ 81. sb. -maer: $ 90.2. 

eadmund pr. 72: § 44, sb. ead-; 
S 77, sb. -mund. 

eadred 8, 14, 15. 144 (bis), 149, 156, 
949, 255, 300, 316, 317,390, 322 
(bis), 327, 412. 414, 430. 446, 
447, 455 (bis), 462, 463. 468, 478, 
480, 481: S 44, sb. ead-; § 66, 
sb. -red. 

eadu (fem.) 40, 445 ( Hellwig 
pag. 14): $ 86, II.y: S 87, 1, b.2. 

eaduald öl (pbr.'), 86 (phr.'), 75 
(dia.”), 102—103, 106, 141. 142, 
164, 195, 199, AM, 263, 268, 282, 
286, 312, 342, 851, 354, 300, 364, 
306, 405, 422: S 44. sb. ead-: 
S 72,11, sb. alt 

eaduini 115. 118, 132, 141. 191, 
193, 242, 283, 254, 206, 308, 352. 
309, 370, 375, 415, 422, 408: S H. 
sb. ead-: N 11.1, sb. -int. 

eaduulf 4. 72 (pro, SS, 130, 141, 
145. 148. 149, 153, IM, 
246, 308, 316, 317, 323, 325 (bis), 
826, 327.320, 373. 375, 370, 391 
(bis), 303, 401, 405, 400, 407, 408, 
411, 417, 424, 426, 430, 431, 433, 
438— 439 (duxi, 430 tbis), 440, 
442-443, 443. 445. 448, 450, 457, 
459, 401, 465, 482: S 44. sb. ead-: 
S$ 66, sb. -uulf. 

eadryd (fem.) 20, 


44, sb. ead-: 


Ea S 14.1.a: 


S 16.2. Anm. . S$ BO Qasr $49, 
sb. ea-ı S Tl. IL. sb. -thryth: 


Ss. 

cadryth (fem. 37: S lata S$ 16.2, 
Anm. 1: 330,2, a: S4 sb. ea-: 
S 71. Il, sb. -thrayth. 

eadugils 424: 8 30, 1,a: S TAT. <b. 
hadu-: S 82.1. sb. -qils. 

eufu (fem.) 25,38: 8 30.15. Ss. v 


166 


233.241. 


ealac 118: S14,1,a; §. 
§ 30,2,a: S 49, st 
sb. -lac. 
eanbald 7, 187 (lect. 
181, 190, 260, 303, ! 
395, 417: § 13,1,1 
ean-; § 75, sb. -bai 
eanbercht 69 (pbr.'), 
471:583,sb.ean-:$' 
eanberet 113, 140, 17 
243, 208, 314, 315, ! 
35S— 450, 360, 367, ! 
452, 454, 159: § 1 
sb. ean-; § 75, sb. 
eanberht 475—476: § { 
sb. ean-; S 75, sb. 
eanburg (fem.) 31, 3 
ean-: & 73, sb. -bu: 
eandryö (fem.) 42, 4 
sb. ean-; § 71, II,s 
eanöryth (fem.) 86, £ 
ean-; S 71, II, sb. 
eanferö 485: § 68, sh. 
sb. -friön. -frd, -/ 
eanfled (fem.) 18: § 
§ 82, II, sb. -fled. 
eanfrith 91. 99, 128, 
294, 311, 363, 377, 
sb. ean-; § 72,1, 8 
-fed 
eangyth (fem.) 21: 
§ 74, sb. -gyd. 
eanlac 112, 430: ! 
S 77, sb. -lac. 
eanmund 81, 158, 
276, 204, 403: 
$ 77, sb. -mund 
eanred 6, 12, 15, ' 
148, 247, 250, 3 
418, 430 (bis), 4 
453, 463, 472: 
8 WG: sb. -red. 
eansig 391: § 63, 
sb. -sig. 


"eanulf 89: § 16.2, Anm. 2: § 68, 
sb. een-: § 66, sb. -uulf; $ 91,10. 
eanusld 262 (pbr.’), 283, 339, 367: 
503, sb. ean-; § 72,II, sb.- uald. 
eanuin: 127, 137, 152, 218, 238, 249, 
238, 291, 300 (bis), 319, 360, 368, 
334, 413, 415, 416, 460: § 63, sb. 
ean-; § 71,1, sb. ini. 
tamuulf 64 (pbr.’), 71 (pr.'), 87, 
127, 129, 159, 176, 244, 247, 298, 
803, 305, 310, 315, 316, 318, 320, 
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——— 


~ eatdryd (fem.) 39, 42: § 25, Anm. 


328,877, 391, 406, 407,408,408-409, ' 


410, 416, 417, 431, 435, 436, 441, 
401, 472, 473: $ 08, sb. ean-; 
§ 60, sb. -uulf; § 91, LU. 
cardg.3 (fem.) 47: § 44, sb. eard-; 
§ 74, sb. -gy5. 
eardgyd (fem.) 40, 445 (Hellwig 
pag. 14): § 44, sb. eard-; § 74, 
sb. -gyd. 
eardgyth (fem.) 85: § 44, sh. eard-; 
§ 74, sb. -gyd: § 92,2, b. 
eardhelm 448: $ 44, sb. eard-; § 66, 
sb. «helm. 
tarduulf 9, 72 (pr.’), 141, 194, 248, 
UN, 309, 311, 370, 393, 395, 411, 
#1-412, 412, 438, 441, 468, 480: 
SH. sb. eurd-: 8 66, sb. -uulf. 
(rmuulf 466: § 44, sb. earn-; § 66, 
D. -unlf. 
ala du, 329, 356 (bis), 361: § 12, 
Lh; § 87,1, sv. 
“me (fem.) 45: § 15, 1,¢; § 29, 
dom. 2,a: 3 44, sb. ead-; § 82, 
Il. sb. -eume; S 91,6; § 92. 


ttldem 130; 3 44, sb. ead-; § 77, Ä 


äh, -egn; S 91, 6. 

ealdryd (fem.) 47: $ 25, Anm. 2, b; 
$4, sb. ead-; § 71,1, sb. 
-thryth; § 91,6. 

eafdegn 88, 185, 233, 249-250, 279, 
999, 302, 329, 346, 376, 397, 440: 


a = 


2,b; SH, sb. ead-; § 71,11, sb. 
-thryth; § 91,6. 

eatferS 220, 440: § 18, Anm. 1; 
§ 25, Anm. 2,c; § 4+, sb. ead-; 
$ 72,1, sb. -fridu, -frid, -ferd; 
Ss 91, 6. 

eatfrith 59 (pbr.’) 83, 107, 182, 
178-179, 187, 189, 194, 206, 256, 
268, 274, 398, 425: § 25, Anm.2,¢c: 
S 44, sb. ead-; $ 72, T, sb. -fridu, 
-frid, -ferd; § 91,0. 

ebte 453, 403: § 38, s. v. 

ebbi 131, 154, 250: § 38, v.; 
$ 87, 4. 

ecca 152: § 30,2,b; § 87,1, s.v. 

ecci 200: § 8%, s. v. 

ecga 90, 432: § 1,7,a; § 29; § 31,2; 
8 87,1, s. v.35 § 87,2, b. 

ecgbaeth 169: § 1, 1,c; § 1,38, Anm.; 
$ 22; § 26; § 29; 831,1: § 44,1, 
sb. ecg-: § 70, sb. -badı, -baeth; 
$ 89,5: $ 90,6. 


‚ eegbercht 15: § 29; § 31,1:848, 1, 


§ 25, Anm. 2,b: § 44, sb. ead-; ' 


§ 77, sb. -Segn; § 91,6. 


| 


sb. eeg-; § 75, sb. -berct. 

ecgberct 5, 136-137, 180, 204, 307, 
314, 423: § 20; § 31,1; S 48,1, 
sb. eeg-; S 75, sb. -beret. 

ecgburg (fem.) 27, 47: § 48,1, sb. 
ecg-; $ 73, sb. -burg. 

ecgfrith 2, 221: § 48,1, sb. ecg-; 
S 72,1, sb. -fridu, -frid, -ferd. 

ecgheard pr. 71, 72: § 48,1, sb. 
ecg-: § 75, sb. -heard. 

ecgi 175: $ 38, 8. v. 

ecymund 127: § 48,1, sb. ecg-; 
$ 77, sb. -mund. 

ecgred 71 (pr.’), 72 (pr.'), 248, 413, 
445, 465, 471: § 48,1, sb. ecy-; 
§ 66, sb. -red. 

ecgsuid (fem.) 39: § 48,1, sb. ecg-; 
S 73, sb. -swid. 

ecgsuith (fem.) 24: § 48, 1, sb. ecg-; 
§ 75, sb. -suid. 


ecguald 79, 174: § 48.1, sb. ecg-; 
§ 72, II, sb. -uald. 

ecguaru (fem.) 33: § 1,1.c: § 48, 1, 
sb. ecg-; § 78,1, sb. -uaru. 
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evilfrith 401: § 57, sb. aedi 
sb. -fridu, -frid, -ferd. 

evilgyth (fem.) 20, 21: 
aedil-; § 74, sb. -g. 


ecguini 178, 367: § 48.1, sb. ecg-; | editheard 85, 99, 428, 470: 


§ 71,1, sb. -wint. 
ecguio 216: § 14,3,a: $ 80,2, a: 
§ 48,1, sb. ecg-; § 82.1, sb. -uio. 
ecguulf 76 (diaco.'). 128, 242, 244. 
891, 406, 409: § 481,1, sb. ecg-; 
§ 66, sb. -uulf. 


echha 63 (pbr.'), 94. 96: § 1,4,¢; | 
§ 2,3; § 80,2,b: § 87.1. s.v.: | edümund 83, 181, 154, 288 


§ 87,2, b. 

eda 239, 427, 478: $ 37,1. s. v. 

edgyth (fem.) 27: § 03, sb. ed-; 
§ 74, sb. -gyd. 

edilberct 259: § 20, Anm. 1: § 57, 
sb. acdil-: § 75, sb. -b- ret. 

edildryS (fem.) 41: § 57. sb. aedil-; 
§ 71, TI, sb. -thryth. 

edilhech pbr.' 08: § 12,2: § 12,2, 
Anm. 1: § 57, sb. aedil-: § 70, 
sb. -healh). 

edilhere 36: § 57; sb. aeöil-: § 67, 
sb. -here. 

edtluulf 317, 412: § 57, sb. aedil-: 
$ 66, sb. -uu’f. 

eduint 2, 89, 443, 460: § 63, sb. 
ed-; § 71,1, sb. -uini. 

edilbald 89, 299, 425, 425-428: § 57, 
sb. aedil-: § 75, sb. -bald. 

eöslbercht 323, 469-470: $19, Anm.3: 
§ 57, sb. aedil-; S 75, sb. -berct. 

eöllberct 3. T (bis), 109 bis). 110, 
178, 185, 220, 235, 243, 252. 201. 
296, 303. 320, 340, 340: S 57, sb. 
acdu-: S 15. sb. -berct: § 91,4. 

edilberht 474: § 51. sb. aedll-: § 75, 
sb. -berct. 

edilburg ıfem.\ 30: § 19, Anm. 3: 
§ 57, sb. acdil-; § 73. sb. -burg. 

esilBryth fem.) 32) bis, 34: 857.sb. 
aevil-; § 71,1. sb. -thryth. 


aedil-; § 75, sb. -heard 
eöilhech 165: § 12,2, Ann 
sb. aedil-; § 76, sb. -A 
edilhelm 387: § 57, sb. ac 
sb. helm. 
edilhild (fem.) 21: § 17, 2; 
aedul-; § 69, sb. -hild(i 


322, 486, 488, 480-481: 
aedil-; § 77, sb. -mund 

edilred 8, 12: § 57, sb. ael 
sb. -red. 

eöilric 117, 280, 287, 300, £ 
sb. aedil-: § 76, sb. -r 

edilsuid (fem.) 16: § 57, 8 
§ 75, sb. -eutd. 

edilu (fem.) 46: § 26; § 
s.v.; § 87, 1, b, 2. 

eStluald 87 (rex), 224, £ 
§ 57, sh. aedil-; 8 73 
-uald., 

ediluint 121, 154, 219, § 
258, 272, 279, 904, 844, 
49, 478-479: § 57, st 
S 71,1, sb. -utni. 

ediluulf 12, 131 (lect.’), 
403, 408, 448, 461, 4 
§ 57, sb. aedil-; § 68, : 

eedgus 219: § 68, sb. ed- 
sb. -gils. 

eedric 198: § 68, sb. ex 
sb. -ric. 

efnuald 337: § 20, Anm. 
Anm. 2; § 56, sb. efn-: 
sb. -wald. 

egilmund 109, 168, 272 (p1 
sb. egil-; $ 77, sb. -mı 

elias pbr.': $ 35. 

embe 440: § 38, s. v. 


— 169 — 
eodbald 351, 854: § 12,1,b: § 44, | folcheri 227: § 4,1; § 28; § 44, sb. 
sb. ead-; § 75, sb. -bdald. |  fole-; § 07, sb. -here. 
eodwald 228: § 12,1.b: § 44. sb. | folcuald 163: § 44, sb. folc-; § 72,11, 
ead-; § 72, II, sb. -uald. | sb. -uald. 
Podwulf 324: § 12,1,b; § 44. sb. | folcuini 110, 337: § 44, sb. fole-; 
ead-; § 66, ab. -uulf. § 71,1, sb. -uint. 
sofa 171: § 37,1, s.v. fordhere 122: § 60, sb. ford-; § 67, 


oforhuaet 218: § 2,2; § 15,1,b; sb. -here. 
§ 16; § 22; § 44; sb. eofor-: | fordheri 269: § 60, sb. ford-; § 67, 
8 75. sb. -Auaet: § 92, 1. a. sb. -here. 

sofurulf 408: § 2,2; § 15,1,b: | fordred 307, 309, 411, 475: § 60, 
§ 44, sb. eofor-; § 66, sb. -culf. sb. ford-; $ 66, sb. -red. 

eonmund 223: § 12,1,b: § 68, sb. | forthhelm 163, 385: § 26, Anm. 2; 


ean-; § 77, sb. -mund. § 60, sb. ford-; § 66, sb. -helm; 
eonuald 226: § 12,1,b; § 68, sb. § 92, 1. 
ean-; § 72,11, sb. -uald. forthuald 115: § 60, sb. ford-; § 72, 


eonuulf 446, 449 (bis): § 12,1, b; II, sb. -wald. 
8 63. sb. ean-; § 66, sb. -uulf. | forthuio 79: § 14,3,a: § 80,2,a; 
eorpuini pbr.’ 61: § 16,2: § 21; § 60, sb. forö-; $ 82.1, sb. -wio. 
§ 56, sb. eorp-: § 71.1, sb. -uini. | frehelm 62 (pbr.), 286: § 14,8, a; 
eorupwald 287: § 15,2; § 56, sb. § 14,3,a, Anm.: $ 57, sb. frio-; 
eorp-; § 72.11, sb. -wald. § 66, sb. -helm: § 91.0. 
eoslurwini 191: § 12,1,b: 8 15,1,b; | friöhelm 123, 217: 8 72,1, sb. fridu-, 
5%. sb. aestor-: $ 71,I, sb. frid-; $ 66, sb. -helm; § 91,1,.b,«. 
“ini, fridhild (fem.) 30: § 72,1, sb. fridu-, 
cota 05: § 12, 1,b; § 87,1, s.v. frö-; § 69, sb. -hildli); § 91, 
eramald 304-306: § 2,8: § 15.2; 1,b, @. 
§ 20, Anm. 8; § 56, sb. ercin-: | fridubald 6, 352, 464: § 3,2; 8 72,1, 
§ 72,0, sb. -wald. sb. fridu-, frid-; § 75, sb. -bald; 
ai 24: § 38, s.v. § 89, 8. 
dhilbald $1: § 57. sb. aedil-; § 75, | friduberct 188, 343: $ 72.1, sb. 
sb. -bald. fridu-, frid-; § 75, sb. -beret. 
tla 229: § 89, I. s. v. fridugeorn 225: § 72,1, sb. fridu-, 
frid-; $ &0, sb. -georn: § 90, 1. 
f fridugils 842: § 72,1, sb. fridu-, 
fed 97: § 34. frid-; § 82.1, sb. -gils. 
feligedd por. 50: $ 1,1. Anm.; § 61, | fridumund 228, 231, 280, 345, 346: 
sb. feli-: $ 77, sb. -geld; § 92,2,c. § 72,1, sb. fridu-, frid-; § 77, sb. 
fergm 307: § 3. -mund. 
ferstan 257: § 1,4,0;$ 2,3, Anm.2; | friduric 251: § 72.1, sb. friöu-, 
$3: 8 27, Anm. 8; § 64, sb. frid-; § 76, sb. -ric. 
fer-: $ 77, sb. -stan; § 91,9. friduuald 161-162, 168, 263-264: 
faan 168: § 34. § 72,1, sb. fridu-, frid-; § 72, 11, . 
fadgus 330: § 34. sb. -uald. 
Palasstra. IX s 


friduuint 118, 308: § 72.1 sb. 
fridu-, frid-: S 11.1. sb. -uini: 


$ 91,1, b. «. 

fridumi 355: § T2.T. sb. friöw-, 
frö-: S 71.T. sb. ini: SM. 
1.b,«. 


friöuulf 238: § 72.1. sb. fridu-, 
friö-: § 66, sb. -uulf: SV1.1.b.2. 
friodumund 79: § 3,2; S 72,1. sb. 
fridu-, friö-: S 77. sb. -mund. 
friodunini pbr. 6S: S 72.1, sb. 
fridu-, friö-: $ TALL sb. -wini. 
frioöugils 212: $ 72,1, sb. fridu-, 
fri8-: § S2,I. sb. -gils. 
frioduuald 108: § 3.2: § 72.1, sh. 
fridu-, frid-: S T2.1T. sb. -uald. 
frioBuuini 457, 458-460: § 72. 1, sb. 
frisu-, frid-: S 71.1, sb. -wini. 


frioduulf 134. 2m: $ 72,1, sb. 
friöu-, frid-: § 66, sb. un 

friouini 125, A 476: § 14,3. a: 
$ 57, sb. frio-: § 71, I, sb. 
-uini. 

frithhelm 220: § 26, Anm. 2; § 72,1. 


sb. fridu-, frı$-: § 60, sb. -helm. 
friubet 888: 39.2: § 14.8.0: 8 57, 
sb. frio-: $ 74. sb. -bet: § 89. 2. 
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| 


. garuald 59 (pbr.). 385: § 


' geonuald 280: § 6.3, Anm. 


| geruald 119, 163, 


friuduulf 464: S 3,2; § 33, Anm.; | 
§ 72,1, sb. fridu-, frid-: § 66, 
sb. -uulf. 

friumon 169: § 14.8.a: $ 57, sb 
frio-: § 79. sb. -mon. 

fronka pbr. 53: § 1, 2: S$ 38; 
$ 37.1. s.v. a 2. b. 

frood ae S 1: S 25: § 30.13, 
s.viir § S &7, 1, ve «@. 

fugul 310: $4.3: $ 15,2: § 36, Ia, 


s.v.: ee 


g 
garberct 186: § 18: § 28; § 72.1, 
sb. gar-; § 175. sb. “hare § 89, 3. 
garfriS 119: § 72,11, sb. gar-; 
§ 72,1, sb. -fridu, -frid, -ferd. 


garfrith 222: § 72.1], sb. gar-; 
§ 72.1. sb. -fridu, -frid, -fers. 

garmund 214: $ 72.11. sb. gar-: 
$ Tr. sb. -mund. 
«2,11. 
sb. gar-; § 72,11. sb. -wald. 
garuulf por. 55: § 72. TI, ab. gar-; 
§ 66, sb. -undf. 

gefuini 84, 406: § 68. sb. gef- 
(gifu-): $ 71,1. sb. -wini; § 89,4. 
Anm. 

2: 

1.b: § 64. sb. geon-: 872 
sb. -uald. 

georored 282: § 1.5: § 16.3. b: 
$ 58. sb. georo-: § 06. sb. -reds~ 
$ 9. 3, a. 

gerferd 478: S 17, 1.b; § 64 sb 
ger-; $ 72,1, sb. -friöu, -frie= 


-ferd. 
180, 204, um 

853, 870: § 17,1,b; § 64, sS™—— 
ger-; § 72,II, sb. -wald. 

geruini 291: § 17,1.b: § Of, =e, 
ger-; $ 71,1. sb. -uini. 

giuhaep 273: § 14,3.b: § 17.1 
Anm.: § 46. sb. giu-; § 80. == 
-haep: § 89,3. b. 

guda 369: § 5,2: 
S.v.: § 87,2, b. 


§$ 20: § Sas, 


gudhelm 207, 302. 370: § 47, st 
gud-: § 06, sb. -heim. 

gudmund 135: $ 47, sb. gud-: S 77 
sb. -mund. 

(gud)uini 303: § 47, sb. gud-: § 71.1. 
sb. -rini. 

gumuald 347: § 4,2: § 52, sb- 
gum-; § 72, II, sb. -wald: § +8, 2- 


gut[h)berct 287: § 47, sb. > 
§ 75, sb. -berct. 

guthfrith 101: § 47, sb. gud-; § 72,1 
sb. -fridu, -frid, -ferd. 

guthmund 276-277: § 47, sb. gud-; 
§ 77, sb. -mund. 


a el 
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yöheZm 121: § 74, sb. gyd-; § 66, | haduuald 152, 211, 221, 200: § 72,1, 


sb. -helm. 


h 
hada 258: § 26, Anm. 1; § 30,1, a: 
§ 31,2; § 37,1, s. v. 
hadda 159: § 25; § 26, Anm. 1; 
§ 31,2; § 37,1, s.v. 
haduberct pr.’ 58: § 72,1, sb. hadu-; 
§ 75, sb. -berct. 
hadumund pr.’ 55-56: § 26, Anm. ]; 
3 72,1, sb. hadu-; § 77, sb. 
"mund. 
hadured pbr.’ 54: § 72,1, sb. hadu-; 
§ 66, sb. -red. 
hadwuini 441: § 72,1, sb. hadu-: 
§ 71,1, sb. -uini. 
hadwulf 182, 398: § 72,1, sb. hadu-; 
§ 66, sb. -uulf. " 
haDberet 206: § 1,1,c; 31,5, Anm. 1; 
S 72.1, sb. hadu-; § 75, sb. -berct: 
3 9,1, b, «. 
ha®abald 438: § 1,1,c; § 30,1,a: 
S TAI, sb. hadu-; § 75, sb. -bald; 
S$ 8s. 
haSuberct 171, 175, 195, 236, 272, 
283, 201, 313, 351, 356, 369, 374, 
409, 418, 430-431: § 72, I, sb. 
haiu.. § 75, sb. -berct; § 91, 
1, b, a, 
haduburg (fem.) 21: § 72, I, sb. 
hatı.. $ 73, sb. -burg. 
haduferth 376: § 72,1, sb. hadu-; 
§ 21, -fridu, -frıd, -ferd. 
1S (fem.) 40: § 72,1, sb. 
haly.: § 74, sb. -yyd. 
sath (fem.) 88: $ 72,1, sb. 
>> § 74, sb. -gy9. 
hoduner 183, 331: 8 6,2; S 72,1, 
$b. hadu-; § 81, sb. -maer. 
red 180, 310: § 72,1, sb. hatdu-; 
§ 66, sb. -red. 
heturic 223: § 72,1, sb. hadu-; 
§ 78, sb. -rie. 


sb. hadu-; § 72, II, sb. -uald. 

haduuini 138, 141, 272, 202, 302, 
827, 361, 421, 455: § 72,1, sb. 
haöu-: § 71,1, sb. -uini. 

hadunlf 115, 181, 188, 244, 293, 
309,’822, 384, 388, 806, 401, 427, 
431, 466, 475: § 72,1, sb. hadu-; 
§ 66, sb. -uulf: § 01,1, b, 2. 

haedberct 171: § 48,2, sb. haed ; 
§ 76, sb. -berct; § 89,5. 

haedi 841: § 88, s. v. 

haemgils 51 (pbr.’), 202, 338: § 11,2; 
§ 68, sb. haem-; § 82,1, sb. -gile. 

haethi 196: § 38, s. v. 

halegberct 199: § 15,1,a, Anm.; 
§ 29, Anm. 2; § 56, sb. haleg-: 
§ 75, sb. -berct. 

haleric 174: § 16, 1,a, Anm.; § 29, 
Anm. 2; § 66, sb. haleg-, hale-: 
§ 76, sb. -ric; § 91, 2. 

hama 210, 349: § 37,1, s. v. 

heaburg (fem.) 31: § 12,2, Anm. 2; 
§ 14,1,a; § 16,3,a; § 30,3, a, 
Anm. 1: § 75, sb. hea(h)-; § 73, 
sb. -burg: § 91,2. 

headured 08,469: § 72,1, sb. hadu-; 
§ 66, sb. -red. 

headuulf 146: § 72,1, sb. hadu-; 
§ 66, sb. -urif. 

headfrith 240: § 1,6, Anm. 1: §72,1, 
sb. hadu-: § 72,1, sb. -fridu, 
-frid, -ferd: § Ol, 1, b, «. 

headuberct 97, 436, 449: § 1,5; 
$ 72,1, sb. hadu-; § 75, sb. -berct. 

headuferth 436-437: § 72,1. sb. 
hadu-; § 72,1, sb. -fridu, -frid, 
-ferd. 

headufrith 139: S 72,1, sh. hadu-; 
§ 72,1, sb. -fridu, -frid, -ferd; 
§ 91, 1, b, «. 

headured 15, 120, 324, 392, 429, 
41: 8 72,1, sb. Aadu-; § 66, 
sb. -red. 


headuric 120: § 72,1, sb. hadu-; 


§ 76, sb. -ric. 


headuuald 134: $ 12.1. sb. hadu-; 


§ 72.1I, sb. -uald. 
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headuulf 140, 142. 435: S 72, I, sb. | 


hadu-: S 68, sb. -uulf. 
heardberct 91: § 

§ 75, sb. -berct. 
heardlac 3X4: § 

§ 77, xb. -lac. 


15. sb. Aeard-: 


15, sb. Aeard-: 


heodured 451: $ 1,5: § 72,1, sb. 
haSu-; § 66, sb. -red. 

heouald 168, 207: § 12,2, Anm. 2: 
$ 14,1,a,2: § 16, 3,a: § 30,3,a, 
Anm. 1: § 64, sb. Aeo-: § 72, IT, 
sb. -«ald. 

herding 333: § 1,7,c, 3: §28, Anm.3; 
§ 42, s.v.; § 87.8. 


_ herebald 81, 208, 229-230, 240, 278, 


heardred (4) (pbr.). “4, 128. 200. . 


281, 351. 385. 446. 458, 466, 472: 


§ 75, sb. heard-: § 66. sb. -red. 


hearduini 110-111. 192. 
§ 75, sb. heard-: § 
-wini. 

hearduulf 318, 318, 325: § 
heard-: & 66. sb. -uulf. 

hecei 173, 201: § 38. s.v. 

hegaer 187: § 12.2, Anm. 3: § 14, 
8.a. Anm.: § 30. 3,a. Anm. L: 
$70. sh. heath)-: § SZ TI. sb. -gaer: 
x 91,2: § 91.5. 

helmbaed 10: S 2.1.b: § 66, sb. 
helm-: S 70. »b. -badu, -baeth: 
90,6. 

helmörytk ( fom.) 32: 06, sb. helm-: 
x 71,11. sb. -fhryth: § 89,1. 

helmgils 10. 244: S 66. sb. helm-: 
$42.1, sb. -yile, 

helmuald 5. 105. 117. 200, 229, 260, 
2s, 362, 302,380, BUN: § 66. 
sb. helm-: S 72.11. =b. -nald. 

helmuini 11, 86. 107. 235. 270, 327, 
30-361. 377. 427, 432: 368, sb. 
helm-: S 11.1, sb. -wini. 

helpric 11, 146. 164.237. 203, 355-356: 
§ 47, sb. help-: $ 16. sb. -rie. 

helpuini 243. 347. 34. 401-402, 
414: S 47. sh. help-: S 71.1. sb. 
-uini. 

hemma 9%. 1UU: § 
RY... S 87.3. 

hemmi 335: § 37.1. s. v. 


224, 378: 
71,1, sb. 


7a, sb. 


31.2: $ 37,1, 


313, 371, 382: § 15. 1,a; § 67, 


_ 8b. here-: § 7B, sb. -hald: § 99,2 _ 5 
herebercht pr. 51: § 15, 1,8; § 67, _ ay 


sb. here-; § 75, sb. -beret. 
hereberct 161, 168, 214, 232, 488-> spy. 
§ 67, sb. here-; § 75, sb. -berct. 2.4 


' h(erejberct 314: § 67, sb. here- u; 


§ 75, sb. -berct. 

hereferd 456: § 15, 1,8; § 67, ska =.) 
here-; §72, 1, sb. -fridu, -frid, -ferE ~w, et, 

herefrid pbr. 52: § 26, Anm. 7 1: 
§ 67, sb. here-; § 72,1, sb. -frita Zu, 
-frid, -ferd. 

herefrith 59 (pbr., s. Sweet 1&5 5, 
Note 2), 160, 175-174, 202, 3 pp; 
414: § 67, sb. here: Sa L= 
-fridu, f rid, -fe erd. 

heregeorn 267, 345: § 67, sb. hemmanrc. : 
§ SO. sb. -georn. 

heregils 390: § 67, sb. here-; SE", I, 
sb. -gils. 

heregy5 (fem.) 23: § 67, sh. Je e-: 
S 74, sb. -gyd. 

heregyth (fem.) 80: § 67, sb. heva-e-: 
S$ 74, sb. -gyi. 

heremod 190: § 67, sb. here-; S 77, 
sb. -mod. 

hereric 109: § 67. sb. here-; & Gt, 
sb. -ric. 

herred 440, 447, 473: 8 67, sb. Aere-: 
§ 66, sb. -red: § Ol, tia 





herunald 162: § 2,2: § 51, sb. '® 
heru-: § 72, II, sb. -wald; $ 8, 8. 

hidda 274: § 25; § 26, Anm. 1; os 
$ 37,1, s.v. dei 


ne 


Middi 150: § 26, Anm. 1; § 88, =. v. 
‚hildiberct 108, 112, 258, 257, 296, 
383: $ 17,2; § 69, sb. hild(i)-; 
§ 76, sb. -beret; § 89,5. 
ReLdiburg (fem.) 28: § 17,2: § 69, 
sb. hild(i)-; $ 78, sb. -burg. 
FetZdidryS (fem.) 47: § 69, sb. 
Ald(i)-; § 71,11, sb. -thryth. 
Retldidryth 26: § 17,2: § 69, sb. 
Aldi); § 71, 11, sb. -‘hryth. 
Fa eZdifrith 197, 215: § 69, sb. hild(i)-; 
§ 72,1, sb. -fridu. -frid, -ferd. 
Aildigid (fem.) 40: § 69, sb. hild(i)-: 
§ 74, sb. -gyd. 
hildigils 145, 175, 224: § 69, sb. 
Aild(i)-; § 82,1, sb. -gils. 
Rildigyd (fem.) 445 (Hellwig pag. 
14): § 69, sb. hild(i)-: § 74, sb. 


heldiuald 119, 227, 351: § 69, sb. 
Feild(i)-; § 72,11, sb. -uald. 
hidduini 230, 207: S 17,2; § 69, 
sb. hild(i)-; § 71,1, sb. -wini: 
§ 9,1,a. 
ksodd 328: § 13.2,a, Anm.; § 13, 
2,b.Anm.: $ 34,1, Anm.; $ 38, 
=S_v, 
| Kkord108.319: 8 3,1,a,«; § 36, Ter, 
R > ve § 87, 1, a, P. 
hiee <21i 100, 253, 388, 363: § 13,2,a, 
-X om.: § 18,2,b, Anm.; § 34, I, 
R =X. nm.: $ 38, sb. hiodde. 
ed, 8: 8 13,2,a, Anm.; § 16, 
"3,5 Anm.: § 4,1, Anm.; § 36,1, 
—A nm. 1. 
beret 201, 355, 452: § 14,2; 
S 1,3,a; § 30,1,a; § 46, sb. 
k ;$ 75, sb. -berct: S 89, 3, a. 
"oOdurg (fem.) 43: $ 14,2: § 16, 
a § 46, sb. Aleo-; § 78, sb. 







Meofritk 409: § 14,2; § 16,3,a; 
$46, sb. Aleo-: § 72,1, sb. -fridu, 
“frit, -ferd. 
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| hleofuini 323: § 80,1a, Anm. 2; 
§ 56, sb. leof-: § 71.1, sb. -wint. 
hleouald 106, 198, 218, 225, 385, 
343: § 46, sb. hleo-; § 72,II, sb. 
| -uald. 
‚ Aleouini 443: § 46. sb. Meo-; § 71,1, 
| sb. -wins. 
hogein 195: § 34; § 34,1, 5. v.; 
§ 40, IT, s. v. 
homund 201, 210: § 64, sb. ho-; 
§ 77, sb. -mund; § 91, 2. 
honoc 199: § 15, 1,b; § 41,1, s. v.: 
§ 87, 7. 
hrodfor 212: § 9,1; § 30, 1, a: § 638, 
sb. Arod-; § 78, IT, sb. -for; § 90, 4. 
| hrodfrith 81: § 68, sb. hrod-; § 72,1, 
sb. -fridu, -frid, -ferd. 
hroduald 116: § 63, sb. hrod-; 
§ 72,11, sb. -uald. 
hroduins 163, 477: § 63, sb. hrod-: 
$ 71,1, sb. -wini. 
hroduulf 456, 459: 3 63, sb. hrod-; 
§ 66, sb. -uulf. 
. hroedberct 283: § 50,1, b, sb. hroed- ; 
8 75, sb. -berct. 
| Aroedburg (fem.) 30: § 50, I, b, sb. 
hroed-; § 73, sb. -burg. 
hroedgeofs (fem.) 43: § 3,2: § 60, 
I, b, sb. hroed-; § 68, sb. -gifu; 
§ 90,4: § 92,2, ¢. 
' hroedyifu (fem.) 41-42: § 8, 2; § 50, 
| Ib, sb. hroed-; § 68, sb. -gifu. 
hroedlae 110, 132, 197: § 50, I, b, 
sb. hroed-; § 77, sb. -lac. 
hroeduald 258: § 50, 1,b, sb. hroed-: 
§ 72, If, sb. -uald, 
hroeduini 230: § 50,1. b, sb. hroed- ; 
§ 71,1, sb. -wint. 
hrothuaru (fem.) 22-23: § 1, 1,¢; 
§ 63, sb. hrod-; § 74,1, sb. -uara. 
hulan 334: § 3A. 
 huna 160: § 37,1, s. v. 
hunbald 148, 311: § 10,1: § U8, 
sh. hun-: § 75. sb. -bald. 








hunbereht yan, § 08. ab, hun" hygbercht 33 (por. }- RD, 
ab. -beret. 1,3, sb hyg-: g 75, xD- " ret 
hunberct yoo, 178. nz. 18. ois, Aug my, 124, 429, 135; 106, 
ar. 4h. cn ae, =». qui, 18%. 192 (lect. . 
hun-: S an. sh -berct. oy, IM. DQ, 298: IR, 04 
hunferd + gags § 28. Anm Sub (bis _ 276, 293; on), 355. 257. 306, 
eb. uni 5 <9 {, sb frie Yd. 30, „4-385, Si, g, 410, 
-friN, -fers. 417-418 yor, 437. 499: § 30, 1.8 
Auafrid Vor: gun, sb. une. $121 sb. hyg-: S 75, sb. -berel. 
sh, -fridt iS: -fers. nl ylgberet 250: N =a), 1,35 sb. RN9°: 
Aunyils i). LS. diet gu ab S qa. 3 . beret 
hun-: S „21. sb. „is. hygburt g ifem.) 2; § Ww 1.2. — 
Jnengutlı fem.) 23: su. ab. hun: hyg-* $ 73. sb. -burg- ~ 
s 74. «b. -uue- nygdry | (fem , 42: § „0.1.4: sb. > 
Lunred I” ya: SW. sb. hun-‘ hyg-* $71 rit sb. ehryth- 
sul sh. rel. hygferd 442, 464: S mo, Ta, ® 
hansig ipbr. iw. Bits S wi. hyg-s S 721, sb. „friöu: fim 33 
sb. hun: x 71,1 xh. -iy- -ferd. | 
Annwalıl zu, 224. 44. $07. 5 aus. hugferth © 312: S 1.2, oh. 7: 
wb, Ane: $72. I, xb. „nalıl. _ sb. * ibn, -frid, (>. 
Jumint pbr- aia Ss wi. sb. hun. fr {a5 wt- wo. Zu. 7, 
Sere wol. $34: I =), 1.8. ab. hug-: sa, I. 
rane f qo’. was wi. sb. hun-: sb. -fridu. -frid. “fe rd. 
x 06. sb. -nulf. hugine sin. 81: S 18,2. AND 2: 
puactberet OF por: a, U. RR. < wt. a. sb. hugs x 71,1, ab. 
Aw, hai swt San sh. ini: I al. 10. 
Quarles I fe ab, -heret. huylac 122. 10. ga, 200: § 0, —yg,2% 
uunetlerht i m N Th «hb. Ruaet-* sb. hug-- S 71. sy. -lac. 
san sh. oat Jugmund 207. § WM. 1.3, sb- le YT 
rucetails 12% WESTEN sb, Auch: ST. sb. man 
sel sd ails. hygred gan. 437: s 70, 1,8 sb. Fa y9 
jeter > 23a. I Ta, sh. Rares: sw. ~b. -reil. 
x 77. sb. nnd. hyguald a1. U. 2h: § o- I.! 
ogo, ds, 4° db. huge: S 72, M1, sb. -ualel- 
wai ile. 1: 192. 19 21 
wr, 349; cat 


unactred \ m, yyd- 18"). = 
su, ir. „rei. huguint 
ty, 22H. +9, : 
5 S 71. 


$7. sb. Tue: S 
huitıl 41%. Au gu): $ a qi. 2s (por >) 
= By. bat 5 garde vo Serta go2: 8 * 11.3, "b- hug: > 
huifae em. =" sate . 3 18: sb. ini: S a1, 10. 
s 9,11. 5% huquull ay a: S w, 1.3: sb 
hygbald wy, ys, TAH. vis. vr 241. hug-* so. ab, mul 
374. AT. Mn. 217. 2 > vu, hama as: N 1.3: 8 Lav 
420. Er ma. Rn 1a. 7b. S si. 
re _ xb. “pall: 3 are hyni ants I 3u, 5. V- 
husca 9: § 15.9% 3 4,154" § 81, 


hyy" 
a 





Asysia 385: § 40,1, s.v.; § 87, 6. 
Aysimon 201: § 15,1,a; § 71,1, sb. 
Aysi-; § 79, sb. -mon; § 89, 7. 
Asssimonn 105: § 20, Anm.?2: § 71,1, 
=). hysi- § 79, sb. -mon. 
leypwsiuulf 134: § 20, Anm. 2; § 71,1, 
sb. hysi-: § 66, sb. -uulf. 
hass 101: § 27; § 37,1, s. v. 
keys 289: § 27; § 36,1, a, S.v.; 
S 87, 1, a, 0. 


d 
iteZa@ 218: § 8,1; § 38, s.v. 
aa wna 202: § 37,1, s. v. 
ive Jwith 252: § 59, sb. in-; § 72,1, 
sb. -fridu, -frid, -ferd. 
ve geld 143: § 09, sb. in-; § 77, sb. 
— geld. 
wacyald 108, 144, 176, 181, 188, 207, 
217, 265, 301, 341, 342, 368, 375, 
4 ll, 458: 3 59, sb. in-; § 77, 
sb. -geld. 
mgesburg (fem.) 19: § 63, sb. -ingu; 
§ 73, sb. -burg. 
ind 10,281: § 38, s.v. 
atr 337: § 87,1, s.v. 
nuald su, 103, 218: § 59, sb. in-: 
| I PIL, sb. -wald: § 92, 1. 
Whamnes 163: § 17, 1,0; $ 30. 
er ruulf 356: § 27, Anm. 2: § 44, 
‚ Sb. isern-: § 66, sb. -uulf. 
“bi 175: § 22, Anm. 1; § 88, s.v. 
“ring 199: 8 14,3, Anm.; § 17,1,a, 
Aum: § 64, sb. iu-; § 83, sb. 





rinurg (fem.) 18: § 8, 1,a,«; 
8 51,4: § 88, Anm.; § 56, sb. 
Mermin-; § 78, sb. -burg; § 92, 2. 


k 
Meena 160: § 1,7,b: § 28; § 93,2: 
$ 37,1, s.v. 
us 13: § 1,4,a; § 28; § 36, I, 
Anm. 8. 
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kentuald 208-209: § 28: § 62, sb. 
kent-; § 72, IT, sb. -uald. 

kiona 480: § 37,I, s. v. 

koena 389: § 37,1, s.v. 


3 
laba 347: § 19; § 22, Anm. 1; 
§ 87,1, s. v. 
lafa 200: § 22, Anm.1; § 37,1, s.v. 
lefilla 197: § 13,1,b, Anm.; § 15,3; 
§ 39, II, Anm.; § 42, s. v. lefincg. 
lefineg 235: § 13,1, b, Anm.; § 29, 
Anm. 3: § 42, s.v.: § 87,8. 
leobhelm 339: $13,1,b; $22, Anm. 1; 
§ 56, sb, leof-; $ 06, sb. -helm. 
leofSegn 156: § 13.1,b; § 22, 
Anm. 1; § 66, sh. leof-: § 17, 
sb. -Degn. 
leofrith 227: § 14,2; § 16,3, a: 
8 19; § 23, Anm. 2; § G4 sb. 
leo-; § 72,1, sb. -fridu, -frid. 
-ferd. 
leofuini 87, 113, 240, 271, 358, 410: 
$ 22, Anm. 1: § 30, 1.a, Anm. 2: 
S56, sb. leof-; § 71,1, sb. -uini. 
lictuald 229: § 8,2; § 80, 2, e: § 56, 
sb. lict-; § 72, Il, sb. -uald. 
lifna 207: § 48, IT, 2, s.v.: S 87,9. 
lioda 358: § 13,2,b: § 37,1, s.v. 
liodbercht 487: § 18, 2, b; § 60, I, b, 
sb. liod-; $ 75, sh. -berct. 
liodberct 108, 112, 185,857: $ 13,2, b: 
S 60,1, b, sb. liod-; § 75, sb. 
-berct; § 92, 2. 
liodfrith 414, 420: § 25, Anm. 2,¢; 
§ 50,1, b, sb. liod-: § 72,1, sb. 
-fridu, -frid, -ferd: § 91, 6. 
hioduint 470: § 13,2,b: § 60,1. b, 
sb. liod-: § 71,1, sb. -wini. 
liutfrith 172: § 13,2,a: § 26, Anm. 
2,c; § 50,1, b, sb. liod-; 3 72, I, 
sb. -friöu, -frid. -frid; § 91.6. 
londberct 104, 106: § 1,2; § 44, sb. 
lond-; § 75, sb. -beret. 


— 
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londfrid 130: § 25, Anm. 2, e: § 44, | 


sb. lond-: § 72.1. sb. -fredu, 
-frid, -ferd. 

londfrith 101, 255: § 25, Anm. 2,¢: 
S 44, sb. lond-: § 72,1. sb. -fridu, 
-frid, -fers. 

lutting 171: § 42, s. v. 


maedhelm 95-96: S 64, sb. maeth-; 
§ 06. sb. -helm: § 91,3. 

maegenfr.th (nuegenfrith) 13: $ 15,2: 
§ 20, Anm. 3: § 44, sb. maegen-: 
S$ 72,1, sb. -fridu, -frid. -ferd. 

maegenric 117. 213 (pbr.): § 44, 
sb. maegen-; § 716. sb. -ric. 

maegenuald 128: § 15,2: § 20, 
Anm. 3: § 44, sb. maegen-; 
§ 7211, sb. -uald: § 92, 2. 

maeginuald $2: $10.2; §20, Anm. 3; 
§ 44. sb. maegen-: § 72, II, sb. 
-uald. 

maesuith (fem.?) 80: § 11,2, Anm.1: 
§ 16.2, Anm. 1: § 16,38, ¢: $ 64. 
sh. mae-: § 75, sb. -swid. 

maethcor 109: § 18; $ 64,sb. maeth-: 
§ 82,1, sb. -cor: § 91.3. 

meguine 186, 202, 293: § 11,2, 
Anm. 1: $14,1.b:$ 29, Anm. 2: 
$ 44, sb. meg-: § 71.1. sb. -wini. 

meguulf 422: $14, 1,b: §29, Anm. 2; 
§ 44, sb. mey-; § 60, sb. -ulf. 

meifrith 205: S 11,2, Anm. 1; 
§ 14,1,b: § 29 Anm. 1: § 44, 
sb. meg-: § 72.1. sb. -fridu, -frid. 
-fers. 

meiuald 213: § 11.2, Anm. 1: § 14. 
1.b: 329, Anm. 1: SH. sb. 
meg-: § 12, TI. sb. -uald. 

milred 8, 82, 270: § 63. sb. mil-: 
§ 66, sh. -red. 

moll 407: S 36, 1.7. 

mucca 112: § 37,1, s.v. 

muul 336: § 10,1; 36,1, y. 


n 
nimstan 34: §20,Anm.1;§7 - 
sb. wint-: § 77, sb. -stan. 
nunnae (fem.) 19: $ 15, 1,c; G. 
Anm. 2; § 37,0, sv. 
nytta 209: § 20; § 37,1, s. v.; § ie 


© 

oediluald pr.’ 50: § 44, sb. oe. 
$ 72,11, sb. -wald. 

ocSulburg (fem.) 18: § 44, sb. cepak™W-; 
§ 73, sb. -burg. 

ofa 15, SO, 251, 404, 484, 458: § 1; 
§ 397,1, sv. 

offa 217, 228, 340: § 28; § 37,1, =3-%: 

ona 200: § 37,I, s. v. 

onboth 291: § 59, sb. on-; § 8 I 
sb. -both. 

onna 306: § 37,1, s.v. 

osbald 91, 147, 465: § 55,1, >b 
08-: § 75, sh. -bald: § 99. 133 
§ 92,1, a. 3 

osbercht 92: § 55.1, sb. os-; G& 72. 
sb. -berct; § 92, 1, a. 

osberct 18, 130: $ 55,1, sb. O87: 
§ 75, sb. -beret. 

osberht 326: § 55,1, sb. os; § 7 
sb. -berct. 

osburg (fem.) 22, 28: § 53,1, s ®- 
08-: § 73, sb. -burg: § 92,1, * 

osdryd (fem.) 44: § 55,1. sb. a" 
§ 71, II. sb. -fhryth. 

osdryth (fem.) 37: § 55. I, sb. os- 
$ 71,II, sb. -thryth. se 

osfrith 12: § 55,1. sb. o8-; §72,L—* 
sh. -fridu, -frid, -ferd. 

osgeofu (fem.) 48: § 3,2; § 33, — 
sb. o8-: § 08. sb. -gifu; § 92,2% a. 

osgid (fem.) 47: § 55,1, sb. os-; 
$ 74, sb. -gyi. 

osgiö (fem.) 43: § 56,1, sb. os; 
§ 74. sb. -gyd. 

osgyth (fem.) 21, 22: § 55,1, sb. 
08-; § 74, sb. -yyö; § 92, la 


— 1717 — 
oahedm 254: § 55,1, sb. a8-; § 66, | penduald 174: § 03, sb. pend-; 
b. -helm. | § 72, IT, sb. -vald. 
o@here 78: § 55,1, sb. os-: § 67, ae penduulf 111: § 63, sb. pend-; § 66, 
sb. -Aerr. sb. Boa 
osiaf 3: § 2; $ 55.1, ab. 08-; 877, | peuf 199: $ 18, 1,2, Anm.: $ 21, 
sb. -laf. i Anm. 1: $ S 36,1, y, s. v. 


osne acer 200: $ 6,2; § 
§ SL. sb. -maer. 

osmund 33, 278: S 55 
S 77, sb. -nund. 


65, I, sb. os-; 


‚I sb. 08-; 


osred 4: S 50.1, sb. 08-: § 66, sb. 
-red. 

osric 4: § 55,1, sb. 08-; S 76, sb. 
-ric. 


*ostdryth (fem.) 39: § 86, s. v. 
osuald 2: § 55, I, sb. os-: § 72, IT, 


sb. -nald. 
osuin 2: S 14,3,a; § 30,2,8: § 50.1, 
sb. os-: § 32,1, sb. -xio. 
osuulf 7, 89, 178, 398, 300, 440: 


$35.1. sb. 08-: 3 66, sb. -uulf. . 


p 


Poeddi 34): § 21, Anm. 1: 

Pechthelm 992: § S$ 30, 2, ¢: 
Pect-, S 66, sb. -helm. 

Pech tuald 242: § 62, sb. pect-: 
$ T21L sb. -uald. 

Pech taen}f 443: § 62, sb. pect-: S 66, 
sb. uulf. 

peelgils 271, 380: § 62 
§ 83,1, sb. -yils. 


S$ 38, s.V. 
‘s 62, sb. 


‚sb, pect-; 


pet 334, 335: 862, sb. peet-: 
3 721, sb. -hadu, -haed. 

pecthelm 194, 214. 356: § 62, sb. 
Pect-: x 66, sb. -helm. 


pecthin 2 350: 
S06. sb, -Aum. 
pretuald 104: § 62 
II, sb. -nald. 

pega 31:3 21: 8 37,1, sv. 
pendgith (fem.) 19: $ 21; § U3, sb. 
pend-; § 74, sb. -gyd. 
Palaestra. IX. 


$ 62, sb. pect-: 


‚sb. pect-; § 72. 





216: § 13,1,a, Anm.; § 21 
Ann. 1; § 37,1, s. v. 
| pichil 178: § 8,1; § 28, Anm. 2; 
Ä § 39,1. s.v.; § 87, 
: piuda 119: § 13, 2, a, Ae 
logy. 
plecga 310: § 37,1, s.v.; § 87,3. 
plecgils 102, 276, 855: § 29; § 62, 
sb. pleg-; 3 82,1, sb. -gils. 
| plegberct 208, 366, 369, 304: § 29: 
$ 52, sb. pleg-; § 75, sb. -berct. 
| plecgbrect 113: § 18, Anm. 1; § 52, 
| 
| 





§ 37, I. 


sb. pleg-: § Ge sb. -berct. 
pleghard 457: § 29: 

§ 75, sb. heard. 
plegheard 309, 372: 3 20: 3 52, sb 

pleg-: § 75, sb. -heard. 
pleghelm 292, 346: S 52. sb. pleg-: 


S 02, sb. pley-; 


866, sb. -helm. 

pleghert 164: § 52. sb. pleg-: S$ 67, 
: sh. -here. 

plegmund 312: § 52, sb. pley-: 
ı § 77, sb. -mund. 

pleguini 139, 191, 261, 270. 351: 


$52, sb. pleg-; $ 71.1, sb. -wint. 
pleguulf 8: 3 52, sb. pley-: S 66, 
sb. unlf. 
pleonalch 165: S 2, lee: § 2,3, 
Anm.1: 830,3 a. Anm. 1: $ 4. 
sb. pleo-; § 66, sb. -ualh: S 91,2. 
pleouald 273: § 2,1,¢:§ 2.3, Anm. 1: 
S 30,3,a, Ann. 1: $44, sb. pleo-: 
S$ 72,1], sb. -vald: Ss 1, 2. 
' plucca 199: S 37, I. 8. v. 
| pobbidi 381: § 34. 
preed 200, 226: § 80.1, 7, s. v. 
pymma 84: § 37,1, s.v. 


> S87, 2a. 


tathaeth 318: SW. ch. fat-ı § 72.1. 
sb. -hade. -haeN. 

fatheim IN ur: 
S tii, <h. helm. 

tatheri Va: S “ai, sb. 
sh. -here. 

tathysi Was S u, sh. fat-2 3 ated. 
sh. -hysis $8. 1. be >. 


tatnan Aes: S au, sb. tale: $ rile 


Sat xb. tat-: 


tat-ı I Br. 


sb. -ment. 
almann A. Abe san Anm. Sr 
sau sb fat Ss zu, sb. men. 
fatsuid ‚fen. Dry AG, sb. tat: 
san. sb. au, 


ati GL opbres. uapbriu VER 


win, Ta, N SL. N. 
gu g wi sh. fate § Ti. 1. sb. 
attire - 


al Se afuualf?'. 
! ans, $17. 445. 28. 
AT4 SOO. oh sun, sb. 


wer. 


taten” St. 
WANE 


feet 


eel US LUN age og ATLL. ¥- 
Lie, Diz sehr ee: 
CN, i. 3 ba N 47; sb. jccud-: 


$ 

pence, ape 
Sai, ERS AES N 
’ 


BL, SE 
fie rity 


ana phe ATS NES srl. 
ah, an en nat, un." oe N wi. 

trat A oan, D444. 4 my, LTR: 
N un Tas are Ta ret S FA -D. 
„en, 

eier” u bed 8 ei]. thee 
= WN St ® 

ar oe Sy las A 


un 8, A Me Fi ike! 


fis, da a0. ate. tee gee. 
ee ee ets, She EE. 
tidberAt Hu: s MT. sb ni: 


sb. -ier."- 
Bedburg fen Zi. YS wm TL. sd. 
tid-. § TR SDE 


Sideume fen. 45: $ 


nn.” a 
. . wu 
ss aes SO 


2a: 8 u xl. sp ni- 


sb. uw’. 


' tidferd 468: 


3. Anm.2.¢: $50 TI 

eb. fide: § 721, sb. -frivu. -friN. 
-ferd. 

til ferd 3: $25, Anm.2.¢2 $4 IT, 
wb. tid-: S 72.1. sh. -fridn -fria, 
-ferd, 

tidhaed 443: I 50,11. sb. tid-: S rp eae 
eh. Ad, -haes. 

tidhaeth 136, 240: sul. ab. trl: — 
x 32.1. sb. -hadı, „hard. 

tilhelm 102. Wis, 18. 320. 4° Tu— 
jos, purdOn, Al: SIE —— a. 
tid, § mi. sb. „heim. 5 

tidhere 1a, 6. ZUM: wi == 
tid-ı x HT. Sb. „here. 

land ıtem.' 47: § OOD. sb. (is = ji.- 
sau, sb. chilidias. j 

fl WW: § BS. =. 

tidsig B30: § Ll. sh. fid-: § ll 


$ 
S 


a, 


.: 


——b. 


sb, 


sh, ose 

tiduald 91. 181.24. BTL HB: NS ee en 
cb. til: § 72. UL ab. -uald = 

iduini 117. 148 (bis) ar Mn, 
a7. ATS, BN, Bod, 420. 41 3: 
g mul, sb. Ride: $711 se Sh 
oot. 

tiduudp 11S, 2. 425, gs ee te. 
gu: Ss SOIL <b. tid-; SE — tb. 
uf. 

tithacth Vid: S %- sb. til-: 
ab, tadu, -baeth: § 90, 8. 

eithercht SO. 465: § 6, sb. &l.; 
N Sm, sb. -lerel. 

etégret Wei, L114. 182. 140, 223, 
wn, BIG piss RT AL. 4, PU: 
gie, sb. Ale: sch. sb. bere. 

et SHA sh. fier F 6, 
ah chen’. 

“Nam S16, 462, 42: § 26, sh. £4: 
pore. sb. "NEIN. 

EICH bbe: g GE Bi ui 0 

se Fre. -fers. 

fr porn 122 bist: Rid. 
aie S TLL. sb. -fridm. -frid. -fai. 





diem, 
— dl 


wilmund 142-143, 177, 234, 245, 
270, 808, 310, 829, 304, 442, 
447-448, 450: $ 53,1, sb. teal-: 
S$ 77, sb. -mund. 

uilred 88: S 53, T, sb. wil-: § 66, 
sb. -red. 

wuric 318: § 53.1, sb. ul-: § 76, 
sh. -ric.- 5 

uilsig 424: § 53, I, sb. wel-; § 71,1, 
sb. -sig. 

uilsuiS (fem.) 87: $ 53,1, sb. ual-; 
$ 75, sb. -suid. 
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uilsuith (fem.) 24: § 8.1, sb. wile: 


S$ 75, sb. -suid. 

nilthegn pbr. 54-56: § 53,1, sb. 
uil-. § 77, sb. -Segn. 

uiluulf 147: § 53.1, sh. wil-: § 66, 
sb. -uulf. 

uincdryd (fem.) 20: § 29, Anm. 3; 
$ 63, sb. winc-: $ 71,TI, sb. 
-thryth: S 91,6. 

uini 461,473: $ 30,I,a: $ 87.1,a,d. 

winibald 146: S 71,1, sb. mini-: 
S 73, sb. -bald. 

uiniberct 177, 190, 277, 357. 380, 
441: § 71,1, sb. wini-; S 75, sb. 
-berct. 

uinifrith 361: § 71,1, sb. wmi-: 
§ 72,1, sb. -fridu, -frid, -ferd. 

winilac 221: § 71... sb. uini-: § 77. 
sb. -lac. 

u(it)berct 188: § 44, sb. wit-: § 73, 
sb. -berct. 


uitgils 108. 283: N 44, sb. wifes | 


§$ 82,1, sb. -gils. 
witmer 219: § 6.2: § 44, sb. wit-: 
8 381, sb. -muer. 
witla Wo: S 24. Anm. 1: $ 37.1, 
S.V.INYNT2R. 
aiudi YT: S$ 13.2,a, Amon: § 38, s. v. 
uoenan 16: S 6,3, Anmı. 1. 
wont 106: S 36,1, 3. s. v. 
uuheard (= uicheard?) 460: § 
sb. nie-: S 75. sb. -heard. 


44, 


uulfgar 305: § 4,3; 3 16,1, Anm.: 
§ 28: § 66, sb. welf-; § 72, II, 
sb. -gar. 
uul/gyth (fem.) 82: § 66, sb. uwdf-; 
§ 74, sb. -gyd. 
uulfhaed 475: $66, sb. wulf-:8 72,1, 
sb. -hadu, -hard. 
uulfhaeth 10, 86, 138-180, 304, 348, 
368, 369: $ 66, sb. uwlf-,$ 72, I, 
sb. -hatu, -haed. 
uulfhard 274, 329. 454, 469: § 66, 
sb. uulf-; § 75, sb. -heard. 
uulfheard 9, 66-67 (pbr.’), 75 (dia.'), 
122, 126, 120 (lect.’), 145, 134, 
181, 198, 286, 245, 247-248, 248, 
301, 375, 381, 394, 410, 418, 421, 
431, 449, 453, 470: § 66, sb. 
uulf-: § 75, sb. -heard. 
uulfhed 458: § 66, sb. uwif-; § 82,1, 
sb. -hed. 
uulfheord 444 (bis): § 1, 4. a; § 66, 
sb. uulf-: § 75, sb. -heard. 
uulfheri 11, 280, 383: § 66, sh. 
aulf-: § 67, sb. -here: § 92, 1,b, a. 
unlfhild (fem.) 37, 45: § 66, sb. 
urlf-; 369, sb. -hild(i): $92, 1, bye. 
uulflaf 125: § 66, sb. uulf-; § 77T, 
sb. -laf. | 
uulfved 15, 447, 466: S 06, sb. 
uulf-: § 66, sb. -red. 
uulfsig 50 (pr.’), 64 (pbr.), 67 
(pbr.’), 92, 126, 180, 156, 190, 
194, 249, 300, 372, 374, 885, 308, 
396, 807. 898, 477: $ 28, Anm. 1; 
3 66, sb. wadf-: § 71,1, sb. -siz; 
$ 91,2. 
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essential error the development of Richard’s stery in the 
various chronicles and histories, and to perceive clearly 
the contributions of cach. The product in the complete 
form that lay before Shakespeare may be seen in Boswell- 
Stone's Shakspere’s Holinshed, if to the citations 
there given are added certain omitted passages which 
I have noted elswhere (Herrig’s Archiv, Bd. XCVIU. 
p. 159) and the special contributions of Hall (cf. p. 206). 

The exigencies of the press and the author's distance 
from the place of publication, which have prevented him 
from reading his own proof-sheets. will, I trust, be con- 
sidered sufficient excuse for the rather large number of 
misprints. the most important of which are recorded in the 
Corrigenda, and for certain uncorrected inconsistencies 
in the spelling of proper names, such as Fabyan and 
Hardyng. 

1] wish here to record my hearty appreciation of 
obligation to Prof. Brandl, to whom the book owes its 
origin and from whom I have received constant help and 
encouragement: to Dr. Wolgang Keller, from whom came 
the information of the date assigned by the Caius College : 
Ms. to Legge’sRichardusTertius, and many other friendly ~ 
suggestions: to Prof. A. Keller of the German Universityss 
of Prague, who furnished me the source of Rous’s quotatioma 
from Claudian (ef. p. 46) and the note on André’s quotatiom . 
from Seneca (cf. p. 60); and to Mr. Wilfrid Perrett, wh 
has with unfailing Kindness performed the difficult ame 
tedious task of correcting the proof-sheets. 


Amherst College, Mass., October 20, 1899. 
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Richard the Third 
up to Shakespeare. 
Part I: 


Riehard in the Chronicles. 
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that of a tyrant, and no tyrant could win approbation in 
genuine English feeling. It is highly natural, therefore, 
that the Lancastrian historians should have painted Richard 
in dark colors, and that those colors should have grown 
darker with time. Crimes known to be his were treated 
with ever-increasing emphasis: other crimes were with 
plausibility suggested or insinuated as his. and in the 
course of years accepted as certain. His person. too, was 
subjected to the same treatment. From the Richard. one 
of whose shoulders, it was asserted, was higher than the 
_ other, was developed “crookbacked Richard”, repulsive in 
figure as in life. Legend and prophecy were made to 
contribute their part to the picture. Thus but a few years 
after the historical Richard's death there existed what has 
not inaptly been called a Richard saga, the historical 
elements of which modern scholars have attempted to 
discover only with most unsatisfactory results. 

This saga was not shaped by the chroniclers alone. 
The life of Richard was made the subject of literary 
treatment in the poems of the Mirror for Magistrates 
and in various ballads. and of dramatic treatment in a 
Latin university play, in an English play for a popular 
audience, and in other plays that have not come down to 
us. AI these, according to their purpose and point of 
view, had a share in giving form to the conception of the - 
chroniclers. 

Thus at the beginning of the last decade of the=s 
sixteenth century, when the so-called chronicle history, om- 
history-play. was for the first time attempted hy the _ 
master who brought it to fullest perfection, a historicar-3 
tichard TIL did not exist. It was the Richard of 
hundred year old saga whom alone Shakespeare knew ar—- 
made the subject of his play. 

It is the purpose of this dissertation to trace t——=> 
development. of that saga through the sixteenth century, 
chronicle. poem, and drama, and to show what that Rich m 
was whose character and deeds Shakespeare found rea call 


1464. 


1469. 


1470. 


1471. 


1473. 


1478. 
1483. 
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defeated. Edward succeeds however in ı 
London and assumes crown as Edward IV. 


‘Battle of Towton: great victory for Edward. H 


driven to Scotland. George and Richard re 
England. 

Alliance between Queen Margaret and France 
of Hexham: Lancastrians defeated. 

Henry imprisoned in the Tower. 

Marriage of Ed. IV with Elizabeth Gray. V 
estranged thereby from the king. 

George, Duke of Clarence, joins Warwick and 

his daughter Isabel. 

Warwick and Clarence join Margaret. I 
deserted by Lord Montague, Warwick's brot 
driven over seas, and Henry V1 is restored. C 
declared his heir, in case direct heirs (Priı 
ward) fail. 

Battle of Barnet, Apr. 14. Clarence rejo 
brother Edward. Richard leads the van. W 
defeated and killed. 

Battle of Tewkesbury, May 3. Richard agai 
the van. Margaret’s troops defeated: Prince ] 
killed. Unsuccessful attack on London by F 
bridge. Edward and Richard arrive toge' 
London, May 21. 

Death of Henry VI, May 21. 

Richard marries Anne, daughter of Warwi 
formerly betrothed (not wife) of Edward, 

Henry VI. 

Execution of Clarence for treason. 

Death of Ed. IV. Prince Ed. returns from 
to London. Capture and subsequent execu! 
Rivers and Gray. (Gloucester confirmed as Pr 
by the Council. Duke of York taken to his | 
in the Tower. The princes declared by Buck 


and Dr. Shaw to be bastards. Richard mow 
fd 
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throne with the consent of the peers, June 26. 
R’s coronation July 6. The Princes murdered in the 
Tower. Revolt of Buckingham. First and unsuccess- 
ful attempt of Richmond to land in England.- 

1485. Death of Anne. Richard woos his niece, the Princess 
Elizabeth. Second and successful attempt of Rich- 
mond. The Battle of Bosworth, Aug. 22. Richard 
killed, Richmond becomes Henry VII. 


cf. Pauli, Geschichte Englands; Gairdner, Life of 
Richard 111; Warner, Engl. Hist. in Shakespeare's Plays, of 
the tables of which I have freely availed myself. 
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I. Historie of the Arrival of Edward IV in England 
and the finall recouerye of his Kingdomes from Henry VI, 
A. D. MCCCCLXXI. 


From the end of the 16% Century this work was un- 
known until used by Sharon Turner in his History of — 
England during the Middle Ages. It was edited by = 
John Bruce for the Camden Society, 1838, from a Ms. _ 
copy made by the chronicler Stowe. My citations are =. 
from Bruce's edition. 

This narrative was written immediately after the= = 
events it relates. in 1471. by one who represents hins® 27 — 
as "a servaunt of the Kyngs. that presently saw in effec?-.—— 
a great parte of his exploytes. and the resydewe knewe ~ um 
by true relation of them that were present at every tyme” —— een 
(p. D. In it we have, as its editor says. “an authorise gen, 
relation put forth by the Yorkists themselves, and giVinawe————p 
their own account of the events upon which many of th_— ihe 
heavy charges brought against their ‘house’ have bee: - 
founded” (Introd. p. VI). Unknown, or ignored by La zemmen. 
eastrian writers. part of it made its way eventually im 2@=o 
Stewe's and Holinshed’s Chronicles. I cannot do better 
than to give Mr. Bruee’s account of its fate. “A Ms. que 
it is ascertained to have been extant in the library o_—f 
Fleetwood, the well-known recorder of London in the“ 
time of Elizabeth: and from that Ms.. Fleetwood, without 
acknowledyzing his authority. compiled a narrative of Ed- 
ward's restoration. which was inserted in Holinshed's 
Chronicle, and is referred to its author by the name 
"W. Fleetwood” in the margin. In passing under Fleet- 
wood’s hand... . many passages were omitted, many 
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out as his sole purpose. Approaching York, he was met 
by the Recorder and warned to return, because he would 
not be allowed to enter. Continuing, he was met by others, 
who declared that he would be admitted if his claim were 
merely to the dukedom. Afterward he “came to the wor- 
shipfull folks whiche were assembled a little within the 
gates” (p. 5), and satisfying them in a parley, was ad- 
mitted. At Nottingham “came unto hym two good Knyghts, 
Syr William Parre, and sir James Harington, with two 
good bands of men... the nombar of VI® men” (p. 7). 
Edward then besieged Warwick in Coventry, where War- 
wick offered to come over to the King if he might have 
“some gode and expedient appoyntment”, which the King 
refused, as not standing with his honor and _ surety. 
Clarence now joined Edward, having previously become 
reconciled to him, because all his family, he saw, would 
be deprived of the realm, because mortal war was likely 
to fall between him and his brothers, and the winner 
would probably be in as great danger as before. and 
especially because he was in great suspicion and hatred 
with all the followers of Henry, who were likely to pro- 
cure the destruction of him and all his blood, and because 
it was unnatural and against God to suffer a war between 
himself and his brother to continue. There had been 
many mediators between them, the most active being the 
duchess of Burgundy, Edward's and Clarence’s sister. When 
the brothers met. “there was right kynde and lovynge 
langwage betwixt them twoo, with parfite accord knyt 
togethars for ever here aftar” (p. 11). “And than, in 
lyke wyse, spake togethar the two Dukes of Clarence and 
Glocestar” (p. 11). 

Clarence tried to reconcile Warwick to his brother, 
but failed. Leaving his host before Coventry, Edward 
proceeded to London, stopping by the way at Daventry, 
where on Palm Sunday he heard divine service and 
worshipped (rod and St. Anne, who shewed him “a fayre 
miracle: a goode pronostique of good aventure that aftar 


ir, | 
and accounts for it by the fact that the writer is biassed 
by his Yorkist predilections. Warkworth, however, whose 
bias is wholly Lancastrian, has a more extended account 
of Warwick's flight (cf. p. ID, and his account was copied 
hy Stowe and Holinshed. The Queen is with historical 
truth represented as not present at the battle of Tewkesbury. 
However much is concealed or mis-related, the chief 
value of the work for the present purpose lies in its very 
partisanship. The account presents the picture to which 
all the later Lancastrian pictures are opposed; and by 
comparing it with these we are better able to estimate 
how much of them also may be due to partisanship. The 
most important result of such a comparison is the perception 
that the religious devotion of Richmond, his faith in 
himself as the minister of God’s vengeance upon a usurper, 
was not the characteristic of Richmond alone. The Rich- 
mond who in Richard II, 5,3 prays on the night before 
the battle of Bosworth, 


“Q Thou whose captain I account myself, 

Look on my forces with a gracious eye: 

Put in their hands thy bruising irons of wrath, 
That they may crush down with a heavy fall 
Th’ usurping helmets of our adversaries!” 


was successful, and this picture of him lives: the Edward 
who on Palm Sunday before the battle of Barnet prayed 
to God, our Lady, Saint George, and Saint Anne, and to 
whom was vouchsafed a miracle as “a good sign and token 
of good and prosperous aventure that God wold send hym 
in that he had to do”, namely, to overthrow “the usur- 
poure Henry and his complices”, is to be found in this 
single Yorkist account alone. Throughout the relation 
Edward's devotion and belief in God’s help are emphasized, 
and at the close, in an extended paragraph, is a paean 
of praise for “the helpe and grace of Almyghty God”, to 
whom the success was due. His religious feeling did not 
prevent Edward from putting King Henry to death: 
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only ran hugely this year (the thirteenth). but “ranne stylle 
to the XIIj day of June next yere followynge” (p. 24). 
A passage on the consequences of Clarence’s perjury 
cannot have been written before his death in 1478. 

The book was presented by Warkworth to the library 
of his college and remained, as a whole, unpublished till 
1839, when it was edited for the Camden Society by James 
O.Halliwell(Halliwell-Phillips).the well-knownShakespearian 
scholar. But it was not unknown earlier, for Leland, in 
his Collectaneca, gathered 1534— 1543, made copious 
selections from it: and Stowe, who mentions it among his 
authorities, apparently twice, as Chronica Petri Colleg. 
and again as Liber Collegij S. Petri, adopted large 
portions of it in bis Annals, from which they passed 
into the second edition of Holinshed. That it was 
known in the time of Henry VII does not admit. of 
assertion. It shows, at all events, what reports were 
circulated concerning some of Richard’s deeds even 
during his lifetime. That these are highly important will 
be clear enough when it is seen how many of the reports 
of the later chronicles depend on oral tradition. The 
crimes with which Richard was charged were of course 
nearly all committed in secret, and did not admit of written 
proof. His connection with them was first suggested by 
one man to another, and found its authority always in 
what “men said” or ‘wise men weened”. That rumors 
of Richard’s crimes were carly wide spread is proved by 
such a book as Warkworth's; and these rumors, which as 
current on men’s lips were known to the writers of 
Henry VII. form the beginning of the saga. The following 
citations are from Halliwell’s edition. 

Warkworth’s story begins with the coronation of Ed- 
ward, where his brother George is made Duke of Clarence, 
and Richard Duke of Gloucester. “The 111j° yere of 
Kynge Edwarde, the Erle of Warwyke was sent into 
France for a maryage for the Kynge, for one fayre ladye, 
suster-doughtere to the Kynge of Fraunce And whiles 
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and Prince Edward, “which was concluded, and in Fraunce 
worschippfully wedded”. On the return of Clarence and 
Warwick to England, Edward purposed to oppose them 
with a force under the command of Marquis Montague. 
“Nevere the lattere, the seide Markes Montagu hatyde the 
Kynge, and purposede to have taken hym” (p. 10). Warned 
of this and of the insufficiency of the forces on which he 
could rely, Edward fled from England, “overe the see 
into Flaunders, to his brother-in-lawe, the Duke of Bur- 
geyne, for socoure and help” (p. 11). 

“The more parte of peple” were glad of Henry’s 
restoration. Before, they had hated him. The cause of 
this was the putting to death of “the good Duke of 
Glouceter” [Humphrey, the Protector], and others. the 
covetousness and selfishness of those about the king, and 
the loss of the French provinces. But this was “alle by 
cause of his fals lordes. and nevere of hym”. Men had 
expected peace and amendment from another king, but 
they had not come. 

Edward now returned to his kingdom. Troubled on a 
the sea by storms. and opposed by strong forces in Nor— 
folk, where he had intended to land. Edward was oblige@=a 
to land “in Yorkeschyre at Ravenys-spore”. Here he wae, 
opposed by forces of the men of Holderness under a pries#_; 
and Sir John Westerdale: but he declared to them “these 
he came thedere hy the Erle of Northumberlondes avys <= 
and schewede the Erles lettere y-send to hym &c. unde— _ 
his scale: and also he came for to clayme the Duche—— 
of Yorke, the whiche was his inherytaunce of ryght, a_ a 
so passed forth to the cite of Yorke, where Thomas Clyffi a 
lete hym inne, and ther he was examynede ayenne; ewz2 
he seyde to the mayre and aldermenne and to alle G2 
comons of the cite. in likewyse as he was afore in Holder- 
nes at his landyng: that was to sey, that [he] nevere 
wulde clayme no title, ne take uppone honde to be Kyıge 
of Englond....and therto afore alle peple, he eryed “A/ 
Kynge Herry! A! Kynge and Prynce Edwarde!” and 
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wetynge and supposynge that thei hade bene Kynge Ed- 
wardes menne: and anone the Erle of Oxenforde and his 
menne cryed “treasoune!treasoune!” and fledde awaye from 
the felde withe viij.c. menne. The Lorde Markes Mon- 
tagu was agreyde and apoyntede with Kynge Edwarde, 
and put uppone hym Kynge Edwardes lyvery; and a 
manne of the Erles of Warwyke sawe that, and felle up- 
pone hyme, and kyllede hym. And whenne the Erle of 
Warwyke saw his brother dede and the Erle of Oxenforde 
fledde, he lepte one horse-backe, and flede to a wode by 
the felde of Barnett, where was no waye forthe; and one 
of Kynge Edwardes menne hade espyde hyme, and one 
came uppone hym and kylled hym, and dispolede hyme 
nakede™ (p. 16). 

Now Margaret entered England and there was fought 
and lost the hattle of Tewkesbury. “And ther was slayne 
in the felde. Prynce Edward. whiche cryede for socoure 
to his brother-in-lawe the Duke of Clarence.” Margaret'= 
followers, including Somerset. took refuge in Tewkesbury 
Abbey Church, whither Edward pursued them, sword ir 
hand. But a priest who was saying mass conjured him- 
upon the Sacrament he bore to pardon them, and th. 
King did so. But two days later they were beheade— 
nevertheless. 

The bastard Falconbridge now attacked London ammy 
was repulsed. At Sandwich the King received him a. - 
his ships in submission. “After, by the Duke of Gloucew- 
in Yorkeschyre, the seide Bastarde was behedede, noge—= 
With stondynge he hade a chartere of pardone.” re 

"And the same nyghte that Kynge Edwarde came 
Londene. Kynge Herry. beynge inwarde in presone in £ 4 
Toure of Londone. was putt to dethe, the xxj. day « 
Mai). on a tywesday nyeht. betwyx xj. and Xj. of HE 
eloke, beynge thenne at the Toure the Duke of Gloucetrea, 
brothere to Kynge Edwarde, and many other: and on € 
the morwe he was chestvde and brought to Paulys, and 
his face was epyne that every manne myghte see hymes 
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mentioned as the murderer: but the implication is pretty 
plain Warkworth evidently regarded Richard as the exe- 
cutor of a deed considered by Edward and his friends to 
be a political necessity. It was an act the responsibility 
for which, by whomsoever executed, no one member of 
the house of York can be made to bear. That this view 
was common there is, as will be seen, abundant evidence. 
But already, shortly after the deed, Richard is suggested 
as its executor. Otherwise he is mentioned only as crea- 
ted Duke of Gloucester, and as the executor of the pre- 
viously pardoned Falconbridge. 

Considering its Lancastrian feeling Warkworth’s ac- 
count is noteworthy for what it omits to say of the death 
of Prince Edward. How much is meant by the statement 
that the prince called to Clarence for succor it would 
be difficult to say. At all events he is said to have been 
killed “in the field” with others who are admitted to have 
been fairly slain, and there is nothing in Warkworth's 
statement inconsistent with a belief that Warkworth knew 
nothing of any unfair treatment of Edward. Noteworthy, 
too, from the came consideration, is the account of War- 
wick’s death, a much more open aspersion on his char- 
acter as a brave man than the account in the Yorkist 
“Arrival”. 


III. Ms. References to the death of Henry VI. 


I take the occasion here to cite from Halliwell’s pre- 
face to Warkworth other references to Henry’s death, 
dating from nearly the same time as Warkworth's state- 
ment. They show more fully the nature of the rumors 
then current. 

a. Ms. Cotton Otho, B. XIV. fol. 221,v°. “Rex Hen- 
ricus Sextus in arce London ferro transfigitur et 
occiditur.” 

‘b. Ms. Arundel, (College of Arms) No.5, fol. 171,v°. 
“Et Henricus, nuper Rex, reponitur in Turrim London, 
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sone with theare compeigny, landid in the west; and kyng 
Edward met them at Tewkesbury: and there was the prynce 
slayne with many others” (p. 144). Of Clarence it is 
said: “The duke of Clarence was atteyntid of high treason, 
and afterward put to deth in the Tour of London” (p. 146). 


Henry’s death is not mentioned at all. The account 
closes with a statement of the death of King Edward. 


This chronicle, though said by Pauli to have been one 
of Fabyan’s sources, clearly furnished him nothing about 
this period. It is confined to the meagrest statement of 
facts, and furnishes no rumors concerning the deeds of 
Gloucester or Edward. | 


V. The First Continuation of the History of Croyland 
Monastery. 


This was written by the Prior of the monastery, who 
brought the account from the beginning of the reign of 
King Stephen, to which point the history had been written 
by Petrus Blesensis, down to the year 1470, in which year 
the conclusion was written. It is admitted here, some- 
what out of its chronological position, because, noting as it 
does but a few events of the first years of Edward’s reign, 
it rather serves as an introduction to the second continuation 
than is an independent story of importance in itself. 


Under date of 1465, and written in that year, is a 
notice of Henry's capture in the North, and of his being 
brought to the Tower “cum manu forte”. Here “sub salva 
custodia omnem ei humanitatem Rex Edwardus uberrime 
jussit impendi, & quaeque sibi necessaria congrua cum 
reverentia exhiberi” (p. 539). Mention follows of the 
execution and fining of many nobles, hishops, and abbots, 
for sending money to Margaret. and her son and urging 
them to return to England. 
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„complacitior jam effectus, eos in favorem & benevolentiam 
admisit uberiorem”. 


There is little in the above account to require com- 
ment. It is noticeable, however. that Warwick's dissension 
was caused, according to the scribe, because the King's 
favor had been turned from him to the relations of the 
queen. Nothing is said of his mission to France or anger 
at Edward’s marriage. The account of Warwick's and 
Clarence’s reconciliation to Edward will be found to differ 
from later accounts. 


VI. The second Continuation of the History of Croy- 
land Monastery. 


The second continuation of the Croyland Chronicle 
covers the period from 1470 to a date shortly after the 
battle of Bosworth, 1485. Its author was Prior of the 
monastery, a doctor of canonical law, a member of Ed- 
ward IV s Council, and had been employed by him in 
diplomatic service (cf. p. 557). The continuation, as various 
statements in the work seem to show, appears to have 
been wholly written after the battle of Bosworth. Cf. 
Pauli 5: 695. 

Finding the account of the preceding writer, either 
because of lack of interest in worldly affairs, or from a 
desire to be brief, an insufficient preface to his own work. 
the second continuator first briefly reviews the events 
leading up to those of the year 1470. In this review he 
mentions the battle of Rudlow: the exile of Richard of 
York to Ireland and of his son Edward with Warwick to 
Calais; the return of Warwick and the battle of Northampton: 
York’s return from Ireland and his claim to the throne; 
the decree of Parliament: the oath sworn by York, Edward, 
and Rutland to be faithful to Henry. The battle of Wake- 
field was caused. according to the seribe, by partisans of 
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He appeared to withdraw more and more from the king's 
presence, had scarcely a word to say in the council, and 
seemed unwilling to eat or drink in the king's house. 
This alienation was caused, as many thought, by the fact 
that on the general resumption of the royal concessions 
Clarence had lost the lordship of Tutbury, and many other 
lands. Moreover, Margaret, widow of the duke of Bur- 
gundy, who had fallen in battle in Lorraine in 1477, pro- 
posed to marry the duke’s daughter and sole heir, Maria. 
to Clarence. whom she had always loved more than any 
other of her kin. Such an elevation of his ungrateful 
brother was displeasing to Edward, and he threw al 
possible impediments in its way. At this the indignation 
of the duke was greatly increased. “Jamque alter alterum 
non satis fraternis oculis respicere coepit”. Then might 
have been seen such flatterers as are always to be founc 
in kings’ courts running back and forth from the on 
brother to the other, reporting their words, in howeve 
secret conclave uttered. The duke’s fall was brougka 
about thus: a certain necromancer named John Stac 
was accused of having endeavored to procure by meam 
of leaden images and other things the death of Lord Bea 
champ, at the request of Beauchamp’s adulterous wife 
At his examination he not only confessed this, but impli-- 
cated one Thomas Burdet, a servant of Clarence. Burdet 
was arrested and condemned, and perished with Stacy on 
the gallows at Tyburn. strongly maintaining his innocence. 
On the next day Clarence came to the council chamber 
at. Westminster, bringing with him the famous preacher 
Dr. Godard, who reported to the council Burdet’s confession 
and deelaration of innocence. 

At this time the king was at Windsor. When he heard 
of what had happened in the council, he was greatly dis 
pleased; and meditating on the informations against Clarence 
which had been brought to him, he summoned his brother 
to appear at the royal palace in Westminster. There in 
the presence of the mayor and aldermen of London he 
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upbraided Clarence vehemently for his act, as imputing 
injustice to the government, and as perilous to judges and 
juries. The duke was placed in custody and remained 
there till his death. “Quae autem in Parliamento proximo 
secuta sunt”, says the writer, “mens refugit enarrare: tam 
tristis visa est disceptatio ea habita inter duos tantae 
humanitatis germanos”, For no one argued against the 
duke save the king; no one replied to the king save the 
duke. Men were brought who seemed to many to fulfil 
the functions of accusers rather than of witnesses. Clarence 
ofered to defend his cause by personal combat. Parliament 
«lecided that the testimony was sufficient, and sentenced 
Bim, by the mouth of Buckingham, created Lord High 
Steward for the purpose, to death. The execution of the 
Sentence was long delayed, till the Speaker of the House 
=f Commons appeared with his associates in the Upper 
Effouse, and asked that the sentence might he carried out. 
= Consequenter infra paucos dies factum est id qualecunque 
Srat genus supplicii secrete infra Turrim Londiniarum 
(utinam finis mali)” (p. 562). 

In consequence of this act many persuaded the king 
that he might rule at will over the whole kingdom, for 
all the idols of the people had been put away. And the 
king, “licet intra se (ut abitror) saepissime poenitens facti”, 

led so magnificently that he seemed to be feared by all 
_ While he himself feared no one. 

_ At this time began renewed troubles for Edward, on the 
aide of France, from which his yearly tribute failed to 
| one, and from Scotland. To Scotland was sent a large 
| amy under the command of Gloucester. What he accom- 
| plished in that expedition, and how much money he foolishly 
| Spent. is evident enough from the results. For he reached 
| with his whole army unresisted, but left that 





















rithest of cities untouched, and returned by way of Berwick, 
Phat town, lying at the very entrance of the country, was 
iptired, and the castle, which held out longer, at length 
into the hands of the English at the cost of some 








slaughter and blood. This little acquisition, or perhaps 
better perdition, says the writer, for it cost 2000 marks 
per year to maintain, cost the realm more than 100,000 
pounds. “Haec sunt quae in Scotia Dux ille confecerat” 
(p. 563). | 

As for France, Edward, enraged at the loss of his 
tribute and still more by the failure to marry his daughter 
to the Dauphin, determined to undertake another expedition. 
Preparations for this were making, “cum Rex ille neque 
Senio, neque quovis intellecto certo genere morbi, cujus 
cura in minori persona facilis non videretur, affectus esset; 
decidit in lectum” April 9, 1483 (pp. 563—4). “Is Princeps 
licet diebus suis cupiditatibus & luxui nimis intemperanter 
indulsisse credatur, in fide tamen Catholicus summe, lıaeret- 
icorum severissimus hostis, sapientium & Doctorum hominum 
Clericorumque promotor amantissimus: sacramentorum 
Ecclesiae devotissimus reverator: peccatorumque suorum 
omnium poenitentissimus fuit” (p. 564). Those present at 
his death. and especially the executors of his will, testified 
that he wished all men to whom he owed anything, by 
contract, fraud, or extortion, to be fully satisfied of their 
claims. Long before his death he had made his will, and 
at the time of his death he added some codicils. What a 
wretched and unhappy sequel this wise disposition of every- 
thing had, the following tragedy will show. 

The Privy Council met to determine the day on which 
the young Prince. who was at that time in Wales, should 
be crowned. and with how large a retinue he should come 
up to London. On this point there was a great diver- 
gence of opinion, the occasion of which was this: all 
desired to see the prince succeed his father: but the wiser 
desired to withdraw him from the guardianship of his 
uncles and his brothers of the queen’s blood. Which was 
not an easy thing to accomplish if these same men through 
their influence with the prince were allowed to set the 
number as high as they would. Hastings declared that he 
would flee to Calais, of which he was captain, if the king 
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. From the North came a large number of troops, com- 
manded by Richard Ratcliff, who stopped on his way at 
Pomfret, to put to death, “absque ulla .... forma judicii 
observata”, Rivers, Grey and Vaughan. “Et is est secundus 
sanguis qui in hac subitanea mutatione innocenter effusus 
est” (p. 567). 

On July 6 Richard and Anne were crowned. “Ab eo 
die dum viveret, homo iste appelatus est Rex Richardus 
a conquaestu tertius” (p. 567). Richard now made a pro- 
gress into the North, passing through Windsor, Oxford, 
and Coventry to York. Here a second coronation was 
celebrated for the sake of impressing the people, with all 
possible pomp. For this he had money enough, having 
taken to himself all the treasures which King Edward had 
accumulated and placed at the disposal of the executors 
of his will. Richard’s only son, Edward, was here made 
Prince of Wales. 

While all this was going on, the two princes remained 
under guard in the Tower. Many, especially in the South 
and West, urged the queen to send her daughters secretly 
into France, that, if anything befel the princes, the true 
royal blood might yet exist. Hearing of this, Richard set 
strict guard about the sanctuary. Throughout the South 
and West men began to rise in rebellion, and “factis pro-._ 
elamationibus publicis quod Dux Bukynghamiae Hen 
ricus, qui per id temporis habitabat apud Brekeriok ij 
Wallia, facti poenitens, Capitaneus in hac re principa 
existeret. vulgatum est, dietos Regis Edwardi pueros, >, 
genere violenti interitus ignoratur, decessisse in fat, 
(p. 568). 

On hearing of this the conspirators called to m, 
Henry of Richmond, who was living in Britanny in ex——ile, 
and.on the advice of the Bishop of Ely, Buckingham semmment 
to Richmond, urging him to come to England as quicl&ly 
as possible. marry the Princess Elizabeth, and with Immer 
take possession of the whole realm. Richard was my of 
unaware of the conspirators’ plans, but had followed the 2 
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could once more give peace to the state. Meanwhile he sent 
out terrible mandates that all men who were born to any 
inheritance in the realm should prepare to fight on the king’s 
side, on penalty of all their goods, possessions and lives. 

A little before Richmond landed, Thomas Stanley, 
husband of Richmond’s mother, had been allowed to depart 
to his home in Lancaster, on condition of sending his son 
George, Lord Strange, as a pledge to Richard at Notting- 
ham. This he did. When Richmond landed, the king 
fearing Stanley's defection wrote bidding him present 
himself at once before the king. Stanley made answer 
that he was suffering from the sweating-sickness and could 
not come. His son, who was preparing to escape from 
Richard, was captured, and a plot on the part of his father, 
his uncle William Stanley, and Sir John Savage, to go over 
to Richmond was revealed. He begged for mercy and 
promised that his father should come at once with all his 
power to aid the king. In addition he wrote his father 
of the peril in which he was, and begged for the aid he 
had promised Richard. 

William Stanley and Savage were proclaimed traitors, 
and the army, though not wholly gathered, advanced to 
Leicester. There was found a number of men fighting for the 
king greater than was ever before seen in England fighting 
on one side. Thence Richard, wearing his crown and 
accompanied by Norfolk and Northumberland, proceeded 
with great pomp to a spot about 8 miles from Leicester, 
where he pitched his camp. 

The next morning Richard rose as the dawn was 4 
beginning to glimmer. His chaplains were not ready toe 
say mass, no breakfast was ready to re-enkindle the king’s=_ 
fainting (tabescentem) spirit, and he, it is said, reported 
that he had had terrible visions. as if he had been surroundecam 
by a multitude of demons. ‘“Faciem uti semper attenuatameme 
tune magis discoloratam & mortiferam prae se tulit”; ane 
he declared that the result of the battle would be thee 
destruction of the realm. for the victor, which ever hoe 
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should be, would destroy those who had opposed him. 

, as he saw the enemy approaching, he gave orders 
to behead Lord Strange. “Illi autem quibus hoc officium 
| datum est, videntes ancipitem rem nimis majorisque ponderis 

quam unius hominis exterminium in manibus esse, differentes 
crudele Regis mandatum exequi dimiserunt hominem suo 

arbitrio, & ad interiora belli reversi sunt” (p. 574). 

When battle was joined, Richmond proceeded straight 
toward King Richard; Oxford attacked the wing commanded 
Wy Norfolk. Where Northumberland stood, no strokes were 
seen either given or taken. Finally Richmond won a glorious 
wictory, together with that most precious crown which 

ichard had formerly worn on his head. “Nam inter 
pe umandum, & non in fuga, dietus Rex Richardus multis 
Zetalibus vulneribus ictus, quasi Princeps animosus & 
== Wentissimus, in campo oceubuit” (p. 574). 

“Invento inter alios mortuos corpore dicto Richardi 
HESegis,. . .. multasque alias contumelias illatas, ipsoque 
ffon satis humaniter propter funem in collum adjectum 
"2Sque at Leicestriam deportato: novus Rex corona tam in- 
Si gniter conquaesita decoratus Leicestriam vadit” (pp. 573-4). 
Northumberland and Surrey gave themselves up. Catesby 
Was captured and beheaded at Leicester, a father and 
On named Brecher were hanged. And since no other 
©Xecutions were heard of, “sed Principem hune novum in 
“Mines suam clementiam impartisse, coepit laudari ab 
Omnibus, tanquam Angelus de coelo missus, per quem 

Deus dignaretur visitare plebem suam, & liberare eam de 
Malis quibus hactenus afflicta est supra modum” (p. 575). 
Bt ita finit historia, quam usque ad exitum dicti Regis 
Richardi, quoad veritas gestorum se menti offerebat, 
Sine ulla scita intermixtione mendacii, odii, aut favoris, 
dedarare promisimus” (p. 575). 

That the statement with which the continuation closes 
is a true characterization of the work has been universally 
‘Admitted. Faulty in a few points, it nevertheless remains 
_ the most important and authoritative source of knowledge 
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Ireland. by very matrimony, without discontinuance or 
any defiling in the law, by heir male lineally descending 
from King Harry the Second, all avarice set aside, ruled 
his subjects in his realm full commendably, punishing of- 
fenders of his laws. specially extortioners and oppressors 
of his commons, and cherishing those that were virtuous: 
by the which discreet guiding he got great thanks of God 
and love of all his subjects, rich and poor, and great land 
of the people of all other lands about him’. Though written 
in the past tense there can be little doubt this eulogium 
was composed during Richard's life, and for the king's 
own gratification”. (Gairdner, Life of Richard III, p. 323, fn.) 
Which only makes one wonder the more what Rous’s 
portrait of Richmond would have been had Richard been 
victorious. 

There are two original drawings of Richard in existence 
made by Rous himself: in neither of these appears any 
trace of Richard's alleged deformity. 


VIII. The memoirs of Philippe de Comines. 


Philippe de Comines. counsellor, chamberlain and 
diplomatic agent of Charles the Bold, later of Louis XI, 
was born in 1447, died 1511. The first six books of his 
memoirs were written between 1488 and 1504, and the 
passages quoted below were. like Rous’s book, written 
between the birth of Arthur, 1486, and that of Margaret. 
1489, as is shown by de Comines’ reference to Henry VII 
as having two beautiful children (Ed. Mlle. Dupont, 2 : 245). 
The memoirs were first printed in 1524, and went through 
many editions before 1548. when Hall used the book in 
compiling his chronicle. 

| quote from the three volume edition of the Société 
de Vhistoire de France. edited by Mile. Dupont, 1840. ° 

In chapters 4. 5. 6 and 7 of Book III, de Comines 
relates the preparations of Warwick and Clarence in France 
for their invasion of England, and subsequent events down 
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each other, Clarence came over to Edward. "Vous avez 
bien entendu, par cy devant. comme ceste marchandise 
dudict. duc de Clarence avoit este mence” says de Comines 
(1 : 269), referring to the mission of the young lady 
mentioned before. 

Of the battle of Barnet, de Comines says that it was 
“tres aspre et tres forte”. It was fought entirely on foot, 
and so closely did the two armies join “que le roy d’Angle- 
terre combatit en sa personne autant ou plus que nul 
homme qui fut des deux costez” (1 : 259). In battle. says 
de Comines, it was Warwick's custom never to fight on 
foot, but to set his followers to fighting and then mount 
on horseback. If all was going well he would join in the 
mélée, “et si elle alloit mal il se deslogeoit de bonne 
heure”. But this time his brother, Marquis Montague, 
who was a very brave knight, made him send away his 
horses and fight on foot. And in this battle he was killed, 
under what circumstances we are not told. The loss in 
the battle was great, for Edward, who had conceived a 
great hatred toward the people of England on account of 
the favor they showed Warwick, did not make use of his 
customary battle-cry, “Save the people and slay the 
nobles” (1 : 260). 

Of Henry and his death, de Comines says “Le dict 
roy Henry estoit homme fort ignorant, et presque insensé: 
et, si je nen ay ouy mentir, incontinent apres ceste bataille, 
le duc de Clocestre, frere dudict roy Edouard, lequel depuis 
a esté roy nommé Richard, tua de sa main, ou feit tuer 
en sa presence, en quelque licu a part, ce bon homme roy 
Henry’ (1: 261). In the battle of Tewkesbury, “le dict 
roy Edouard en cut la victoire, et fut le prince de Galles 
tu@ sur le champ, et plusieurs autres grans seigneurs, et 
tres grant nombre de peuple” (1: 262). After that day 
Edward had peace until his death: “mais non pas’ sans 
grant travail d’esperit et grans pensees” (1 : 263). 

Of the death of Clarence de Comines says, “Le roy 
Edouard feit mourir son frere le due de Clarence en une 
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any force, “ne nul droict a la couronne d’ Angleterre” (2:246). 
Richmond had been from the age of fifteen or thereabouts 
(2: 158; eighteen, 2 : 246) a prisoner in Brittany. 

On the occasion of Buckingham’s rebellion he made 
an unsuccessful attempt to land in England. A second 
attempt was successful, a battle ensued in which Richmond 
had the help of his stepfather Stanley with 26,000 men, 
Richard was slain and Richmond crowned on the field 
with Richard's crown. “Est-ce cecy fortune? C’est vray 
jugement de Dieu”. That this may be more apparent, de 
Comines adds, “des que le roy Richard eut faict ce cruel 
meurtre, il perdit sa femme: aucuns veullent dire qu'il Ja 
feit mourir. Il n’avoit que ung fils, lequel incontinent 
mourut” (2: 160). 

I have here united the two accounts which are given 
in Book V Chap. 20 and Book VI Chap. 8. The first account 
is found in a chapter headed: “Exemples des malheurs 
des princes et revolutions des estats arrivez par jugement 
de Dieu” (2: 153). Of these the best example was the 
fate of Richard, but there had been many other examples 
before his time in England. The line of Lancaster had 
fallen at Edward’s hands, Warwick had perished and his 
brothers with him. Many English lords had slain their 
enemies, only to suffer the revenge of their dead enemies’ 
sons. “Or est il bien a penser que telles playes ne viengnent 
que par la divine justice” (2: 154). The second account 
closes with the words “ailleurs ay parlé de ceste matiére, 
mais il servoit encores d’en parler icy, et par especial 
pour monstrer comme Dieu a payé contant, en nostre 
temps, telle cruaultez, sans attendre”. Elsewhere (1 : 66) 
de Comines has another chapter: “Digression sur les estatz, 
offices et ambitions, par Vexemple des Anglois”. Here 
again is recited the long series of English calamities: Henry 
sixth, crowned king, is deposed, imprisoned, and killed; 
Richard of York names himself king and perishes a few 
days after: Warwick supports the House of York, Somerset 
that of Lancaster: in the end. all of Warwick’s and Somer- 


heard be correct”. But de Comines’ story is of great value 
as bearing testimony to the rumors afloat among English- 
men of high rank, especially among Lancastrian partisans. 

He has the rumors that Richard murdered with his - 
own hand, or caused to be murdered in his presence, King 
Henry: the statement of some that he put his wife to 
death: the fact that he slew his nephews. It is upon this 
alone that all de Comines’ hatred of Richard is based. 
Prince Edward, he states, was slain on the field. and the 
statement is especially noteworthy, since de Comines al- 
most certainly, as before said, got his information from 
Lancastrian refugees in Burgundy. These, if unaware 
from personal experience of what happened on the field of 
battle. must, it seems. have been in possession of all Lan- 
vastrian reports concerning it. There is no statement. 
either, of Richard's complicity. in the death of Clarence. 

Henry Vi appears in de Comines’ account as a man 
very ignorant and almost without sense. Edward is prais- 
ed for his good looks, and his courage: bis inordinate 
love of women is inentioned. and he is called a man of 
no high order. 

De Comines’ account of Warwick is especially note- 
worthy. He may have shared the hatred of bis former 
master. Charles of Burgundy. for Warwick: but when he 
wrote he was in the service of Lows, who was War- 
wicks friend and helper. It is remarkable, therefore. 
that while we bave no account of the manner of Warwick's 
death. bis portrait. quite consistent withthe account is his . 
death tu Warkworth. aud “The Arrival’, — is that of a co- 
ward. Such appears to have been the common opinion 
„french listeriaus, Chastellain. for example. (quoted by 
Vile. Dupent in der ed. or de Comines, 11250) says of him: 
“War wse osteit “led et conurd, ne oneques ne se troava 
eh Hei, Fort IRDE 

I de Wortes round appears for the first time the 
Biteis Mite od taisitesev In which Clarenee is said to have 
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After speaking at length of Henry's descent and birth, 
and of his wonderful ability in learning, André mentions a 
“divine prophecy” of Richmond’s future kingship, made by 
Henry VI: “Henrico Sexto quadam die cum proceribus et 
optimatibus regni convivium amplissimum agente, idem rex 
inter lavandum manus, comite Richemundiae accito, prae- 
dixerat illum aliquando regni gubernacula suscepturum, 
omniaque manu sua (ut nunc videmus feliciter possidet) 
habiturum” (p. 14). Because of this prophecy, and by 
Henry's advice, young Richmond was sent by his mother 
across the channel for safety. Here he was welcomed by 
Francis of Britanny, because he knew, for so he had 
learned from others, that Richmond would one day reign 
in England. 

Meanwhile Edward. “nescio qua stimulatus accensus- 
que Furia’, aspired to the throne. “Pallida Tisiphone 
faces accendit mortiferas, quibus illos ad violandum fidem 
ac Jusjurandum excitat” (p. 18). War ensues. Of Prince 
Edward's death André says only, “is... in Theoxberye 
praelio ceciderat” (p. 22). 

Coming to speak of the death of the “holy king”, André 
observes "mirum dictu est quid sit occulti potentia fati; 
quo alii ad bona, alii ad mala feruntur praecipites. Unde 
non injuria tragicus |in margin, Seneca]') exclamat. ‘Fata 
nolentem trahunt, volentem ducunt’. Hoe ideo dixerim quia 
Richardus, comitis praefati marchiorum frater (Edward IV, 
at first Earl of March), Gloucestriae dux, si vera est fama, 
ad regem innocentissinum trucidandum decernitur; huic 
namque ab unguiculis sanguinolenta placuere facinora” 
(p. 17). In a later passage. André expressly mentions that 
Henry's death was resolved upon by Edward. Where- 
upon he says: “Non possum hoc in loco me lacrymis ab- 
stinere, dum mecum in sanctum virum truculentiam, imma- 

I) This quotation is not from any of Seneea’s plays. His 
dialogue De Providentia Cap. 5 has “et volentes quidem non 
trahuntur a fortunia”. and later on “Fata nos dueunt”. H may be 
that a mediseval writer formed these into one sentence. 
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was pursued by men whom Richmond sent, and brought 
back. Now Franeis proved treacherous, intending to win 
Richard’s favor by delivering up Richmond: but the latter, 
getting wind of this, fled to Charles of France. who, “di- 
vino velut oraculo admonitus” gave him aid, and Rich- 
mond set out, after prayer to God and a speech by Ox- 
ford, largely composed of quotations from Lucan. In his 
prayer Richmond declares that he is embarking in accor- 
dance with God’s order, not. as God is his witness, drawn 
thereto by avarice, ambition, or thirst for blood: “sed 
Angliae regnique populorum longam miseratus calamitosam 
captivitatem illuc accedo” (p. 25). In his task he prays 
for God's guidanee. Addressing his forces, he declares 
that the tyrant has slain all his kin save his mother, has 
filed the whole land with blood. has put to death Bucking- 
ham, who was formerly most dear to him, many innocent 
nobles of the realm, and finally his own nephews. “Nos 
autem, qui Dei nutu relinquimur, sitibundus sanguinis pari 
modo discupit. Nunc vero tempus nostrum advenit, quo 
Deus Judex Justus illius scelera manibus nostris puniet.” 
Contrary to his nature. he asserts, does he undertake this 
cruel war, but it is better to obey God’s commands than 
spend his life amid a foreign people. His forces are small. 
but God will grant him the victory, as he did to Moses, 
as victory came to small armies over Xerxes. Darius. 
Croesus and many others. His adress ends with a request 
to the priests to pray without ceasing till victory come. 
When Richard heard the news of Richmond's. arrival 
in Wales. “ut coluber mala gramina pastus in furorem ac 
‘abiem inflammatur atque aceenditur, non secus ac Hyr- 
cana tigris aut Marsus aper ubi vulnera sentit. Itaque 
repentinum in clamorem erumpens, furibundus ita suos 
alloquitur” (p. 31). Then follows the “Tyranni in suos 
furibunda oratio”. composed in accordance with the char 
acter ascribed to Richard. One passage will suffice to 
show its nature. "Edico autem vobis, jubeo atque impero 
ut sine misericordia. sine pietate, sine gratia, omnes igne 
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With the account of André, the Richard-saga has 
taken a long step forward. The account is not a history: 
it is a portrait of two figures, the one of darkness, the 
other of light, black Richard and the angelic Richmond. 
Richard is not merely a tyrant, usurper and murderer, he 
is the monster who from his cradle finds his joy in deeds 
of blood, the butcher selected because of his nature for 
the execution of murder. He is the Shakesperian Richard 
to whom Anna says: 


“Thou wast provoked by thy bloody mind, 
That never dreamt on aught but butcheries” R. TIT, 1:2. 


and of whom Margaret says: 


murder is thy alms-deed: 
Petitioners for blood thou ne’er putt’st hack. 83H. VT.5:5. 


The “sanguinis sititor” of André is the “blood-supper™ 
and “blood-sucker” of the later chronicles and Shakespeare. 
The tyrant who, swollen with rage like a serpent that has 
fed on noxious herbs, like a Hyrcanian tiger or a Marsian 
boar that feel a wound, bursts out in a wild command to 
his soldiers that with his own hand he may slay Richmond 
with new and unheard-of tortures, is the Richard whom 
Shakespeare makes Richmond call 

“Fhe wretched, bloody, and usurping boar, 

That...... 


Swills your warm blood like wash, and makes his trough 
In your embowelled bosoms”. — 


There is in the revenge tragedies little more savage thais— 
this speech of Richard to his troops. It is scarcely surpasseGam 
by the speech of Richard in the True Tragedy: "This 
ay this verie day, I hope with this lame hand of minemm 
to rake out that hatefull heart of Richmond, and when 

haue it. to eat it panting hote with salt, and drinke hum. 
blood luke warme. tho I be sure twil poyson me” (Sh. Lime _ 
5:120). There is no offset to this black picture, nothizaz— 
that counts in Richard's favor. His tyrannical purp=== 
he is sald to have conceived before the prince came fromm 
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time is Senecan philosophy applied to Richard. He ha: 
become the willing follower whom the fates hurry on te 
evil. Edward, too, is impelled to his measures agains’ 
Henry by some Fury, while pale Tisiphone, avenger o! 
murder, kindles her fatal torches. 

André is also the first writer to frame long speeches 
somewhat after the style of Livy, for the characters of hi: 
story. Out of about 22 pages actually devoted to an ac: 
count of the events preceding the beginning of Henry’: 
reign, nine are taken up in speeches. More, Vergil. anc 
Hall followed André in carrying this trick to excess, bu' 
nowhere are there such absurd and preposterous examples 
We do not wonder that after closing his speech of thanks 
giving with a stanza of Latin sapphics, Richmond ex 
claims, “I know not what I shall say more”. For wha 
these speeches became as revealers of character it is onl 
necessary to refer to Shakespeare's play: yet the Richmonc 
and Richard of Shakespeare's speeches — modelled on thosı 
of Vergil and Hall — are in all essentials the Richard anc 
Richmond of Andre. 

In André, too, is far more strongly emphasized thar 
ever before, the part played in the gruesome story by di 
vine justice. Not only Richard pays the penalty of hi: 
crimes, but Edward also is punished for the murder o 
Henry by his fear of Richmond while he lives, by his owı 
death, and most of all by the death of his children afte 
him -— ‘mors morte exitium exitio pensatum”. 
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X. Fabyan’s Chronicle. 


Robert Fabyan was a merchant and alderman of 
London in the reign of Henry VII. He resigned the of- 
fice of alderman in 1502, to avoid the expense of the 
mayoralty. His death occurred in 1512. According to his 
own statement (p. 681) his chronicle, which ends with the 
beginning of Henry VII's reign, was finished Nov. 7, 1504. 
The first edition of his work appeared in 1516, edited by 
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North country by one named Cantlowe, and after presented 
to the king, who sent him to the Tower. 

In the ninth year of Edward “the dissymuled fauore, 
which atwene the king and the erle of Warwyke hadde 
this (read: styll, as in later ed.) contynued syne.the 
maryage of the quene, beganne to appere; in somoch that 
the erle with drewe hym from the kinge, and confederyd 
vnto hym the duke of Clarence, that before hadde maryed 
his doughter” (p. 657). Whereupon ensued the rebellion 
of Robin of Redesdale. Clarence and Warwick fled to 
France, returned with help, and drove out Edward. He 
fled to Charles, duke of Burgundy, who had married his 
sister, while his queen took sanctuary at Westminster. 
King Henry was restored to his throne. During the 
parliament. that ensued, Edward was proclaimed usurper, 
and Richard traitor. 

Then Edward returned to England, landed at Raven- 
spore. and drew toward York, “makyng his proclamations in 
the name of Kyng Henry, and shewyd to the people, that 
he came for none entent, but oonly to clayme his enhery- 
taunce, y dukedome of Yorke; and soo passyd the countres 
tyll he came to y cytie of Yorke, where the cytezyns helde 
hym oute tyll they knewe his entent. And when he had 
shewyd vnto theym. as he before had done ynto other, & 
confermed it by an othe, he was there receyued” (p. 660). 
Coming to London, Edward took possession of the city and 
imprisoned Henry in the tower. Then followed the battle 
of Barnet. “In whiche season the duke of Clarence, 
contrary to his othe and promyse made vnto the Frenshe 
kynge, refusyd the title of kyng Henry, & sodaynly with 
y strength as he hadde, rode streight vnto his broder 
kynge Edwarde, wherwith the other lordes were somdeale 
abasshed" (p. 661). After a long and cruel fight Edward 
obtained the upper hand, and Warwick was slain — how, 
we are nor told. 

“Of the mystes and other impedymentes whiche fyll 
upon the lordes partye, by reason of the incantacyons 
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Here Fahyan declares: “Tedyous it is to me to wryte 
the tragedyous hystory” of Richard, “except that I remembre 
that good it is to wryte and put in remembraunce the 
punysshment of synners, to the ende that other may 
exchewe to fall in lyke daunger™ (p. 670). From now on 
few or none favored Richard except for dread or for the 
great gifts they received of him. For Richard spared not 
to use in this way the treasure accumulated by Edward, 
and borrowed more from the citizens of London. Those 
so won deceived him afterwards. Richard was crowned 
and then went North to pacify a rebellion. He created his 
legitimate son Prince of Wales, and his illegitimate son 
Captain of Calais, “whiche encreasyd more grudge to 
hymwarde” (p. 670). 

In the next year, “the foresayd grudge encreasinge, 
and the.more for asmoche as the common fame went that 
kynge Richarde hadde within the Tower put vnto secrete 
deth the .I. sonnes of his broder Edwarde the .ım. for 
the whiche, and other causes hadde within the brest of 
the duke of Bukkynghanı, the sayd duke, in secrete manner, 
conspyred agayne hym. and allyed hym with dyuerse 
yentylmen, to the ende to bryng his purpose aboute” (p. 670). 
Learning of this, Richard sent to arrest him, and Bucking- 
ham. who was at his manor of Brecknock “smally accomp- 
anyed”, fled to the house of a servant of his, named 
Banaster. For the sake of the reward offered by Richard, 
#1000 and land £100 in value, or else for fear of his 
life, Banaster delivered up Buckingham to the sheriff of 
the shire [not named]. and the prisoner was brought to 
Richard at Salisbury. Here he was beheaded after vainly 
requesting to be allowed to see the king. 

Now, while Richard was “ledynge his lyfe in great 
agony and doubte, trustynge fewe of such as were about 
hym” (p. 671), many passed over to France and there 
allied them to “that vertuous prynce Henry, sone vnto 
the erle of Richmonde, discendyd lyneally from Henry 
the N11. lately kyng of this realme”, and agreed to help 
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gouernance of the young king, whom with much honor 
and humble reuerence he conuayed vppewarde towarde the 
eitye” (p. 18). On receiving the news of the disaster a 
little before the midnight following, the Queen “in gret 
fright and heuines, bewailing her childes rain, her frendes 
mischance, and her own infortune, damning the time that 
cuer shee diswaded the gatheryng of power aboute the 
kinge, gate her selfe in all the haste possible with her 
yonger sonne and her doughters ... into the Sainctuarye” 
at Westminster (p. 19). 

Not long after midnight came a message from Hastings 
to the Archbishop of York, then Chancellor of England, 
conveying to him the news of what had been done at 
Stratford. The frightened Archbishop called up his ser- 
vants, armed them, took the great seal, and before daylight 
came to the Queen. Her he found in the midst of great 
confusion, owing to the conveyance of her stuff — “chestes, 
coffers, packes, fardelles, trusses” — into sanctuary. He 
comforted her as best he might, and gave up to her the 
great seal. Returned home, he saw the Thames covered 
with boats containing the Duke of Gloucester’s men, watch- 
ing that nobody should go to sanctuary. “Then was 
there greate commocion and murmure as well in other 
places about, as specially in the city, the people diuerselye 
diuininge vppon this dealinge” (p. 20). Many of the lords 
armed themselves out of fear for themselves or favor of 
the Quecn. At a meeting of the lords to counsel about 
the matter the Archbishop of York and Hastings were 
present. The former had sent for the great seal again 
“fearing that it wold be ascribed (as it was in dede) to his 
. ouermuch lightnesse, that he so sodainly had yelded” it 
up to the Queen. Hastings, “whose trouth towarde’ the 
King no manne doubted nor neded to doubte”, persuaded 
the lords that Richard was faithful to the King, that 
Rivers and the others had been arrested for attempts 
against Richard and Buckingham, and that they would 
later be judged by the Council. He advised them not to 
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stit up trouble by judging the matter too hastily”. With 
these parswaseons of the Lorde Hastynges, whereof parte 
hytaselfe believed. of parte he wist the contrarye, these 
eolmmocions were sommewhat appeased” (p. 21). 

When the king approached the city he was met at 
Warnesay by the mayor and many citizens, and conducted 
into London. “The Duke of Gloucester bare him in open 
Sighte so reurentlye to the Prince, with all semblaunee of 
lowlinesse, that from the great obloquy in which hee was 
500 late hefore, hee was sodainelye fallen in soo greate truste, 
(Hat at the counsayle next assembled, hee was made the onely 

Manne chose and thoughte most mete, to bee protectoure of 
king and Iıys realme, so that (were it destenye or were it 

laly) the lamb was betaken to the wolfe to kepe” (p. 28). 

At this meeting the bishop of Lincoln was made 
(hhancellor in place of York, and other appointments were 
‘izade. Now Richard, thirsting sore to finish what he had 
gun, and knowing that if he deposed the king the realm 
“Would fall to his brother, who was in sanctuary, determi- 
Ziel to have him out. At the next meeting of the council, 
© fie declared it a heinous deed of the Queen to keep the 
zıuke of York from his brother “whose specyall pleasure 

=* fie] coumforte were to haue his brother with hym”; that 
her purpose was to bring the lords into obloquy. “As 
®Rouzhe they were not to hee trusted with the Kynges 
brother, that by the assente of the nobles of the lande 
“© © appoynted, as the Kynges nereste friendes, to the 
<yon of his owne royall parsone”. The King needed 

= Companion, and who more fit than his brother? If the 
were kept in sanctuary people would suspect that there 

Some graye cause for it, and harm would grow. There- 

fore Richard proposed that some should go to persuade 
the Queen to give the Duke up. “For al which consider- 
4@ions, none seemeth mee more metelye than oure reuerente 
er here presente, my Lorde Cardynall” (p. 14). If the 

n would not give up the child, Richard urged that the 
Cardinal should take him by force, under the King’s 
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authority. Such was his opinion, unless the council willed 
otherwise, for he was always ready to change his own 
will upon their better advices. 

The council agreed. and the Archbishop of York under- 
took the task, declaring however, that if the Queen would 
not give up the boy, the sanctuary, hallowed as it was by 
being dedicated at night by Saint Peter and multitudes of 
angels (for proof of which they had Saint Peter’s cope in 
the Abbey to show) and kept sacred ever before, should 
not be violated. If the Queen would not deliver up the 
Duke the hindrance would he only a mother’s dread and 
womanish fear. “Womannishe feare, naye womannishe 
frowardenesse (quod the Duke of Buckyngham)”. In his 
opinion the Queen had nought to fear. She might come 
out herself and abide with her sons. If men were really 
bent upon doing her children a mischief the sanctuary 
would not hinder them. He did not wish to break sanctuary: 
debtors and partisans in civil wars should have a place 
of refuge: yet everybody knew “what a rabble of theves, 
murtherers, and malicious heyghnous traitours” took ad- 
vantage of it. As for the prince, he had no need of sanctuary 
for no one threatened him with harm. _Jurther, he had no 
claim to it, for each person needing sanctuary must ask 
it for himself, which this “babe” had not done. Indeed, 
of those who were rightfully sanctuary men, he would 
treat debtors “somewhat more homely” than had been 
done. Their bodies might be allowed liberty, but their 
goods, even within the sanctuary, should be taken to pay 
their debts. To this “diuers of the clergy that wer present” 
agreed that by the law of God and of the church the goods 
of a sanctuary man should be delivered to pay his debts, 
and stolen goods to their owner, and he have liberty only 
to get his living with his hands. The duke agreed, and 
continued. that to his mind a man might recover his wife 
from sanctuary, if she had no cause save that she desired 
to run from her husband. If nobody might be taken from 
sanctuary a child might run thither because he feared to go 
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“The Cardinall made a countinance to the tother Lord, 
that he should harp no more vpon that string”. Then he 
said to the Queen that her kindred would on examination 
doubtless do well enough. For herself there could be no 
danger. This the Queen could not believe. Any cause 
for hating her kindred was doubly valid of herself. The 
more eager men were without cause to have the Duke, 
the less ready was she to deliver him. “And the farder 
that you be to delyuer him the farder bene other men to 
suffer you to kepe Iıym”, was the Cardinal’s reply. He 
was certain that if the Duke were not delivered he would 
be removed by force. “So much drede bath my Lorde his 
vnele, for the tender loue he bereth him, lest your grace 
shold hap to send him awaye” (p. 36). “A syr, quod the 
Quene, hath the protectour so tender zele to him, that he 
fereth nothing but lest he should escape hym?” To what 
safer place could she send the prince? It was a “goodly 
glose” that a place which could defend a thief might not 
save an innocent. She prayed that the Duke, as they said, 
had no need of sanctuary. As for the King’s need of a 
plavfellow, there were plenty of others, who were not sick, 
and playfellows need not. be kindred, who indeed rarely 
agreed as well as strangers. The Protector asserted that 
the Duke could not ask the privilege of sanctuary: he 
should hear him ask for it. But even if he could not ask 
for it, she was his legal guardian, and entitled to have her 
ward with her, as well as her goods. If example were 
wanted, it was present in her son the King, who was born 
in this same sanctuary, to which she had fled when her 
husband was driven out, and where she met him on his 
return. 

The Cardinal, pereeiving that the Queen “waxed euer 
the lenger the farder of”, and that she was beginning to 
attack the Protector, desired to bring the matter to a-con- 
clusion. He said that if she would deliver the Duke he 
would lay his own body and soul as pledge of the child's 
surety: if she would not, he would go and leave others to 
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fact of which he had not known till ten o’clock. “Whiche 
sodain fere draue them to put on for ther defence such 
harneis as came next to hande. And so had God holpen 
them, that the mischief turned vpon them that wold haue 
done it. And this he required them to report. Eueri man 
answered hinr fair, as though no man mistrusted the mater 
which of trouth no man belued” (p. 51). 

Beside this, Richard sent a herald through the city. 
with a proclamation declaring that Hastings and others 
had conspired against his life and Buckingham’s, “and 
after to haue taken vpon them to rule the king and the 
realm at their pleasure, and therbi to pil and spoil whom 
thei list vncontroled” (p. 52). Other charges were inclu- 
ded, that Hastings had given King Edward IV evil counsel, 
and furthered him in vicious living; that he had himself 
lived viciously, especially with Shore's wife, who had urged 
him on to the treason. It was declared that Hastings had 
been beheaded in haste only to prevent his deliverance 
and further conspiracy. “Now was this proclamacion made 
within .1. houres after that he was beheded, and it was 
so curiously indited, and so fair writen in parchment in 
so wel a set hande, and therwith of it self so long a pro- 
cesse. that eueri child might wel perceiue that it was 
prepared before. For al the time betwene his death and 
the proclaming could scant haue suffised vnto the bare 
wryting alone, all had it bene but in paper and scribled 
forth in hast at aduenture. So that vpon the proclaming 
therof. one that was scole master of Poules of chaunce 
standing by and comparing the shortnes of the time with 
the length of the matter. said vnto them that stode about 
him. here is a gay goodly cast foule cast awai for hast. 
And a merchant answered hym. that it was writen by 
profeey” (pp. 52. 53). 

After this. “as it wer for anger, not for couetise, the 
protector sent into the house of Shores wife .... and 
spoiled her of al that euer she had, aboue the value of 
I. or Ui. M. marke, and sent her body to prison”. Her 


































appetite. Of spiritual men thei toke such as had wit, and 
were in auethoritie among the peple for oppinion of 
ther lerning, and had no serupilouse conscience. Among 
these had thei John Shaa elerke, brother to the maier, 
and freer Peuker, prouincial of the Augustine freers, both 
doctor of diunitie, both gret prechars ... Of these two 
the tone had a sermon in praise of the protectour before 
the coronacion, the tother after, both so ful of tediouse 
flatery, that no mans eares could abide them. Peuker in 
his sermon so lost his voice that he was faine to leaue of and 
Come downe in the middes. Doctor Shaa by his sermon 
lost his honestie, and sone after his life, for very shame 
Of the worlde, into which he durst neuer after come abrode” 
(p. 57). 

Shaw's sermon was delivered at Paul’s Cross, for the 
lürpose of offering the people a pretext for deposing the 
Prince and making Richard king. He was instructed to 
lege bastardy “either in king Edward himself, or in his 
thildren, or both. To lay bastardy in kynge Edward sowned 
enly to the rebuke of the protectours owne mother, 
Whiche was mother to them both; for in that point could 

hone other colour, but to pretend that his own mother 
Was one aduouteresse which notwithstanding, to farther 
is purpose, he letted not; but natheles he would that 
POint should be lesse, and more fauorably, handled, not 
“ten fully plain and directly, but that the matter should 
touched aslope craftely, as though men spared in that 
Boint to speke al the trouth for fere of his displeasure. 
Ut the other point concerning the bastardy that they 
ised to surmise in king Edwards children, that wold 
he should be openly declared and inforsed to the uttermost, 
ie coloure and pretext wherof cannot be wel perceiued, 
Wt if we first repete you some thinges longe before done 
About king Edwardes mariage’. Edward, wishing to marry, 
it Warwick “ynto Spaine, to intreate and conclude a 
Miriage betwene king Edward and the kinges doughter 
of Spaine”. He succeeded easily, but meanwhile there 
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this is his own countenance, the very prent of his visage, 
the sure vndoubted image, the playne expresse likenes of 
that noble Duke” (pp. 64. 65). 

Now it had been arranged that just at this point 
Richard should appear. that these words “might haue been 
taken among the hearers, as thoughe the Holye Ghost. 
had put them in the preachers mouth, and should haue 
moued the people cuen ther to crie, king Richard, kinge-— 
Richard, that it might haue bene after said, that he was= 
specially chosen by God and in maner by miracle” (p. 63m « 
But Shaw, fearing to reach the passage too late, hurriec Wy 
and Richard fearing to come too early delayed; so the 
when he did arrive the preacher was far on inh = 
sermon. When he saw Richard coming, he “out 2 
al order, and oute of al frame began to repete those wordk_ 
again” (p. 65). “But the people wer so farre fro eryi Zug 
king Richard. that thei stode as thei had bene turn 
into stones. for wonder of this shamefull sermon”. 

After this the preacher kept himself at home “out. 
sight lyke an owle. And when he once asked one t-3_—na 
had bene his old frend, what the people talked of Daum 
al wer it that his own conscience wel shewed him €.]B& 3a1 
thei talked no good. vet when the tother answered I=aamim 
that there was in euery mans mouth spoken of him mt—=eh 
shame. it so strake him to the heart, that within fe we 
daies after he withered and consumed away” (p. 65). On 
the Tuesday following. in the Guildhall, the duke of Bucki zung- 
ham. “as he was neither vnlearned, and of nat wre 
marueilouslye wel spoken” addressed “all the comm Das 
of the eitie” (p. 65). 

Buckingham declared that he had come to bring tk mem 
what they had sore longed for — the surety of their >" 
bodies, the quiet of their wives and daughters, and the 
safeguard of their goods. This they had long lacked. Ki- 
ward had taken from them great sums, whatever he wise, 
under the easy name of benevolence. Every offence had | 
been regarded by him as greater than it was, as M | 
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of the north, had determined to petition Richard to take 
the kingly office. Without doubt he would be loth to take 
up such a burden. It was no child’s office. “And that 
the yreate wise manne well perceiued, when hee sayde: 
veh regno cuius rex puer est. Woe is that Realme, 
that hathe a chylde to theyre kynge”..- They should be 
glad that a man of such wisdom and experience existed 
for the office, and though loth, he would take it if the 
citizens of London joined in the request. Which he doubted 
not they would do. “Wherin’, concluded he, “dere frendes, 
what mind you haue, wee require you plainely to shew vs”. 
“ Here Buckingham had expected that the people, “whome 
he hoped that the mayer had framed before”, would cry 
“King Richard”; but all was still. ‘“Wherewith the duke 
was meruailously abashed”, and taking the mayor aside 
he asked him what was the matter. “Sir, quod the mayer, 
parcase they perceyue you not well”. Whereon he repeated 
his speech in other words. most eloquently. “But al was 
as styl as the midnight. no so much as rowning [whispering] 
among them, by whych the myght seme to comen what 
was best to doe”. Then the mayor said that the people 
were not wont to be spoken to but by the recorder, to 
whom they might answer. So the recorder, Fitz William, 
rehearsed the matter, but “he shewed euery thing as the 
dukes wordes and no part his owne”. Yet the people still 
“stode as they had ben men amased”. Then Buckingham 
addressed them again. He said that they had come to 
the citizens not out of need, but of love. , “Wherefore we 
requere you giue vs aunswer one or other, whither you 
be mynded as all the nobles of the realme be, to haue 
this noble prynee now protectour to be your kyng or not”. 
Then the people began to whisper, “tyl at the last in the 
nether ende of the hal. a bushement of the dukes seruantes, 
and Nashefeldes and other longing [belonging] to the pro- 
tectour, with some prentises and laddes that thrust into 
the hal amonge the prese, began sodainelye at mennes 
backes to crye owte as lowde as their throtes would gyue, 
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hee came foorth of his chamber, and get not down vnto 
them, but stode aboue in a galarye ouer them, where they 
mighte see hym and speake to him, as though he woulde 
not yet come to nere them tyll he wist what they mente. 
And thereuppon the Duke of Buckingham fyrste made 
humble peticion vnto him, on the behalfe of them all, that 
his grace woulde pardon them and lycence them to purpose 
vnto hys grace the intent of their commyng withoute his 
displeasure, whithoute whiche pardon obtayned, they durst 
not be bold to moue him of that matter. In whiche albeit 
thei ment as: muche honor to hys grace as wealth to al 
the realm beside, yet were they not sure howe hys grace 
woulde take it, whom they would in no wyse offende. 
Then the protector as hee was very gentle of hymselfe, 
and also longed sore to wit what they mente, gaue hym 
leaue to purpose what hym lyked, verely trusting for the 
good minde that he bare them al, none of them ani thing 
would intende vnto hym warde, where with he ought to 
be greued. When the duke had this leaue and pardon to 
speake, then waxed he bolde to shewe hym theyr intent 
and purpose, with all the causes mouing them thereunto 
as ye before haue harde, and finally to beseche hys grace, 
that it wold lyke him of his aecustomed goodness and zeale 
vnto the realm. now with his eye of pitie, to beholde the 
long continued distres and decay of the same and to sette 
his gracious handes to the redresse and amendement therof, 
by taking vppon him the crowne and gouernaunce of this 
realme, according to his right and tytle lawfully descended 
vnto hym. and to the laude of God, profyte of the land, 
and vnto his grace so muche the more honour and lesse 
paine. in that neuer prince raigned vpon any people, that. 
were so glad to liue vnder hys obeysaunce as the people 
of this realme vnder his. 

When the protector had hard the proposicion, he loked 
very strangely therat. and answered: That all were it that 
he partli knew the thinges by them alledged to be true; 
yet such entier loue he bare vnto king Edward and his 
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sicke, and kyng Richard said it was done in hatred and 
dispite of him. And they say that euer after continually 
ech of them liued in suche hatred and distrust of other, 
that the duke verilye looked to haue bene murthered at 
tloucester. From which nathles he in fair maner de- 
parted” (p. 87). 

But many “right secret at the daies deny this” and 
think it unlikely, considering the “depe dissimuling nature” 
of both, and the need each had of the other, “that. either 
the protector wold geue the duke occasion of displeasure, 
or the duke the protector occasion of mistrust. And vtterly 
men think, that yf kyng Richard had any such oppinion 
conceiued: he would neuer haue. suffred him to escape 
his haudes”. It is true. says More, that Buckingham was 
a “high minded man, and euyll could beare the glory of 
an other, so that I haue heard of som that said thei saw 
it, that the duke at such time as the crown was first set 
vpon the protectors hed, his eye could not abide the sight 
thereof, but wried hys hed an other way” (p. 88). Some 
said that Buckingham was really “not wel at ease” 
[i.e. was sick]. and was therefore allowed by Richard 
to depart, with great gifts, “in most louing and trusty 
maner”. 

But when Buckinghan came home to Brecknock he 
began to talk familiarly with Doctor Morton. bishop of 
Ely, who had been in Buckingham’s custody since the meeting 
of the council where Hastings came to his end. Morton 
had been fast upon the side of Henry VI, had fled with 
Margaret and her son, and returned with them to the fatal 
field at Barnet. After that Edward ‘“woed him to come 
and had him from thence forth in secret trust and very 
speciall fauor”. For his truth to the young king Edward 
he was taken prisoner and given into Buckingham’s charge, 
from which he escaped. as we learn later. He it was that 
devised the marriage between Henry and Elizabeth. He 
was summoned home from Rome, whither he had gone 
after Henry entered England, and was made archbishop 
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for the strawberries. Then “protector velut nescio ı 
necessariae rei in proximo facturus cubiculo, statimqu 
consilium redditurus egreditur, proceribus interim t: 
ejus festivitate oblectatis, quantam haud temere ant 
illo viderant, simulque humanitatem benignitatemque a 
laudantibus, ille non diu moratus revertitur”. Hence 
narrative proceeds as in the English. Richard’s answe 
Hastings reads: “Quid tu mihi inquit, si ego tibi fecisse 
idque si defendas, duello tecum proditor approbavero' 

Of Stanley’s wound we have additional informa 
“Mideltonus quidem in Darbiae Comitem securim libr 
sic ut nisi propere sub mensam dilapsus evitasset ic 
ad dentes usque caput fuerit divisurus, quippe quen 
quoque celeri lapsu ictum declinantem, extrema ta 
acies consecuta vertici impacto vulnere totum cruore 
fuderit. Inter Comitem & percussorem hunc lis de pra 
olim, atque hinc inimicitia vetus intercesserat. Nam Cx 
eum de possessione, vine an jure incertum, invitum ¢ 
dejecerat, unde ille plus ausus, quam imperatum e: 
aliena causa, suo dolori serviebat”. Of Hasting’s d 
we have, “urgente Bukyngamiae Duce (quem ille [Hasti 
suppliciter intuens ut sui misereretur obsecrabat) vix teı 
facta confessione, producitur ... finem recepit’ (p. 1 

Stanley's dream is thus related. “Visum enim aj 
prostratos ambos appetere dentibus: Hastyngum rey 
confectum, ipsi vero sic lancinatum caput, ut sa 
ubertim sic sinus efflueret” (p. 17). 

Hastings’ former imprisonment is said to have 
the result of a charge by Rivers, that Hastings, who 
captain of Calais, intended to betray the place to 
French (p. 17). 

The Latin version ends with the statement of Rich 
coronation. 


In More's history the Richard saga made its gre 
advance. The work not only gives in minute deta 
account of all the important events from the dea 
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uiolatum iusiurandum poenas, quas postea miser crud. —ng> 
morte pependit”. Finally the brothers gladly embrac- e 
one another. Clarence sent messengers to Warwick, urgk. ——ın, 
him to make some composition with the king, but wla— eı 
the duke’s message was brought him, “first he accurss—_yd 
and erved owt uppon him, that contrary to his faith ae nd 
promise geaven, he had in suche shamefull maner A ed 
unto King Edward. ... He gave none other awnsw —€&" 
hut. that he had rather be lyke himself than a false du 
and that therfor he wold not surcease the warre tylle ethas= = 
he had lost his lyfe or wer revengyd uppon his ennemye==™ 
(p. 142). 

Edward now hastened to London, where he agai # 
took Henry prisoner. Warwick followed as far as Barnes *— ee 
With him were the duke of Exeter, the earl of Oxford” _ 
the duke of Somerset and the marquis Montacute, “hrothei ae 
to therle [Warwick]. whom therle himself perceavyd wel EB 7-— 
now to serve in this warre agaynst his owne mynde, ance = 
therfor knew not how muche he might trust unto him, bu # 
the brootherlie loove tooke away almost all suspycion™ yas 
(p. 144). After short speeches by Warwick and Edware 
to their respective armies, battle was joined, in whicK — 
Edward. trusting to numbers. pressed on earnestly, whil # = — 
Warwick. “remembryng his renowmyd vertew and prowessa™ = 
resystyd valyantly” (p. 145). “He. with invincible coraga= = 
made way emongest the myddest of his enemyes, whe "~~ 
whyle he entryd unadvysydly, beating down and kilie= 
thennemy. farre from his owne forces, him also was thru —  ‘ 
threughe and slane, manfully tyghting. together with th —* 
marquise his broother. who folowyd him, having almo== ===! 
the victory in his hand .. This end happenyd unto hz = 
throwgh haultines of corage long before his tyme by cours “ 
of veres” (p. 146). This is a very different picture >, 
Warwick and his death from that we have had before. InY.= 
account of the battle. Gloucester is not once mentioned. 

When Prince Edward and Margaret arrived in Eng- 
‘nd and heard the news of Warwick’s defeat, “the 
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duke of Burgundy. and Edward hindered it out of jealousy. 
At the same time a servant of Clarence. was executed for 
sorcery, "against which dede whan the duke could not hold 
him content, but vehemently speake and cry owt, the king 
muche movyd with this exclamation commyttyd the duke 
to warde. and not long after, being condemnyd, by right 
or wrong, put him to death. But yt ys very lykly that 
king Edward right soone repentyd that dede; for (as men 
say) whan so ever any sewyd [sued] for saving a mans 
Ivfe, he was woont to ery owt in a rage, °O infortunate 
hroother. for whose lyfe no man in this world wold once 
make request’; affirming in that manyfestly, that he was 
cast away by envy of the nobylytie” (p. 168). 

Gloucester and others were now sent against the 
Scots, and fought a successful campaign, which is very 
briefly deseribed. Gloucester’s share in it is confined to 
wasting the country and striking a truce with King James. 
Edward then intended to wage war on France, “but behold, 
while king Edward taketh care and thowght for these 
matters, he fell sicke of an unknowen disease”, where- 
upon he reeonciled himself to God and made his will, 
“wherin he constitutyd his soones his heyres, whom he 
commyttyd to the tuytion of Richerd his brother, duke of 
(ilocester”. And so he departed this life “being abowt 
fifty yeres old” (p. 175). Then follows a description of 
Edward, corresponding in all essentials to More’s. 

When Edward died, Richard was in Yorkshire, where 
he received letters from Hastings informing him of the 
event, and that the king had committed to him wife, 
children, goods, and all that he had; and urging Gloucester 
to repair to Wales and bring the young prince up to 
London. “Whan Richard had intelligence hereof he began 
to be kindled with an ardent desyre of soveraigntie” 
(p. 173). He wrote most loving letters to the queen, and 
at York “comandyd all men to sweare obedience unto 
prince Edward: hymself was the fyrst that tooke the othe, 
which soone after hee was the fyrst to vyolate” (p. 174). 
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disease” creeping into the state needed remedy. What a £ 
sight if. when the king were crowned, his mother, brothers = 
and sisters should be in sanctuary! Such a fact were -_ 
really a violation of the majesty of the law. So Richard F 
proposed that some should go to give her assurance, and E: 
induce her to yield up the duke of York that he might be «<3 
present at his brother's coronation. So it was agreed E> 
that “Thomas archebisshop of Canterbury. Henry duke of Re 
Buchyngame, John lord Howard (p. 178)” should go. They a? of 
succeeded in obtaining the duke. 

Richard now conveyed his nephews to the Tower, -—u 
which “causyd no suspytion, for that thusage ys at the On 
kings coronation for the whole assembly to coom out from IIı 
thence solemly and so procede to Westmynster. This =1Lı 
doone. Richerd, whose mynde partly was enflamyd with cis 
desire of usurping the kyngdom, partly was trubblyd by KAS 1 
cuvitynes of intent to commyt so haynous wickednes (for u 
a guiltie conscience causeth thoffendor to have dew punish- — «fi 
ment alway in imagination before his eyes)” (pp. 178—9) ce 
began to give large gifts to those he wished to win. -eri 
Hastings, through fear of his power or through despair ILS 
of winning him, he determined to rid out of the way. 

Vergil’s account of the council meeting varies some- Ae 
What from More's. There is no mention of Richard's first. ta 
pleasant appearance. When the council was gathered and Kerr 
Richard’s men posted outside. he said, “My lords, I have DIN 


procuryd you all to be caulyd hyther this day for that BS FS Mai 
onely cause that 1 might shew unto you in what great. J. <at 
danger of death 1 stand: for by the space of a few days = ~¢-}s 
hy past nether nyght nor day can I rest, drynk, nor eat — Ds, 
wherfor my blood by lyttle and lyttle decreaseth, my fore «> =»Te 
fayleth, my breath shorteneth. and all the partes of mer 
body do above measure. as you se (and with that wer Me 
shewyd them his arme), faule away; which mischief very War” —/r 
procedeth in me from that sorceres Elyzabeth the querm __se 
who with hir witcheraft hat so enchantyd me that B_-_jy 
**-soyance thereof I any dissolvyd” (p. 180). Thereup<—y 
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wold deale and determyn of so weyyhtic a matter, wherbie 
he might, with good will of the commonaltie .. . enjoy 
once at the last his royall right” (p. 186). No man durst 
gainsay Richard's demand and determination, and on the 
next day he appeared as king. For his protection he sent 
for 5000 soldiers out of Yorkshire, commanded by Ratcliff. 
who turned aside at Pomfret to execute Rivers and his 
ompanions. 

After Richard’s coronation he went to Gloucestel 
“where the whyle he taryed the haynous guylt of wickec 
conscyence dyd so freat him every moment as that he 
lyvyd in contynuall feare, for thexpecting wherof by any 
kind of meane he determynyd by death to dispatche his 
nephewys” (p. 187). When Brakenbury refused to fulfi 
his wishes he sent James Tyrell, who, being forced to dc 
the king’s commandment, rode sorrowfully to London,. anc 
“to the woorst example that hath been almost ever hart 
of, murderyd those babes of thyssew royall. Thys enc 
had Prince Edward and Richarde his brother; but witt 
what kinde of death these sely chyldren wer executyd y! 
is not certanely known” (p. 189) Vergil has a moving 
description (copied afterwards by Hall and Grafton and 
so passing into Shakespeare) of the queen’s lamentation 
on hearing the news. She swooned and lay long lifeless: 
on recovering she made the house ring with her shrieks. 
striking her breast and cutting and tearing her hair, con- 
demning herself for a mad woman in having given up hei 
son. “But after long lamentation, whan otherwise sh« 
cowld not be revengyd, she besowght help of God (thi 
revenger of falshed and treason) as assuryd that he wol 
once revenge the same” (p. 189). Who “wyll not tremblı 
© and quake, seing that suche matters often happen fo 
thoffences of our ancestors, whose faults doo redownd tı 
the posterytie? That fortunyd peradventure to these tw 
innocent impes because Edward ther fathyr commytte: 
thoffence of perjury, by reason of that most solemn: 
othe ... which he tooke at the gates of the cytie a 
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Here we reach the point where More’s story ends. 

Such was the real cause of dissension between the king 
and the duke, but among the people the rumor was current 
that Buckingham had not tried to dissuade Richard from 
his wicked deeds, to the end that he might eventually be 
driven out and Buckingham himself called to the throne 

Ely, continues Vergil, approved of Buckingham’s plar 
and procured Renold Bray, a servant to Margaret, Rich- 
mond’s mother, as a go-between, between the duke anc 
Margaret. Now hefore the duke had began to be alienatec 
from Richard, Margaret and Queen Elizabeth, communicating 
by a certain Lewis, physician to both ladies, had already 
entered upon a plan to bring Richmond to the throne 
provided he married the princess Elizabeth, or in even! 
of her death, Cecile, her sister. Margaret had evolvec 
the plan, had had Lewis communicate it to Elizabeth a: 
coming from himself, and the queen in joy had sent bin 
back to Margaret to propose his plan to her. Now tha 
Buckingham had devised the same plan, the way seemec 
clear. Bray rapidly brought others into the conspiracy 
Margaret had intended to send to Henry with the new: 
Christopher Urswicke, a priest introduced to her by Lewis 
Now that Buckingham had joined the conspiracy, she sen 
a more important man, Hugh Conway. By another con 
spirator, Guilford, Thomas Ramney was sent, and the tw 
messengers came to Henry at almost the same moment 
Whereat Henry was wonderfully rejoiced, and communicatec 
his hopes to the duke of Brittany, who promised aid, though 
Richard had tried hard to bribe him to give up Richmond, 
and messages were sent in return, urging on the con- 
spirators. 

Richard now became aware of the conspiracy, but 
wisely concealed his knowledge, that he might the more 
easily entrap his foes. Buckingham, whom he knew to 
be the chief conspirator, he determined to cut off at once, 
and summoned him to the court by “exceding curteous 
letters” and “many fayre promyses”. Buckingham replied 
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Richard, disappointed in his attempt on Richmond’s 
person, determined to attain his purpose in another way. 
So thinking whatever he might do but small matter in 
comparison with the horrible things he had done before, “ther 
cam therfor into his mynde matter the most wickyd to be 
Spoken, and the fowlest to be commyttyd that ever was 

herd of”. To prevent Henry’s marriage with Elizabeth, 
he resolved to reconcile to himself the queen, that she 
Miight yield herself and her daughters into his hands, “and 
¥f yt wer not possible to salve the sores immynent other- 
Weoyee, and that by hap it myght fortune his wyfe too dye, 
&€aan he wold rather mary his nece himself than by thaffy- 
&tie aforesaid to danger the state”. So he sent messengers 
the queen promising “mountains” to her and her son 

t. “The messengers being grave men, though at the 

st by reducyng [i. e. recalling] to memory the slawghter 
© ir soonnes they soomwhat wowndyd the quenes mynde, 
wal that hir gryefe semyd scarse hable to he comfortid, 
Pat they assayed hir by so many meanes, and by so 
y fayre promisses, that withowt muche adoe they began 

mollyfy hir (for so mutable is that sex), in so muche 

Ee a the woman herd them willingly, and fynally sayd she 
Wold yeald hir selfe unto the king; and so not very long 
® fee. forgetting injuryes, forgetting hir faith and promyse 
© =aven to Margaret, Henryes mother, she first delyvered 
PAs dowghters into the handes of king Richerd: than aftir 
by secret messengers advysyd the marquyse her soon, who 
was at Parys, to forsake erle Henry, and with all spede 
Söohvenyent to returne into England, wher he showld be 
Sure to be caulyd of the king unto highe promotion. Whan 
Nie quene was thus qualyfyed, king Richerd receavyd all 
lis brother’s dawghters out of saintuary into the court” 







All that remained was to “acquyte himself of marriage”, 
but he was afraid, because he had of late counterfeited to 
bea good man. But his wicked intent won the mastery; 
he forbore to lie with his wife, and complained of her 
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Man's life, that none had sued for the life of his un- 
fortunate brother Clarence, But if Vergil's own contributions 
Are of no great importance, it is of great importance, 
©onsidering the later acceptance of his account, to note 
wehaat he included from the varying accounts of others. 
To him, for example, and not to Rous, was due the trans- 
FExission of the famous prophecy about G. To him was 
fue the accurate account of Warwick's mission to the Lady 
Eon of France, which More incorrectly reported as a 
S¥2ission to the king’s daughter of Spain. To him and not 
“=> André is due the accepted account of the prophecy of 
ZFenry VI concerning the boy Richmond. To him it is 
Aue that the accepted picture of Warwick was that of a 
©r_ye man, and not of a coward, as he was represented 
Sy the author of “The Arrival”, by Warkworth and by 
Ze Comines. In the first two of these accounts Warwick 
“Saes an ignominous death, caught in his flight: in Vergil 
Eee ig the bravest of the brave, slain as he fiehts alone in 
© fee very midst of the enemy — the Shakespearian Warwick. 
Vergil’s account of the events from Edward's death 
©<> Buckingham’s rebellion presents some interesting points 
—># comparison with that of More, It must not be forgotten, 
“> wever, that it was unused by the later chroniclers, who 
== followed More. 
In Vergil, as in André, Richard is represented as 
ande protector by Edward — a provision in Edward's 
I, according to Vergil, and also of Edward’s death-bed 
=Weech. The date set for the inception of Richard's purpose 
reign is the death of Edward. He takes an oath of 
Bile@giance to Edward in York, as one of his hypocritical 
devices toward the attainment of his purpose. In the 
Neount of the Council meeting in the Tower it is note- 
Wortly that no mention is made of Shore’s wife, and there 
8 therefore no hint that Hastings in being connected with 
ier was thus connected with her sorcery. Buckingham’s 
speech at Guildhall presents a Richard entirely different 
fim More’s picture of the Richard whose movements were 
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The Richard whose conscience makes fearful forebodings 
Of the battle’s outcome, and who is yet determined to set 
his life upon the cast and stand the hazard of the die; 
Who in the conflict enacts more wonders than a man, 
Seeking for Richmond in the throat of death; who, aband- 
©Oned even by those on whom he has most depended, fights 
“>73 alone, with gigantic will crushing conscience, foreboding 
2.710] fear, expending all his power in the unrelinquished 
EB’ urrsuit of his purpose; the Richard, who, having ventured 
==21 for a kingdom, will die a king if he cannot live a 
f=2mg — this is Vergil’s Richard. 
In Vergil’s handling of his story two things are espe- 
Z=ally noticeable. More had most vividly pictured the 
f<Srenent of conscience that followed upon Richard's murder’ 
=F ihis nephews. This torment Vergil insists upon and 
© Beagehasizes still further. It begins even before Hastings 
i= pout to death, produced by the consciousness of guilty 
12®= Sent; after this “the haynous guilt of wicked conscyence’, 
==> frets Richard at every moment that he lives in continual 
£—=a2r-_ and that he determines to rid himself of it by any 
= <=ains, even by the fresh crime of the princes’ death — 
= £is in “so far in blood, that sin will pluck on sin”; 

@*21lty of so many crimes that there is “no myschief, none 

<4 wersytie” he does not fear; and last of all; conscience 

*Atalizes its most terrible torments in the devils of that 
f“arful dream which foretells Richard’s end. With this 
PASistence upon the power of conscience may be noticed 

“he passage in which Richard, at the very moment when 

he has attained the end of his ambition, “the type of glory 

aid promotion”, and is accounted. by all a happy man, 

Preeives that he is beginning to slip from his height and 
iit nought will avail to keep him there. This moment 
is the dramatic crisis of his career, and Vergil’s Richard 
whose eves are at this moment of success opened to see 
the end, is the Richard of Shakespeare whose first thought 
upon mounting his throne is 
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Later still, for “filias omnes fratris” we have a correct. 
translation “al his brothers doughters”. 

In recounting Richard’s dream, for the “visus est... 
videre circa se obuersari imagines quasi malorum demonum 
horrificas, & illas non sinere se quiescere”, we have: 
 "sening that he saw horrible deuilles appere vnto hym, & 
pulling and haling of hym that he could take no rest”: 
"which visyon fylled hym full of feare and also of heuy 
care”, says Grafton, while Vergil says: “non tam subito 
. pauore eius pectus perculit, quam anxiis impleuit curis”. 
Richard rehearses his dream “vnto theim all” instead of 
the “many” of Vergil (p. 544). 

In Richard's attack on Richmond, Grafton adds: “and 
like a lyon ranne at hym”. The Hardyng continuation 
follows Vergil in giving the date of the battle of Bosworth as 
1486. (So Hall). Grafton omits the fact that Richard came 
to the field with the crown on his head. The description of 
Richard “nimium clatum ac ferocem” is translated “a 
proude and cruell mynde”, which gives a far different 
sense from the “corage hault and fearce”, the correct 
rendering of the Polydore Vergil translation. 


In the version of the Hardyng continuation there is 
little that calls for comment. Of the additions the only 
ones of importance are the story of the escape of Edward LV 
from Middleham Castle, which passed into Hall and Holinshed 
and so into Shakespeare: the statement that Richard 
appeared at Baynard’s Castle between two bishops, which 
passed into Hall and so into Shakespeare: and the state- 
ment that the cardinal who went to the queen in sanctuary 
was the Archbishop of Canterbury. This too was adopted 
by Hall, and is supposed by the editors to have been 
adopted by Shakespeare, though that is, in spite of its 
unanimous acceptance by the editors, still a matter of 
doubt. 

A certain tendency of the continuator to embellish his 
originals is seen in various places. Thus in the account 
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many gyftes and fayre rewardes, affirming farther, y if she 
would therunto condiscend, she might so fortune of his 
peramour and’ concubyne, to be chaunged to his wyfe & 
lawful bedfelow: which demaunde she so wisely, and with 
so couert speache aunswered and repugned, affirmynge 
that as she was for his honor farre vnable to be hys 
spouse and bedfelow: So for her awne poore honestie, she 
was to good to be either hys concubyne, or souereigne 
lady: that where he was a littell before heated with the 
darte of Cupido, he was nowe set all on a hote burnyng 
fyre, what for the confidence that he had in her perfyte 
constancy, and the trust that he had in her constant 
chastitie, & without any farther deliberacion, he determined 
with him selfe clerely to marye with her, after that askyng 
counsaill of them, whiche he knewe neither woulde nor 
once durst impugne his concluded purpose” (p. 264). 


The causes of Edward’s and Warwick's dissension 
are repeated as in Vergil. Speaking of the attempt of 
Edward on a lady in Warwick’s house, Hall translates 
Vergil’s “nec abhorret a ueritate” by “it erreth not far 
from truth”, and adds that the lady was Warwick’s daughter 
or niece. Treating of the conspiracy of Warwick with 
his brothers, Hall swells the speech put in Warwick’s 
mouth by Vergil, and extends Vergi’s account of Monta- 
cute’s unwillingness. | 

“The lorde Marques [Montacute] could by no meanes 
bee reduced, to take any parte against kyng Edward till 
the erle had bothe promised hym great rewardes and high 
promocions, and also assured hym of the aide and power, 
of the greatest princes of the realme. Eu6 as the Marques 
vnwillingly, and in manner coacted gaue his consent, to 
this vnhappy coniuracion .. so with a fainte harte and 
lesse courage, he alwaies shewed hymself enemie to Kyng 
Edwarde, excepte in his laste daie: whiche lukewarme | 
harte, and double dissimulacion, wer bothe the destruccion 
of him and his brethrex” (p. 271). 
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thinges that he mighte well haue forsene & prevented, but 
his mynd was so geuen to pastyme, dalyaunce, & sensuall 
pleasure, that he forgat the olde adage, saynge, in tyme 
of peace prouyde for warre” (p. 284). 

Of the proceedings about Edward in Burgundy Hall 
follows De Comines’ account. 

At Nottingham (not York, as in Shakespeare) there 
canıe to Edward “syr William Parre, syr Thomas a Borogh. 
syr Thomas Montgomerie, and diuers others of hys assured 
frends with theyr aydes, which caused hym at the fyrst 
comming to make Proclamacion in hys owne name, kyng 
Edward the .ııj. boldely sayng to hym, that they would 
serue no man but a kynge” (p. 292). 

It was no marvel, says Hall, referring again to De 
Comines’s story, that Clarence came over to Edward, “for 
as you haue hard before, thys marchandyse was labored, 


conduyted and concluded by a damsell, when the duke wae 
was in the French court, to the erles vtter confusion” —~. 
(p. 293). 


After following Vergil’s description of the battle Pe , 
Barnet, to which he adds the statement that Gloucester =<» 4, 
led the van, the King and Clarence the centre, and Hastinge=g Pet 
the rear, Hall adds further: “Some aucthors write, thasz gy jy, 
this hattail was fought so nere hande, that kyng Edwar-wg ~,, 
was constrained to fight his owne persone, & fought a= +, 
sore as any man of his partie, and that the erle of Wares "V,, 
wicke, whiche was wont. cuer to ride on horsebacke, fro<»— 
place to place, from ranke to ranke, comfortyng his me = ~, 
was now aduised by the Marques his brother to relynquisl ==, 
his horse, and trie the extremitie by hande strokes, whic _2% 
if he had been on his horsebacke, might fortune to ha-ze 
escaped”. 

“This ende had Richard Neuell erle of Warwicke, 
whose stoute stomacke, and inuincible corage, after so many 
straunge fortunes, and perilous chaunces by him escaped, 
eaused death before he came to any old age priuilie to 
stele on hym. and with his darte to take from hym all 
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Wordly and mmndain affeccions: but death did one thyng, 
hat jife could not do, for by death, he had rest, peace, 
(Wetnes. and tranquillitie, whiche his life euer abhorred, 
and could not suffre nor abide” (p. 296). 

Is Vergil's account of the battle of Tewkesbury Hall 
adds several important details. As at Barnet Gloucester 
led the van. with the king in the centre and Dorset and 
Hastings in charge of the rear. “The duke of Gloucester, 
Which lacked no polieye, valyantly with his battayle 
assanted the trevche of the Quones campe, whom the Duke 

of Somerset with no lesse courage defended, the duke of 
Gloucester for a very politique purpose, with all hys men 
Feeuled backe”. Hereupon Somerset unwisely left his camp 
tf pursue. “The duke of Gloucester takynge the auantage 
tivat he auentured for, turned agayn face to face to the 
Guxke of Somersets battayl, which (nothynge lesse thinkyng 
Oma, then of the returne) were within a smal season, shame- 
feally discomfited”. “The duke of Glocester entered the 
Menche, & after hym the kyng, where after no long con- 
Pier, the Quenes part went almost all to wrecke, for the 
Fest parte were slayne”. “The Quene was fourde in her 
©Exariot almost dead for sorowe, Y prince was apprehended 
rl kepte close hy syr Rychard Croftes.... After the 
Fe ended. kyng Edward made a Proclamation, that who 
euer could bring prince Edward to him alyue or 

=a. shoulde haue an annuitie of an .c.1. duryng his lyfe, 
“Ted the Princes life to be saned. Syr Richard Croftes, 
“= wyse and a valyant knyght, nothing mistrusting the 
Ky nges former promyse, brought furth his prisoner prince 
ward, beynge a goodly femenine & a well feautered 
Yonge gentelman, whome when kynge Edward had well 
Mwised, he demannded of him, how he durst so presumpt- 
Oiusly enter in to his Realme with banner displayed. The 
Mince, beynz bold of stomacke & of a good courage, 
Miswered sayinge, to recouer my fathers kyngdome & 
heritage, from his father & grandfather to him, and from 


im, after him, to me Iyneally dinoluted. At which wordes 
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trained to virtue or to vice, wherefore he implored them 
rather to “make theim riche in Godly knowledge, and 
vertueous qualities, then to take paine to glorifie theim, with 
abundance of worldely treasure, and mundain superfluitie”. 

“My kyngdom also, I leue in your gouernaunce, durying 
the minoritie of my children, chargyng you on your honors, 
othes, and fidelitie, made and sworne to me, so indifferently 
to ordre and gouerne, the subisctes of the same, bothe with 
iustice and mercie, that the willes of malefactors, haue 
not to large a scope, nor the hartes of the good people, 
by to muche extremitie, bee neither sorofully daunted, nor 
vnkyndly kept vnder: Oh I am so slepie, that I muste 
make an ende, and now before you all I commende my 
soule to almightie God, my sauior and redemer: my body 
to the wormes of the yearth, my kyngdom to the Prince 
my sonne, and to you my louyng frendes my harte. my 
trust, and my whole confidence. And euen with that, he 
fell on slepe” (pp. 339---341). 

Having reached the end of Edward’s reign, Hall now 
adopts the work of More hodily into his text, as the Hardyng 
continuation had done hefore him. Im doing so he copied 
word for word the version of the Hardyng continuation. 
These two reprints of More are, according to Rastell, 
“very muche corrupte in many places, sometyme hauyng 
lesse, and sometime hauing more, and altered in wordes 
and whole sentenees: muche varying fro the copie of his 
own hand. In Hall there are a very few slight verbal 
changes, from the Hardyng version and two important 
additions. These | note below. A few minute changes 
which are of importance only as showing the source used 
by later works are left till these are treated. 

The opening paragraphs of More’s work, dealing with 
the death of Edward IV and his character, Hall places 
after Edward’s death-bed speech [by More]. 

Hall has Persival and not Persall as the name of the 
messenger sent by Buckingham to Richard. 

Hall's account of the knight who accompanied Hastings 
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tynne [tyme] nor cancarding obliuion shal be able to 
obfuscate or race out of the boke of fame ether our 
names or our Godly attempt. And this one thyng I 
assure you, that in so iuste and good a cause, and so 
notable a quarell, you shall fynde me this daye, rather a 
dead carion vppon the coold grounde, then a fre prisoner 
on a carpet in a laydes chamber.... And now auauace 
forward trew men against traytors, pitifull persones against 
murtherers, trew inheritors against vsurpers, y skorges 
of God against tirau»tes, display my banner with a good 
courage, marche furth like strong & robustious champions, 
& begyn ¥ battail like hardy conquerors, the battaill is 
at hande, & y victorie approcheth, & yf we shamfully 
recule or cowardly flye, we and all our sequell be destroyd 
& dishonored for euer. This is ¥ daie of gayne, & this 
is y time of losse, get this day victorie & be conquerers, 
& lese this daies battail & be villains & therfore in y name 
of God & sainct George let euery man coragiously auaunce 
forth his standard” (pp. 416—418). | 


Hall follows Vergil’s account of the battle, making 
several additions, only a few of which are important. 
Vergil’s statement that Henry had the sun at his back 
is enforced by the addition “and in the face of his enemies”. 
The statement of the Hardyng continuation that Richard 
ran at Richmond “like a hungery lion” is adopted, and 
“with spere in rest” added. Concerning the slain duke 
of Norfolk Hall adds: “whiche was warned by dyuers to 
refrayne from the felde, in so much that the nyghte before 
he shoulde set forwarde towarde the kynge, one wrote on 
his gate. 
Jack of Norffolke be not to bolde 
For Dykon thy master is bought and solde. 
Yet all this notwithstandynge he regarded more his othe 
his honour and promyse made to king Richard, lyke a 
gentleman and a faythefull subiecte to his prince absented 
not him selfe from hys mayster, but as he faythefully 
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agrement but in respect of a diuision, it is consequent to 
reson that I manifest to you not onely the originall cause 
and fourtain of the same, but also declare the calamities, 
trobles & miseries whiche happened and chaunced 
duryng the tyme of the said contencious discension” 
(pp. 1, 2). 

To the picture of Gloucester’s early career as trans- 
mitted by Vergil, Hall makes most important additions. 
It seems as if he must have been animated with a desire 
to show the real strength of Richard and the possibilities 
that lay in him, had not the desire of the throne warped 
his nature and brought on his downfall; and such a belief 
is made stronger by tlıe words with which Hall closes 
his account of Richard’s reign. Had Richard been content 
to remain Protector, “no doubt but the realme had pros- 
pered and he much praysed and beloued as he is nowe 
abhorred and vilipended”. Thus to Hall more than to 
Vergil is due the apparent inconsistency between the two 
parts of the chronicles’ accounts of Richard’s career. 

In Hall for the first time is Richard assigned an im- 
portant part in the battles of Barnet and Tewkesbury. 
Here he appears as Edward’s bravest and most skillful 
champion. We are not only told that in both battles he 
led the van: but his consummate strategy and unequalled 
courage at Tewkesbury are described in detail. In Hall’s 
account it is Richard who leads and Edward follows; and 
to Richard does Edward owe his crown. Gloucester’s 
warlike nature appears again in the account of the abortive 
campaign in France. Edward is glad to consent to a 
truce: Richard's sword thirsts for French blood, he detests, 
abhors, and cries out upon this peace. Again, Hall is the 
first to give Richard due credit for his campaign in Scot- 
land. There is none of the condemnation of the Croyland 
continuator — who, it is worth remembering, is an eager 
excuser and supporter of the peace with France — and 
none of the lukewarm treatment of Vergil. In Halls 
account appear Richard’s “valiant manhood” and “prudent 
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the same desire to exaggerate. Vergil’s statement that 
Richard was “of body deformed” becomes “of body greatly 
deformed”; and “little body” becomes “cruel body”. 

This is exaggeration of material supplied by Vergil; there 
is no new view of Richard’s character in Hall save in a 
single point. Richard is represented as ready to perish, 
if need be, upon the field of battle, not as in Vergil, be- 
cause recognizing the people’s hate he is out of hope to 
have any better hap afterward: but in order that if he 
may not wear the crown in quiet he may by suffering a 
warrior’s death win immortal fame. This devotion to fame, 
which does not appear in the Shakespearian Richard, was, 
as we shall see, in The True Tragedy made Richard's | 
ruling passion. 

To this exaggerated picture of Richard was of course —— 
to be expected an exaggerated contrast in Hall’s picture =. 
of Richmond. Vergil had naturally declared him to have. - 
been sent of God, and in all respects treated him favorably —, 
hut there was no coarse flattery. Hall, moreover, out | 
does Rous and embellishes André’s picture of the “angelic” == 
Richmond. His soldiers rejoice in the very sight of Kine 
as he stands before them more like a creature of heave — 
than of earth, bis hair yellow as burnished gold, his eye= 
and face shining, “formed and decorated with all write 
and lyniamentes of nature”. 

In the general handling of Hall’s story appears thr 
same tendency to embellish and heighten the effect of the 
narratives that were his sources which has been noted u | 
the descriptions of Richard and Richmond. This is espeeially 
seen in references to the murdered princes. No opportunity 
is lost to heighten the pathos of their end. They arn | 
constantly referred to as “innocent babes”, “sely and little 
babes”, “poor lambs” and the like; their blood eries to 
God for vengeance; Ely’s heart sobs to think of them, 
Buckingham’s veins pant and his body trembles. The whols 
impression of pathos and of horror approaches the des 
cription of the murder in Shakespeare’s play, of whig 
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his procession to Westminster on the fifth of July. The 
coronation procession is described in detail. 

From this point in the description of the coronation 
ceremonies till More is taken up again with the account 
of the murder of the princes, Hall is followed, with one 
or two slight changes and the omission of any mention 
of Richard’s northern soldiers. 

In the account of the murder of the princes Grafton 
has, as the Hardyng continuation (cf. sup. pp. 169, 170) and 
Hall (p. 378), the “111 other” set to see the princes sure, 
Tyreli’s device that there should be “no blood shed", and 
Hall’s additional paragraph on the throwing of the princes’ 
bodies into “the blacke depes” (p. 118). 

Hall’s paragraph from Vergil (extended) added after 
More’s description of Richard’s inward trouble (cf. p. 184) 
is adopted by Grafton. 

Continuing to follow Hall; Grafton omits with him the= 
statement of Buckingham’s message to Richard throughm 
Persival (here called Persall, which is More’s form of the= 
name). He copies Hall's “Thys Duke as you haue hearcz 
before assoone as the Duke of Gloucester after the death 
of King Edwarde was come to Yorke, and there had 
solempne funerall seruice done for King Edward, sent to 
him a secret seruant of hys called Persall, with such 
messages as you haue heard before”. Now Hall had 
transferred More's statement of this message to the very 
beginning of his account, but Grafton had failed to do 
so, having followed More exactly. Thus, omitted in this 
place also, the message nowhere appears in Grafton. 

From the point where More’s story ends, Grafton once 
more adopts Hall bodily into his text. There are some verbal 
changes, and a few omissions. I note the most important. 

Buckingham is said to have been brought to Richard 
at Shrewsbury, not Salisbury, at in Hall. But the execution 
takes place at Salisbury (p. 135). 

The treaty with the Scots is omitted, as well as the 
time of truce. 
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ceiue it was no bootie to aduise him to the contrarie of 
that his concluded purpose: sith he was so farre gonne 
that he was not renocable, and therefore had fixed his 
heart vpon the last resolution: namelie, to applie an 
liolesome, honest, and honourable remedie to his affections 
fiered with the flames of loue, and not to permit his heart 
Io the thraldome of vnlawfull lust: which purpose was 
both princelie and profitable” (p. 284). 

A comparison of Hall’s and Holinshed’s accounts with 
Shakespeare’s scene (3 Hen. VI, III 2), shows that Shakes- 
peare probably followed Hall. But cf. Hall’s later account, 
P, 366, which Holinshed has. 

Holinshed has Hall’s speech of Warwick to his brothers, 
and the paragraph on the dissimulation of Marquis Monta- 
ente (ef. sup. p. 176); but Clarence’s speech, together with his 
rémisons for ill will toward his brother, is omitted. Here 
again, in 3 Hen. VL IV 1, Shakespeare used Hall. 

Halls account of Edward’s escape from Middleham 
is =tdopted by Holinshed, and the account from De Comines 
of Warwick's and Clarence’s doings in France. the latter 
in Sömewhat abridged form. No essential fact is omitted, 
however, The story of the damsel sent by Edward to 
Clarence appears, and the statement that Prince Edward 

was “wedded” to Anne. 

The reconciliation of Montacute to Edward (ef. sup. 
p- 177) is mentioned. 

The story of Edward's flight is taken from Hall, but 
Ws addition on the “sour sauces” tasted by Edward in 
iis light (ef. sup. p. 177) is omitted. Edward's proceedings 
it Borgundy are related from Hall’s account taken from 
De Comines. 

Hall's passage from Vergil, on the misfortunes of 
Henry being caused by his grandfather’s usurpation is 
omitted by Holinshed. 

The story of Edward’s landing in England and his 
er proceedings is taken from the “History of the 
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to beleeue, that the said Burdet was wrongfully executed. 
He also by such his seruants, laboured to make the people 
beleeue that the king wrought by Negromancie, and vsed 
the craft to poison his subiects, such as him pleased, to 
the great disclander of the king, and incouraging his 
subiects against him. And ouer that, the said D. being 
in ful purpose to exalt himselfe and his heires to the 
regaltie and crowne of England, and cleerely in upinion 
to put aside from the same for euer, the king and his heires, 
vpon one of the falsest and most vnnaturall coloured 
pretence that man might imagine, falsely and vntruely 
published, that the king was a bastard, and not legitimate 
to raigne. And to continue this his most malicious and 
traiterous purpose after this seditious language among the 
people, he induced diuers of the kings naturall subiects to 
be sworne upon the blessed sacrament, to be true to him 
and his heires, none exception reserued of their allegiance: 
and after the same oth so made, he shewed to many, 
that the king had taken his liuelode from him, and his 
men were disherited, but he would indeuour to get them 
their inheritance, as he would do his owne: he shewed 
also, that the king intexded to consume him, in like sort 
as a candle consumeth in burning, whereof he would in 
briefe quite him. And ouer this, the said D. got an 
exemplification vnder the great seale of Henry the sixt 
late king, wherein was contained, that if the said H. 
and E. his son died without issue male, that y said 
D. & his heires should be kings &c. Thus much for his 
attaindor. 

And on the 11. of March, after he had offered his 
owne masse peny in the tower of London, he made his 
end in a vessel of malmesey”. 

The supposed causes of Edward’s death are given as 
in Hall, but Hall’s death-bed speech is omitted. 

Stow copies de Comines’ account of Edward’s death 
~ and his comment on the deaths incurred in the struggle for 
the crown as caused by the wrath of God. Cf. p. 55, 56—7. 
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he imprisoned or put to death. Bessy still continues, 
bringing forward a stronger argument. Once she saw her 
father weeping as he read a book, and as she came to 
him he revealed to her the cause of his sorrow. 
“For their shall never son of my body be gotten 
That shall be crowned after me: 


But you shall be queen and wear the crown: 
So doth expresse the prophecye!" 


He gave the book to Elizabeth, and bade her show 
it to none save Stanley, and to rely upon him for aid. 
Him, therefore, she now petitions for soldiers and captains— 
Still denied by Stanley, she begs him for love of God tau 
have pity on her. Only three days before Richard hac_ 
sent to her 

“A batchelor and a bold baron, 
| A Doctor of Divinitye”, 
to beg her to become his love, and he would poison heer- 
wife, and his son and heir as well. She would rath 
be burned than consent. Stanley still asserts his loyal@ _ 
and Bessy now brings forward her strongest argume- — 
His loyalty will avail him nothing, for Richard has hie 
self made known to her his purpose to hang or beheamı 
all the lineage of the Stanleys and the Talbots. Let Lz 
avert the danger by uniting with his brother, Sir Je 
Savage. his sister's son, and Sir Gilbert Talhot, all of wham - 
can bring great forces into the field. Stanley contin z=_ 
obdurate. sure that Richard cannot intend to betray ai” 
Unsuccessful in all her appeals. Bessy falls in a swoon. — . 

And now Stanley confesses to her, when she recovers— 
that he has but been trying her to see if she feigned. He 3 
has himself harbored thoughts of the same kind. They 
now take counsel together. Letters are written, with € 
Bessy acting as scribe, to Lord Strange. Sir William Stanley, 
Sir John Savage. and Sir Gilbert. Talbot, and these are 
despatched by Humphry Brereton, Stanley's esquire. All 
agree to meet Stanley in London. Brereton returns to 
Stanley. whom he finds walking in a garden with Richard. 
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himself on Richmond’s side he orders that Strange be 
executed at once. The intercession of Sir William Har- 
rington, who begs that Strange be preserved till after the 
battle, when all the Stanleys will be in Richard's power, 
is of no avail. Strange’s head is already upon the block, 
when Richard’s ranks begin to break on every side, and 
the exigency of the situation enables Harrington to rescue 
Strange. 
The battle rages and Richard’s men begin to flee 


“When King Richard that sight did see, 

In his heart hee was never soe woe: — 
‘I pray you, my merry men, be not away, 
For upon this field will I like a man dye; 

For I had rather dye this day 
Than with the Standley prisoner to be 
Harrington urges the king to mount and save his life, 
but Richard answers, 


“(rive me my battle axe in my hand; 
I make a vow to myld Mary that is so bright, 
I will dye the king of merry England’ ”. 
And thus he falls among his enemies, the crown hewed 
. from his head and his brains beaten out. In Leicester 
his corpse is viewed by the amiable Bessy who welcomes 
it with the remark, 
“How like you the killing of my brethren dear 
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Welcome, gentle uncle, home’ ”. 


She is then married to Richmond, and Sir William Stanley 
crowns them both. 

The chief interest of this piece lies in the proof it 
affords that Richard's story appealed very early to the 
popular imagination and hecame subject to its shaping 
influence. Outside of the chronicles it appears first in the 
most. popular form of literature, the ballad. Whether the 
song was originally composed by Brereton or not, that. it 
was subjected to repeated changes by those who recited 
and copied it is clear as well from its contents, as from 
the variations in the two extant versions. A comparison 
with the chronicles is hardly necessary, the ground idea 
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that the conspiracy owed its origin to Elizabeth being so 
palpably impossible as to make any other departure from 
history entirely natural. It is sufficient to note that the 
popular hate of Richard is shown in the unrelenting nature 
here ascribed to him, and in the taunt of the lady Bessy: 
While the popular favor for Richmond is shown by his 
appeal — contrary to: the chronicle — to be allowed to 
lead the van. Both these traits recur in the most popular 
of the dramas, The True Tragedy of Richard III. 


II. A Mirror for Magistrates. 

The purpose of this epoch-marking work, the first 
edition of which appeared in 1559, and the reason for its 
titie_ are thus plainly set fort in the Introduction addressed 
"Do all the Nobilitie, and All other in Office”. Upon the 
Mizagistrates of a realm depend its weal or woe. If the 
Mir gristrates be good the people cannot be ill. They stand 
1 CGod’s place before their people, and should show the 
2©tributes of God, and notably justice. “What a foule 
S*teimme were it for any nowe to take vpon them the name 
“<i office of God, and in their doings to shew themselues 
d@vils? God cannot of justice, but plague suche shameless 
P©Ssumption and hipocrisie, and that with shamful death, 
O8Seases, or infamye. How he hath plagued euil rulers 
from time to time, in other nations, you may see gathred 
™ Bochas’ [Boccaceio's] boke intituled; The fall of 

Pinces, translated into English by Lydgate (a monke 
Of the abbey of Bury in Suff.) How he hath delt with 
Pome of our countreymen, your auncestoure, for sundry 
Vices not yet left, this boke named A Mirrour for 

Magistrates. shall in part plainlye set forth before your 

eyes... For here, as in a mirror or loking glasse, you 
Shal se if any vice be found, how the like hath ben 
punished in other heretofore, wherby admonished, I trust 
it will bee a good occasione to moue men to the soner 
amendment. This is the chief end why this booke is set 
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on Hastings. No new poems on this period were added 
in the various editions till 1610, when in Robert Niccols’s 
edition appeared The Two Princes and Richard III 
(replacing Segar’s poem). These, as post-Shakesperean, 
do not concern us. 

These legends, with the single exception of Bucking- 
ham’s Complaint, have no claim to be called poetry. 
Nor are they studies of character. They are nearly all 
mere biographies in verse, keeping generally close to their 
chronicle sources. but deviating sufficiently to indicate in 
places a decided advance in the Richard-saga, and in 
some of the episodes connected with Richard’s story. 

The citations in the following accaunt are made from 
the edition of Haslewood, 1815: 


1. How King Henry the sixte, a vertuous Prince, 
was after many other miseries, eruelly murdered 
in the Tower of London, the 22 of May, Anno 1471. 


In this legend the only statement of importance to 
our purpose is contained in strophe 38. 

For there mine onely sonne not thirteene yeares of age, 

Was tanc. and murdered straight by Edward in his rage: 


And’ shortly I my selfe, to stint all furder strife, 
Stabde with his brother's bloudy blade in prison lost my life”. 


Here the expression “to stint all.furder strife’ points 
to Hall as the source. who has (p. 303) “Poore kyng 
Henry ... was now- in the Tower of London, spoyled of 
his life... by Richard duke of Gloucester (as the con- 
stant fame ranne) which. to thintent that King Edward 
his brother. should he clere out of all secret suspicion of 
sodain inuasion, murthered the said kyng with a dagger”. 
Fabyan (p. 662) has simply “was stykked with a dagger. 
by the handes of the duke of Gloucester”. “Murdered 
straight by Edward in his rage” does not. -perhaps, 
necessarily mean by Edward personally, a statement made 
by none of the chronicles. 
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step-daughter of the Duke of Burgundy, to which the king 
would not agree. So 
45 
“face to face we fell at flat deflaunce 
But were appeased by frends of our aliaunce”. 


But the marriage was dashed, whereat when Clarence’s 
servant spoke his mind his enemies charged him falsely 
with an attempt to compass Edward’s death by sorcery. 
The servant was condemned and put to death. 


47 
“This flerd my hart, as foulder doth the heath: 
So that I could not but exclame and cry, 
Agaynst so great and open iniury. 


48 

For this I was commaunded to the tower, 
The king my brother was so cruel harted, 
And when my brother Richard saw the hower 
Was come, for which his hart so sore had smarted, 
He thought it best take time before it parted: 

For he endeuoured to attayne the crowne, 

From which my life must nedes ‘haue held him downe. 


49 
For though the king within a while had died, 
As nedes he must, he surfayted so oft, 
I must haue had his children in my guyde, 
So Richard should besyde the erowne haue coft: 
This made him ply the while the wax was soft, 
To finde a meane to bringe me to an ende, 
For realm-rape spareth nevther kin nor frend. 


50 
And whan hee sawe how reason can asswage 
Through length of time my brother Edward's ire, 
\ With forged tales hee set him newe in rage, \ 
Till at the last they did my death conspire: ' 3 
‘ And though my truth sore troubled their desire, 
For all the world did knowe mine innocence, 


Yet they agreede to charge mee with offence”. 


A seeret quest within the Tower followed the wishes of 
Clarenee’s brothers and condemned him to death. 
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hym so entendynge, whither the same Duke of Clarence 
hadde kepte him true to his nephew the yonge king, or 
enterprised to be kyng himselfe. But of al this pointe is 
there no certaintie, and whoso diuineth vppon conjectures 
maye as wel shote farre as to short” (cf. p. 79). 

This passage as found in Hall was evidently (cf. 
strophes 48 and 49) the primary source of the representation 
in the legend, but this goes far beyond More. Richard is 
here not merely the “helper furth’” of Clarence’s death, 
he is the actual causer of Clarence’s condemnation, for 
Edward's waning wrath is fanned by him with “forged 
tales”. A still farther advance makes Richard the actual 
murderer, attempting with his own hands to strangle his 
brother with a string, and failing, drowning him, with the 
assistance of his followers, in the butt of malmesey. 
Another crime has thus become firmly attached to Richard's 
name. 

That this was, even before the Mirror for Magis- 
trates, already the accepted view among the people. we 
have at least one sign. Hall copied More's statement 
from the Hardyng continuation without any other than 
merely verbal change, and the addition, “but this coniecture 
afterwarde toke place (as fewe dooe) as you shall perceiue 
hereafter” (p. 342), by which addition he apparently means 
to say that subsequent events made it apparent that 
Richard had even while his brother was alive desired the 
crown: and to indicate his belief that Richard did have 
something to do in helping his brother to his death. But 
in the Index of Hall’s chronicle we find the following 
under “Richard”. — “He put to death hys brother duke 
of Clarence, 380°. Now the passage on p. 380 has nothing 
to say of Richard. It is the passage copied by Hall from 
Polidore Vergil (cf. p. 142) in which Vergil points out 
that the death of Edward's children was due to their 
father’s crimes, first by his perjury at York. “And after- 
ward by the death of the duke of Clarence his brother. 
he incurred (of likelyehod) the great displeasure toward 
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3. Howe King Edward the fourth through his sur- 

feting and vntemperate life, sodaynly dyed in the 

middest of his prosperity, the nynth of Aprill, 
Anno 1483. 


This legend differs in character from the others, in that 
it is not a biography, but a lyric poem in seven strophes, 
devoted to the theme: . 


“What is it to trust to mutability? 
Sith that in this world nothing may endure”. 


Edward points to his great prosperity, and marks its con- 
trast to his sudden death, with the verse that forms the 
refrain of each strophe. 


“Et ecce nune in pulvere dormio”. 


The few events of Edward's life that are mentioned are 
confined to his fortifying and strengthening of various 
towns and castles. and are of no importance to this study. 
They do not appear to he drawn from the chronicles. 


4. Howe Syr Anthony Woduile Lord Riuers and 

Scales, Gouernour of Prince Edward. was with his 

Nephue Lord Richard Gray and other causelesse 
imprisoned and cruelly murdered, Anno 1483. 


After some introductory strophes, Rivers announces 
the usual theme, “How false and cumbrous worldly honors 
are”. with the specific addition, 

“How tyrauntes suffered and not queld in time, 

Doe cut thevr throates that suffer them to clime”. 


The cause of his fall was “the abuse and scorning of 
God's ordinaunce” in that he and his kinsmen, raised to 
power by King Edward. had not married as God bade, 
hut “wedded wiues for dignity and landes”. He relates 
the anger of Clarence and Warwick, and the resulting 
death of his father and brother. When the realm became 
quiet and the queen was blest with children, 


Events follow as narrated in the chronicle, the hypc 
critical friendliness, the securing of the inn-keys, tha 
startled awakening of Rivers. An addition appears & 
River's dream: 

68 
“T saw a riuer stopt with stormes of winde, 
Wheare through a swan, a bull, and bore did passe, 
Fraunching the fysh and fry, with teath of brasse, 
The riuer dryde vp saue a litle streame, 
Which at the last did water all the reame. 
69 
Me thought this streame did drown the eruell bore 
In litle space, it grew so deepe and brode: 
But hee had kilde the bull and swan before: 
Besides all this I sawe an ougly tode 
Crall towarde mee, on which mee thought I trode: 
But what became of her, or what of mee. 
My sodayne waking woulde not let mee see”. 


Rivers is arrested, the conspirators hasten to Stony St. 
ford to the king, and there Gray, Vaughan and H za 
meet the same fate as the earl. Returned to Northampt - 
77 

“There, loe! duke Richard made himselfe protector 

Of king and realme, by open proclamation, 

Though neyther king nor queene were his elector, 

Thus hee presumde by lawles vsurpation”. 


Then follows the episode of the dish. Sent north 
different castles the victims are finally united at Pomfre~ 
where Ratcliffe puts them to death, with Vaughan cryin 
out “This tyrant Glocester is the gracelesse G.”. 
“In part, I graunt, 1 well deserued this, 
Because I causde not spedy execution 
Bee done on Richard, for that murder of his, 
When first hee wrought king Henrie’s close confusion: 
Not for his brother's hatefull persecution: 
These cruell murders painfull death deserued, 
Which had hee suffred, many had ben preserued”. 


The legend in general follows closely the chronicle 
account. It is noteworth here chiefly for its corroboration 
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the preparation of these legends, though his work appears 
to be responsible for nothing in them. 


5. How the Lord Hastings was betrayed, by 

trusting too much to his cuill counsaylour Catesby, 

and vilanously murdered in the Tower of London 

by Richard Duke of Glocester, the 13 of June, 
Anno 1483. 


Hastings, determined to warn others from that which 
wroght his fall, is ready to yield up his fame as martyred 
saint, and reveal how 


| “Mens vniustice wreaked but God’s iust ire, 
And by wrong end, turned wreake to iustice hire: 
! O iudgements iust, by uniustice iustice dealt, 


| Who doubts of mee may learne, the truth who felt”. 


He was Edward’s staff and joy, winning his favor by 
serving his lust with lovely women. Thus “God’s sharpe 
wrath I. purchast, my iust woe”. Clinging to Edward 
always, he with him fought against Warwick, and when 
flight became necessary, fled with him to Holland, through 
all the dangers caused by the ships of the Easterlings. 
Returned to England. he fought for Edward in three bloody 
fields. At Tewkesbury 


27 
“My furious force, there forc’d perforce, to yeelde 
The traytour foe”. 


And there when Prince Edward, produced by Crofts, had 
made bold answer to the king and been smitten by the 
gauntlet, him 
29 
“(larence, Glocester. Dorcet and I Hastings slue: 
The guylt whereof wee shortly all did rue. 
30 
Clarence, as Cyrus, drowned in bloud-like wyne, 
Dorcet I furthered to his speedy pyne, 
Of mee, my selfe am speeking president, 
Nor easier fate the bristled boare is lent: 
Our bloude have payd the vengeaunce of our guilt, 
His fryed bones shall broyle for bloud he spilt”. 
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“tyme and truth agree 
T’engraue by fame in strong eternity”. 


The legend follows closely the account of Hall, often, 
as in the council scene, being little more than a verse 
paraphrase embellished with reflections in extenso. Ina 
few points the author varies from his authority. Thus, 
naturally perhaps, a more prominent part is assigned to 
Hastings in the battle of Tewkesbury than was his, and 
Hastings’ part as assistant to Edward in. his lust is 
emphasized, where the original merely suggests his com- 
panionship with Edward in his evil pursuits — “lord 
Hastynges, against whome the quene especially grudged 
for the fauoure that the king bare hym, and also she 
thoughte hym familier with the kynge in wanton com- 
paignie” (Hall, p. 344). :The author misses the reason for 
Richard’s departure from the council, which was not, as 
here stated, that he was not. yet fully persuaded to put 
Hastings to death, but that he might convey the impression 
that only during the interval had he learned of Hastings’ 
“treason”. 


® 
6. The Complaynt of Henry Duke of Buckinghan. 


Buckingham appears to warn those who trust too 
much to high honours, or seek to rule at court, and wisely 
weigh not how to wield the care. Born of noble ancestors, 
whose fate he relates, he was when Edward died a prince 
without a peer. 

8 
"Ay me. then I began that hatefull yeere, 
To compasse that which I haue bought so deere: 
I bare the swinge, I and that wretched wight: 
The duke of (slocester, that Richard hight”, 


For he joined with Richard to accomplish their secret 
plans. 
9 
“What hee thought best, to mee so seemde the same, 
My selfe not bent so much for to aspyre, 
As to fulfill that greedy duke’s desyre”. 


51 
If neyther loue, kinred, ne knot of bloud, 
His owne allegaunce to his prince of due, 
Nor yet the state of trust, wherein hee stoode, 
The world’s defame, nor nought could forme him true, 
Those gyltles babes, could they not make him rue? 
Nor could theyr youth, nor innocence withall 
Moue him from reauing them, theyr life, and all?” 


But nought could move Richard; his heart was stone. 
Having accomplished all that he willed, and begun to 
realize the treason he had wrought, 


53 
“Then seemde hee first to doubt and drede vs all, 
And mee in chiefe, whose death all meanes he might, 
He sought to worke by malice and by might. 
54 
Such heapes of harme vpharbard in his brest, 
With enuious hart my honour to deface, 
And knowing hee, that I, which wotted best. 
His wretched dryfts, and all his wretched case, 
If euer sprang within mee sparke of grace, 

Must nedes abhorre him and his hatefull race: 
Now more and more can cast mee out of grace. 
55 
Which sodayne chaunge, when I, by secret chaunce 
Had well percieude, by proofe of enuious frowne, 

And saw the lot that did mee to aduaunce 
Him to a king, that sought to cast mee downe, 
To late it was to linger any stowne, 
Sith present choise lay cast before myne eye: 
To worke his death, or, I my selfe to dye. 
57 
Which heauy choyse so hastened mee to chose, 
That I in part agrieude at his disdayne, 
In part to wreake the dolefull death of those 
Two tender babes, his sely nephewes twayne, 
By him, alas, commaunded to be slayne, | 
With paynted chere humbly before his face, 
Strayght tooke my leaue, and roade to Brecknocke place”. 


But fortune turned against Buckingham. The soldiers 
he had raised deserted him. Like Camillus, Scipio, Mil- 
ciades [sic!] and Hannibal, he was abandoned by his 


102 

“And after that, let shame and sorrowes griefe 
Feede forth thy yeares continually in woe, 
That thou maist lieue in death, and dye in life, 
And in this sort forwaylde and weried so, 
At last thy ghost to part thy body fro: 

This pray I, Joue, and with this later breath, 

Vengaunce I aske vpon my cruell death”. 


Then with a final outcry against fortune Buckingham 
ceases, with the words that summarize his life, 


“Who reckless rules, right soone, may hap to rue”. 


The view of Buckingham here given is in general 
that of More and Hall. An attempt is made, however, to 
make more definite than More had succeeded in doing the 
motive for Buckingham’s revolt against Richard. An 
entirely new thought appears, namely, that the first impulse 
to dissension came from Richard’s own guilty apprehension 
of the harm that might befall him if Buckingham with 
his full knowledge of his crimes should ever turn against 
him. The thought is worthy of Sackville, revealing his 
knowledge of human nature. The guilty soul, conscious 
of its own treachery, fears the like treachery in others, 
even its own accomplices. This apprehension leads to a 
determination to overthrow Buckingham so that harm may 
be out of his power, and the determination shows itself 
in words of disdain. Nothing is said of Buckingham’s 
request for the Earl of Hereford’s lands, which, in More, 
is represented as the cause of the “spitefull and minatory 
words” that fill Buckingham with hatred and mistrust. 

To this the author adds a second motive, Buckingham’s 
abhorrence of the murder of the princes. 

“In part agrieude at his disdayne, 

In part to wreake the dolefull death of those 

Two tender babes” 
Buckingham determines on rebellion. This second motive 
is adopted from the speech added by Hall to More’s 
story — which gives no hint of such a motive — in which 
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real cause of Buckingham’s rebellion is found not in the 
reception of his request by Richard, nor in his pride and 
envy of Richard, urged on by the bishop of Ely, but in 
his horror at the tyrannical murder of the princes and his 
determination to avenge them. The reflex of the blackening 
of Richard that was shown in representing Richmond as an 
angel of light undergoes here a further extension in the 
person of Buckingham. 


7. How Collingbourne was cruelly executed for 
making a foolish rhyme. 

The legend has for its complaint that poetry has lost 
the freedom that it owned of yore. No tyrant suffers 
unavenged that his faults should be touched upon, and a 
tyrant was Richard, as Collingbourne found to his cost. 
His purpose was a good one, he had meant only to reform 
the wicked subjects of his rhyme. 

35 

“I neuer meant the king or counsayl harme, 

Unles to wish them safty were offence: 

Agaynst theyr powre J neuer lifted arme, 

Nor pen, nor tongue, for any ill pretence: 

The ryme I made, though rude, was sound in sence, 

For they therein, whom I so fondly named, 
So ruled all that they were foule defamed”. 


The legend needs to be noted here only because it 
adopts entirely the account of Hall, according to which 
Collingbourne was exccuted tyrannously for the rhyme alone. 
Fabyan had correctly stated that Collingbourne “was caste 
for sondry treasons: & for a ryme”. Later Holinshed and 
Stow showed this in fuller detail (cf. p. 219). That 
Fabyan was used as well as Hall is shown by the account 
of the execution, which is not in Hall. The legend thus 
reveals the determination of the time to blacken Richard 
as much as possible, and admit nothing that could tell in 
his favor. 
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3. Grafton’s Chronicle was also used. This is seen 
in “The Shewe of the Coronation” (p. 184) the order of 
which is detailed as follows: 


Trumpetts 

Choristers 

Singing-men 

Praebendaries 

Bishopps 

Cardinall 

Heralds 

Aldermen of London 

Esquires, Knights, Noblemen 

Gilt spurs borne by the Earle of Huntingdon 

St Edward's stafe. Earle of Bedford 

The point of ¥ sword naked. E. of Northumberland 

The great mace. Lord Stanly 

Two naked swordes, E. of Kent, L. Lovell 

The grete scepter. Duke of Suffolke 

The ball wth the crosse. E. of Lincolne 

The sword of estate. E. of Surrey 

Three togather. The Kinge of heralds 

The Maior of London with a mace on the right hand the 
gentleman usher on the left hand, 

The King’s erowne. Duke of Norfolke 

The Kinge under a canopy betwixt two Bishopps 

The Duke of Buckingham wt a white staffe caringe up 
the King’s traine 

Noblemen 

The Queen's scepter 

The white dove wth a white rod 

The Queene’s crowne 

The Queene wth a circlet on her head under a Canop 

The Lady Margaret bearinge up the Queene’s traine 

A Troupe of Ladies 

Knights and Esquires 

Northren Souldiers well armed. 


While the procession is advancing it is commented 1 
and explained by a “Civis” to a stranger “Hospes”, 
is visiting the city. 

A description of the coronation procession first app 
in the Hardyng continuation. and was copied by 
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significance might, of course, have easily been added 
by Legge himself, but as it appears otherwise in 
Grafton alone, its presence may be regarded as cumula- 
tive proof of the use of Grafton. 

“Choristers”, “singing-men” and “Praebendaries”’ pro- 
bably came from Grafton. In none of the chronicles 
do they appear in the description of the coronation. 
But Grafton’s “and forthwith there came up before 
the King & the Queene bothe priests and clarkes, 
that song most delectable and excellent musick” seems 
a more likely ground for the insertion than Hall's 
statement that after the king and queen had taken 
their: seats in the abbey “diuerse songes” were 
“solemply songe”. 

That Grafton was, however, not the only authority 

used for the Shewe of the Procession is proved by 
the inclusion of the “Northren Souldiers well armed”, 
who are mentioned in Hall and Holinshed, but not 
in Grafton or More. 
4. This case, with others mentioned below, proves 
that in addition to the Hardyng continuation and Grafton, 
Legge used Hall or Holinshed or both of them. Which 
of the two he used, or whether he did use both it seems 
impossible to determine, for aside from the cases mentioned 
in 2 and 3 there appears to be nothing in the play for 
which there are not at least two.authorities. In Hall and 
Holinshed, and not in Grafton. are 

p. 184 “Northren Souldiers well armed”; 

216 Richard's oration, many lines of which are 
direct. translations of lines in Hall and Holin- 
shed, but not in Grafton, who abridged the 
speech as he found it in Hall; 

217 Henry’s speech, of which the same thing, in 
less degree, is true: 

218 Henry’s prayer. 

Thus there is sufficient proof that Legge drew from 

one of these two or both. 
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The sole argument going to show that on a given 
oceasion Hall and not Holinshed or Grafton was used is 
that in the arrests made by Gloucester at Stony Stratford 
(p. 148) Hawte is mentioned — “proditorem patriae per- 
fide voco Haute simul”. In the corresponding passages 
of the four chronicles Hawte is mentioned by Hall alone. 
More and Holinshed do not speak of Hawte at all; but 
unfortunately for our purpose Grafton mentions his name 
later when speaking of the execution of those arrested on 
this occasion. Hence the proof is not absolute for the 
use of Hall, for Legge may have transferred the name 
from that passage. When however Legge’s customary 
faithfulness to the immediately related passage is considered, 
it remains very probable that the mention here of Hawte 
is an indication of the use of Hall. 

For other passages which have no basis in Holinshed 
Grafton always stands beside Hall. Thus either Hall or 
Grafton may have been authority for 

p. 140 Buckingham’s message to Richard (mentioned 

in a later passage by More and Holinshed); 

149 Gloucester’s words “Eduardus en rex ete.”; 

153 The Queen’s speech (as shown by the parenthesis 
in it, which corresponds to the arrangement of 
Hall and Grafton, not that of More and Hol- 
inshed); 

160 The mention of Northampton; 

162 Gloucester’s speech — arrest of Stanley, York 
and Ely; 

169 Postponement of coronation to Nov. 2. 

174 “Burdetti — cui quod jocatus est” (the word 
jocatus points to the explanation in Hall and 
Grafton only); 

177 The presence of the bishops with Richard (from 
the Hardyng Con.); 

190 The speech of Brakenbury from “jugulare 
eivem” (from Pol. Vergil); 

200 Richard’s lament for his son. 
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For the exclusive use of Holinshed in any given passage 
there is no proof. Where Hall fails, Grafton always has 
the same passage. Thus to either Holinshed or Grafton 
may be due 

p. 143 Buckingham’s order “praeite etc.” (which here 

appears before the greeting to the king, as in 
Holinshed, Grafton and More, not after it, as 
in Hall): 

145 “Packs and coffers” in stage direction; 

151 et seq. The scene with the Queen (probably; 
as the word “recidiva” in the speech of the 
queen 151, 2, appears to correspond rather with 
the “recidiuation” of More, Holinshed and 
Grafton than the “resiluacion” of Hall and the 
Hardyng Con.); 

153 The birth of the prince in prison (from More’s 
Latin, first appearing in Rastell’s ed. 1557 and 
so not in Hall); 

156—158 The temptation of Buckingham and his 
agreement with Richard (from More’s Latin); 

180 Richard’s speech in court of King’s Bench 
(from More’s Latin). 

‘If either Hall or Holinshed was not used that one \~ 
probably Holinshed, which appeared in the latter half «~ 
the vear before Legge’s play was produced, if 1579 be t Ya 
earliest date. The composition of this may well hau. 
begun at an carlier period. 

The foregoing section will have made clear that. 
the analysis of the play the reference of passages to ME <5 
or Polidore Vergil is a reference to the original nd 7 
the immediate source, and the same may be the case v2 
references to Hall. 

Analysis of the Play. 


Citations from Seneca are made from the edition of Leo, 
Berlin, 1879. 


The argument of the first actio covers the period fro 72 
the death of Edward IV to the condemnation of Shore * 
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nobles’ scorn of her birth, and the death of her father 
and brother. brought about by Clarence. The establishment 
of her kindred about the prince caused yet more dissension, 
and again the fates brought disaster in the death of her 
husband. 


Nec tristis haec contenta peste sors fuit 
prius malum majoris est gradus mali 
Exhalat aegrotum maritus spiritum, 

et fata rumpunt regis impia manu 
saevae sorores, invident virum mihi 
mortale fatis luditur genus. sibi 
spondere quiquam non potest tam stabile 
fortuna quod non versit anceps. sordida 
manet domus tantum beata, dum timet 
Virtus ruinas magna. 


ef. Her. Fur. 208—9: 


finis alternis mali 
gradus est futuri. 


Her. Fur. 181: 
durae peragunt pensa sorores. 
Oct. 925—6: 


Regitur fatis mortale genus 
nec sibi quisquam spondere potest 
firmum et stabile. 


Her. Fur. 199—200: 


humilique loco sed certa sedet 
sordida parvae fortuna domus: 
alte virtus animosa cadit. 


Now the young prince is on his way to London to be 
crowned, a new cause for fear, for even if no dauger 
threatens from without, from the house of Lancaster, there 
may yet be danger within. 

The cardinal seeks to comfort her, but she rejects his 
consolation. She has good cause to fear, for, following 
the advice of many — an advice given at Gloucester's 
instigation, according to the argument — she has deprived 
the prince of a large train, in order not to renew the 
ancient enmity healed at Edward’s bedside. Thus she may 
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The scene ends with another insistence upon the theme 
with which it opened. 
Timere didicit quisquis excelsus stetit, 
rebusque magnis alta clauditur quies. 
Auro venenum bibitur ignotum casae 


humili malum, ventisque cunctis cognita 
superba summo tecto nutant culmine. 


This is from Thyestes 447 et seq.: 
dum excelsus steti 
nunquam pavere destiti atque ipsum mei 
ferrum timere lateris . ae ae ae ae 
. scelera non intrant casas, 
venenum in auro bibitur — 
and Octavia 890 et seq.: 
bene paupertas 
humili tecto contenta latet 
quatiunt altas saepe procellas 
aut evertit Fortuna domos. 

As for the facts of the scene. they correspond almost 
exactly to the chronicle. There is, however, no statement 
there that Rivers dismissed all Edward’s soldiers. More 
and his copyists state that the prince was being brought 
up “with a sober company”, and there was in fact a train 
of two thousand soldiers. The scene itself is not in the 
chronicle, where the archbishop of Canterbury first comes 
to the queen to obtain the duke of York. 

The view of Richard is not quite clear. He is am- 
bitious and he hates the queen. It is directly stated, too, 
as in the Mirror for Magistrates that he was the cause 
of Clarence’s death. But it does not appear whether this 
was in pursuance of a purpose to obtain the throne. The 
statement of the argument, while not necessarily inconsis- 
tent with this view, would seem to indicate that Richard’s 
purpose was first definitely conceived after the death of 
Edward. But at all events, Richard appears as a man 
Whose hatred for the queen’s kin and whose ambition she 
has long known and feared. He has not hesitated to 
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lownfall of his master, which, he clearly sees, Gloucester's 
imbition is destined to bring about. 

The action again shifts to London, where the queen 
receives the news of the disaster to her kinsmen, and holds 
‘onference with the Archbishop of York. The scene is a 
rood example of Legge’s dramatic method. So far as the 
facts are concerned the scene follows closely the paragraph 
of More which is its basis, and as usual little is omitted, 
even of the minor details. Where More puts words into 
the mouths of the characters, Legge translates them into 
his Latin. But the form and manner of the scene are 
wholly Senecan. In the anguish and unrest of the queen 
the author saw a close resemblance to the condition of 
unhappy Phaedra, after the rejection of her suit to Hippo- 
Iytus. Accordingly, the scene is modelled upon that of 
Seneca, so far as the differing circumstances allow. The - 
moment chosen for presentation is that of the arrival of 
the Archbishop at the sanctuary. He is met by an ancilla, 
corresponding to the nutrix of Phaedra, who bewails the 
evils that have fallen upon the house of York. 

Quis est malorum finis? heu! heu! quam diu 
Regina vieta luctibus diris gravat? 

Quae possidet ferox Erinnis Regiam. 

Tortos vel angues Megara crudelis vibrans 


Luectumque majorem prior luctus vocat 
Et vix malis Regina tantus sufficit. 






















icilla then relates to the Archbishop, as the nutrix 
he chorus of Phaedra, the state of the unfortunate 


l ans honore antistes Eboracensium 

Jiros tibi renovare me casus jubre 

vam Luna fessis suaserat, 

neca nox horreret, amisso die 

aula, vinculis Riverium 

remi et Graium nepotem: tum locus 

incipem capiat, tenere neminem. 
paterent tanta reginae mala, 

more concitus subito stupet, 

(hen) Inbante membra spiritu 


Zn 
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Postquam trementes misera vires colligit, 
en, talibus mox astra pulsat vocibus 

O dura fata parcite . 

Non sustinet labante mox collo caput 
Largo madescunt imbre profusae genae 
cor triste magnis aestuat doloribus, 
cultum decorum regiae vestis procul 
removet, et eximii rubores muricis 
Quieta nunquam constat, hue, illuc, fugit, 
tolli jubet iterumque poni corpora. 

Et semper impatiens sui status, cito 
mutatur, et coelum quaerelis verberat. 


Compare with this the nutrix’s description of Phaedra. 
Phaed. 360 et seq.: 


Spes nulla tantum posse leniri malum, 
finisque flammis nullus insanis erit. 


erumpit oculis ignis et lassae genae 

lucem recusant, nil idem dubiae placet 

artusque varie iactat incertus dolor, 

nune ut soluto labitur moriens gradu 

et vix labante sustinet collo caput, 

nune se quieti reddit, et somni immemor, 

noctem querelis ducit; attolli iubet 

iterumque poni corpus et solvi comas 

rursusque fingi: semper impatiens siu 

mutatur habitus 

lacrimae cadunt per ora et assiduo genae 

rore irrigantur, qualiter Tauri iugis 

tepido madescunt imbre percussae nives. 
Sed en, patescunt regiae fastigia. 

reclinis ipsa sedis auratae toro 

solitos amictus mente non sana abnuit. 

Phaedra. Removete, famulae, purpura atque auro inlitas 

vestes, procul sit muricis Tyrii rubor. 

As the abode of Phaedra opens to reveal her and her 
servants hurrying to remove their mistress’s purple and 
gold-embroidered garments, so in Legge’s scene a curtain 
is drawn, revealing the queen in sanctuary with her 
daughters. while her servants are bringing her possessions 
in haste and heaping them up about her. 
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Regnique splendet majus inclyti decus. 
Urbs chara, salve tanta: nunquam gaudia 
post tot ruinas Asiae Argivis nunquam 
optata patriae regna et Argolicas opes 
cum bella post tam longa primi viserent. 
Vix hospiti tot lustra tam laetum tibi 
redditum licet tantis miser naufragiis 
ereptus esses dux Cephalenius parant 
Quam crescit amissae voluptas patriae 
hospes diu postquam carebas, et suos 
negant aspectus longum iter mihi. 


Cf. Agam. 782—5: 


Tandem revertor sospes ad patrios lares 
o cara salve terra tibi tot barbarae 
dedere gentes spolia, tibi felix diu 
potentis Asiae Troia summisit manus. 


and Thy. 404—409: 


Optata patriae tecta et Argolicas opes 

miserisque summum ac maximum exulibus bonum, 
tractum soli natalis et patrios deos 

(si sunt tamen di) cerno, Cyclopum saevas 

turres, labore maius humano decus, 

celebratra iuveni stadia. 


Gloucester shows his devotion to the prince, with words 
corresponding to those put in his mouth by Hall, — “saying 
to all men as he rode behold your prince and souereigne 
Lord”. 


Eduardus en rex vester, 0 cives mei, 
honore fulgens regio en potens puer 
chare Britannis principem vides tuum 
virtute praestantem fidelis abdite. 


A soliloquy by Hastings follows, to impart the result of 
the first meeting of the council, the election of Gloucester 
to the protectorship and the taking of the great seal from 
the Archbishop of York, as recorded by More. Hastings 
exults that his enemies lie in prison at Pontefract, and 
prays that their death be near at hand. 

The rest of the fourth Actus is devoted to a repro- 
duction of More’s account of the meeting of the council 
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impulsa vela, maestaeque matris accipe 
infixa labris oscula infoelix tuis. 


cf. Troades 766—70: 


O dulce pignus, o decus lapsae domus 
summumque Troiae funus, o Danaum timor, 
genetricis o spes vana, cui demens ego 
laudes parentis bellicas, annos avi 

medios precabar, vota destituit deus. 


The “avi longas dies”, which in Andromache’s mouth 
have meaning, referring to the aged Priam, in Elizabeth's 
become absurd. She can hardly be supposed to refer to 
Richard duke of York. who was only forty-eight years old, 
when he perished at Wakefield, four years before Elizabeth 
became acquainted with his son: and Elizabeth's own 
father was dead. 

Nor is the speech as a whole well applied to the 
young prince, of whose safety the queen has at least sonre 
hope. It is a rare slip for Legge, who in general fits his 
borrowings well to his own necessities. 

The queen’s long wail continues, with an appeal to 
her son to suffer her tears, even if his noble soul prevent 
any of his own. She has been trained to weep by the 
death of Edward her lord, but when he died another 
Edward remained to take his place, and her kinsmen were 
by her side in power. Now they are overthrown. her 
brother lies in prison, and the king himself is in the 
custody of the dreaded Richard. In the loss of her second 
son the queen's last hope is gone. 


In hoe fuit una spes lapsae domus. 


The whole passage contains many similarities to the 
passage in the Troades. Thus 
an quiequid potest 
flebilius esse regis Eduardi nece 
is a reminiscence of. Tro. 784—5 


flebilius aliquid Hectoris magni nece 
muri videbunt: 
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only. he answers, which will forbid the prince your dea‘ 
What, cries Buckingham, will the queen's wrath urge 
her son so far? To Buckingham’s fearful question Cates 
replies with the crafty suggestion, Her dead son c 
work no injury. The duke stands aghast. Is then 1 
sole remedy the death of the prince? At once Cates 
brings his strongest batteries to bear. 

Vinci nisi scelere novo scelus nequit 

Quoddam scelus honestum necessitas facit 

Plagis tenetur capta dispositis fera 

Quasi vinculis uterqne servatur nepos 

levi peribunt Claudii nutu ducis 

periere jam jam, si tibi nunc consulas. 
With the first line cf. Agam. 115: 


per scelera semper sceleribus est iter. 


and Phaed. 721: 


scelere velandum est scelus. 
Lines 3 and 4 have their source in the passage mentio) 
above from the Thyestes. 

For Buckingham too there is danger. 
Glocestrium munit satelles clam ducere 
mores notat secretos excubitor tuos 
qualem tuorum minime falsam putes, 
adversus illum forte si quicquam pares 
Nihil timendum si vides, time tamen 
incerta multorum fides: constans nihil: 
Inimica crede cuncta: turbatus solet 
simulare multa vultus, et finget dolos 
Fratri Thvestes liberos eredens suos 
mistum suorum sanguinem genitor bibit. 


The statement concerning the spies is from More, 1 
manner of the warning Senecan. The last line is Thy. 9 

Buckingham is on the point of yielding. To rep 
of his share in bringing about the fate of the quee 
kinsmen would be cowardly. On the one side is the cert 
danger from the queen mother and the king: on the ot! 
the protection offered by the supreme power of Gloucest 
Catesby clinches his case with an argument. Buckingh 
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Quid nune agis Catesbeie? quin tibi consulas: 
nunc avoca actus animi, nune fraudes, dolos, 
Totum Catesbeium. . 


praeesse solus tu potes Lecestriae 
successor Hastingi: duces credent magis: 
bene est: pereat, ut nostra crescat gloria 
Infausta «dirus rumpat ensis viscera. 
Studere fingam Regulis durum nimis, 
flecti nec ulla pertinax posset prece. 


Here Catesby becomes in a certain degree the re- 
presentative of the Senecan Ulysses. cf. St. 613—14: 


nunc advova actus, anime, nunc fraudes, dolos, 
nune totum Vlixen. 


Why Legge preferred to represent Catesby as not 
going to Hastings is evident from Catesby’s speech: he 
found it more consistent with More’s statement that. Catesby, 
“fering lest their motions might with the lord Hastinges 
minishe his credence, wherunto onely al the matter lenid, 
procured the protectour hastely to ridde bim. And much 
the rather, for that he trusted by his deth to obtaine much 
of the rule that the lorde Hastinges bare in his countrey; 
the only desire whereof, was the allectiue that induced 
him to be partener and one specyall contriuer of al this 
horrible treson”. None of this comes to expression in 
Shakespeare, where the character of Catesby appears only 
in outline. He is the devoted follower and assistant of 
Richard, but of the purposes and motives that govern him 
nothing is said. 

In the following scene Stanley makes known to 
Hastings his fears as to the meaning of the separate councils. 
Hastings endeavors to calm his anxiety by telling him 
that his faithful friend Catesby is always at the other 
council. Stanley fears he may prove untrue, but Hastings 
declares his complete confidence in him. Again Stanley 
urges that they fly before it is too late. “Serum est cavendi 
tempus in mediis malis” (Thy. 487). But Hastings is 
confident that he stands in the highest favor with Richard 





In the composition of this scene was present a 
remembrance of the famous scene in the Phoenissae, in 
which Oedipus, bowed down by his woes and resolved on 
death is dissuaded by Antigone. Of verbal likenesses 
there are not many but they are sufficient to prove the 
connection. Cf. with the first lines above, Phoen. 217—17: 

me fugio, fugio conscium scelerum omnium 
pectus, manumgue hanc fugio, et hoc caelum et deos. 
quisquis mori jubet vitam dedit 
=ippears to be modelled on Phoen. 212: 
quidquid potest 
auferre cuiquam mors, tibi hoc vita abstulit 
zand Phoen. 304: 
ideoque leti quaero maturam viam 
morique propero — 


Seeleris novi mater prius natu[m] scelus, 





Which occurs in the conversation, is evidently modelled on 
Phoen. 269: 


scelerisque pretum maius accepi scelus, 











The close correspondence of thought in the two seenes is 
equally good proof of the connection. 

After the answer of his friend, Shaw perceives a 
throng of people approaching; it is the new king, Richard, 
On his way to Westminster Hall, where in the court of 
King’s Bench he intends to take upon himself the crown, 
“nd adress the lawyers. Shaw flees from the sight of the 
Citizens, while his friend enters to hear the words of 

ichard that he may report them to Shaw. 

Richard’s speech begins with a Senecan turn of More’s 
Words “declared to the audience, that he woulde take 
Ypon him the crowne in that place there, wher the king 
himself sitteth and ministreth the law; because he considred 
that it was the chiefest duety of a kyng to minister the 


lawes”, 
Juvabat Astreae locatum sedibus 


et hoc tribunali tremendo Minois 


Te 


i 


= \ Senecan fashion, related. 
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Command only what is right. Thus such lines of the 
Octavia as e. g. 


Oct, 459 Nero. Jussisque nostris pareant. 
Seneca. Justa impera: 
451 Nero. Fortuna nostra euneta permittit mihi 
454 Seneca. Id facere laus est quod decet, non quod licet 


are reflected in Legge's 


Tirell. An non decet mandaia Regis exequi? 
Braken. Nunquam decet jubere regem pessima. 


Verbal resemblances to Seneca are, however, mostly to 
tlhe speech of Eteocles in the Phoenissae. Legge's line 
regnare non vult esse qui inivsus timet, 
is Phoen. 654; and 
ars prima sceptri posse te invidiam pati 
is “1 mother expression of the same thought, changed in a 
Sitag-le word, from the speech of Lycus, Her. Fur. 353: 
ars prima regni est posse invidiam pati. 
Invis a nunquam imperia retinentur diu 
is E hoen. 660. 
More’s answer of Brakenbury “that he would neuer 
patte them to death to dye therefore is Senecanized into 
Sequar lubens, quocunque me fata vocant 
iM imitation of Oed. 296: 
Sed quo yocat me patria, quo Phoebus, sequar. 


The conclusion of the argument is Tyrell’s demand for 

keys. 

As regards the facts of the scene, More's story is 
followed, as always. But the entrance of Tyrell is not 
Preceded by any statement explanatory of his presence, 
“"e story of his selection by Richard to execute the 
Murder, which both in Shakespeare's play and the True 
Tragedy forms the occasion of a special scene, is 
Characteristically preserved by Legge to be afterwards, in 
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monstrum Procustes, tune mactasti tuos? 
6 terra, coelum, moestumque regnum Tartari, 
scelus videtis triste? etc. 
The long passage is compounded in imitation of various bits 
m Seneca: of which Thyestes’ lament over the bodies 
of his two sons slain by their uncle, and Hippolytus’s ery 
of horror when Phaedra’s criminal design is made plain 
to him, are the most important: ef. Thy. 1006—16 and 
P haed. 671—81. The close of Brakenbury’s speech is taken 
from the passage which Hall inserted into More's narrative 
from Polidore Vergil, and corresponds to the words, "To 
Murther a man is much odious, to kyll a woman, is in 
7™/a.nner vonatural, but to slaie and destroye innocent babes, 
“= young enfantes, the whole world abhorreth, and the 
foud from the earth crieth, for vengaunce to all mightie 
“S$ od... a las what will he do to other that thus shame- 
frally murdereth his awne bloud without cause or desert? 
* From wyll he saue when he slaith the poore lambes 
©<>reamitted to him in trust? now we se and behold y the- 
Bat cruel tyranny hath inuadyd the commonwealth, now 
Wee se that in him is neither hope of iustice nor trust of 
MRercie but abundance of erueltie and thrust of innocente 
SEoude” (Hall, p. 379). 
; With this exception of Brakenbury's part the scene 
'S a faithful transeript of More. Brakenbury’s presence 
Fr the scene has no foundation in the chronicle. In 
‘akespeare’s play he does not appear at all in this 
©mnection, and in the True Tragedy he takes himself 
at of the way after delivering up the keys. But this 
Scene is the climax of Legge’s play, and its proper handling 
Feguired — in Legge’s mind — an abundance of Senecan 
Thetorie. This could not well be assigned to the murderers, 
“nid Brakenbury was introduced to supply the need. Legge’s 
nt of the scene is highly significant of the entire 
“Ptificiality of the Senecan method. Shakespeare, who 
ise allows the murder to be related, felt as well as 
Legge the desirability of heightening the effectiveness of 





rather as personifications of certain passions than as 
individuals possessed of and governed by them, These 
passions are poured out in repeated monologue and dialogue. 
To their expression is added the expression of joy at the 
prospect or attainment of their satisfaction, of fear and 
anger at the prospect or arrival of failure. For as these 
passions strive toward satisfaction they meet with opposition. 
A faithful servant remonstrates against the purpose of 
Atreus, Jocasta endeavors to restrain Eteocles, the plans 
of Lycus are checked by Megara. Seneca strives to restore 
Nero to reason and yirtue, Thus the dramas are throughout 
dramas of emotion rather than action, dramas of which, 
to quote Fischer again, problems of feeling and processes 
of the soul form the real kernel. Yet, though the soul 
of the Senecan tyrant is affected by joy. and by fear and 
anger, its ruling passion is never in the slightest altered 
by them: and though opposed it is never swerved from 
its. direction. In other words, while the soul is always in 
Conflict it is never in conflict with itself. Conscience is 
Unknown in Seneca. Hence, there is no “poetic justice” 
in Seneca. The wicked passion is usually satisfied; and 
if not satisfied its punishment is wholly external. The 
Putraged Universal is never shown to be unbroken. 
Now the historical picture of Richard, both as colored 
by Polidore Vergil and as colored by More, presented 
#@eee a Richard with a conscience and punished by his 
f@mscience. That Richard became the Richard of the 
True Tragedy. a Faust, whose conscience drives him 
a repentance to which he cannot attain; and it 
the Richard of Shakespeare, on whom the universal 
©mesis wreaks complete revenge through the coward 
©Onscience that so afflicts him. But it is not the Richard 
Of Legge. Prominent as is the part of conscience in his 
Historical model, it is put wholly aside. Richard's one 
Passion is his from first to last, accompanied by joy, fear 
and anger, opposed by the passions and aims of others, 
but unchanging and unswerved. It knows no pity and 
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Subitio labantis ecce fortunae impetu 

quis non potentem cernit eversam domum ? 
Heu gnatus, heu primö unicus periit mens 
(6 dura fata, et lugubrem sortem nimis) 
qui clara patris regna sperat mortui. 

Ut ille magnt parvus armenti comes, 
primisque vixdum cornibus frontem gerens 
cervice subito celsus, et capite arduus 
gregem paternum ducit, et pecori imperat. 
O suave pignus, 6 decus domus 

Regalis, 6 Britanniae fumus [funus] tuae, 
Q patris heu spes vana, cui demens ego 
laudes Achillis bellicas, et Nestoris 

annos precabar. luce privavit deus. 
Nunquam potenti sceptra gestabis manu 
felix, Britanno jura nec populo dabis, 
Victasque gentes sub tuum mittes jugum. 
Non Franea subiges terga, non Scotos trahes 
in tua rebelles imperia sine gloria 

jacebis alto clausus in tumulo miser. 


The first two lines are from Med. 431—2: 


O dura fata semper et sortem asperam, 
clim saevit et cum parcit ex aequo malam! 


ef. also Tr. 1056: 


O dura fata, saeva miseranda horrida! 


With the lines on Fortune cf. Ag. 56—64, 71—2: 


o regnorum magnis fallax 
Fortuna bonis, in praecipiti 
dubioque locas nimis excelsos: 
nunquam placidam sceptra quietem 
certumve sui tenuere diem: 

alia ex aliis cura fatigat 
vexatque animos nova tempestas. 
non sie Libycis syrtibus aequor 
furit alternos volvere fluctus 

ut praecipites regum casus 
Fortuna rotat. 


cf. also Her. Fur. 524, Tr. 259 et seq., Oed. 11, et al., 
Thy. 597 et sey. The idea is the most prominent one in 
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capture of Buckingham. All the details are from Hall's 
account. 

A messenger now appears with the news of Buck- 
ingham’s capture through the treachery of Banister. Richard 
greets the news with savage joy. 

Si non fides me sacra regno continent, 
tentabo mea stabilire sceptra sanguine, 
et regna duro saevus imperio regam. 
Nunc ergo dux poenas gravissimas luat. 
Obrumpat ensis noxium tristis caput, 
nullamque pene carnifex reddat moram, 
Regnare nescit, odia qui timet nimis. 


With the last line cf. Phoen. 654: 
Regnare non vult esse qui invisus timet, 


and other passages cited on p. 302. The other lines are 
probably based on the following, from the passage inserted 
by Hall from Vergil. “But afterwarde euidentlie to all 
persones it appeared, that onely feare (whiche is not a 
maister long in office and in continual aucthoritie) and not 
justice, caused kynge Rycharde at that verie tyme to waxe 
better and amende his synneful life. for shortelie the 
goodnes of the man whiche was but payncted and fraudulent, 
sodainlie wexed coulde and vanished awaie (Hall p. 381)” 
Richard now turns his attention to the case of ] 
garet, formerly Countess of Richmond and now Lo 
Stanley’s wife, who has been sending letters to her so 
Stanley is to guard his wife closely at home, keeping 
servants away from her, that she may have no opportuni 
to send further letters. As a pledge of his own fideli 
he shall leave with Richard his son Lord Strange | 
hostage. As Stanley's name does not appear in the sceı 
heading and as he makes no reply, it cannot be determ 
whether he is supposed to be present and addressed 
Richard, or whether Richard is revealing in soliloquy 
directions he intends to give Stanley. The former ma 
the case, as mutes do not appear in the scene-h 
(cf. e. g. the priest met by Hastings); but if so it i 
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Strange that Stanley does not reply. The passage follows 
a paragraph in Hall, p. 398, but the detention of Lord 
Strange is from a later passage, Hall p. 408, in which 
Stanley, intending to prepare for Richmond’s arrival, 
applies for leave to go home. 

Buckingham, apparently on his way to execution, now 
appears with a soliloquy embodying the usual declamatory 
Senecan lament against deceitful fortune, on which Legge 
has already rung so many changes. It offers an interesting 
Comparison to the similar scene in Shakespeare. 


© blandientis lubricum sortis decus! 

6 tristis horrendi nimis belli casus! 

heu, heu fatis mortale luditur genus. 

Quisquam ne sibi spondere tam firmum potest 

quod non statim metuenda convellat dies! 

Uujus refulsit nomen Anglis inclytum 

| mods, pallidos nune ad lacus trudor miser. 
Quid (heu) juvat jactare magnos spiritus? 

Fallacis aulae fulgor (heu) quos perdidit? 

Heu blanda nimium dona fortunae! mare 

non sic aquis refluentibus turget, aut undis 

turbatus ab imis pontus Euxinus tumet, 

ut caeca casus heu fortuna magnatum vocat, 

Funestus: heu dirusque Richardi favor 

quid illa deplorem miser tempora, quibus 

fretus meo consilio aper frendens, sibi 

regnum cruento dente raptum comparat? 

En, hujus ictu nune atroci corruo. 

Natale solum, illustre decus 6 Angliae, 

horrenda quae te fata nunc manent? ferox 

posiquam jugo tyrannus oppresum tenet 

heu, heu, miser Stygeas ad undas deprimor, 

Crudelis et collo securis imminet. 


With this cf. Oct. 924—28, 34, 35, Agam. 64, 72. 

It will be noticed that here, as in Shakespeare, Buck- 
am recognizes that his death is a just return for the aid 

he has rendered Richard. In Shakespeare this recognition 

IS rendered more impressive by Buckingham's broken oath 

Sf service to Edward's children and his wife's allies, and 

Y his remembrance of Margaret's curse, through which 
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But in Shakespeare's play there is no wooing-scene between 
Richard and Elizabeth; and for such a scene there is no 
warrant in the chronicles, where the only reference is: 
“The king thus (accordyng to his long desire) losed out 
of the bondes of matrimony, beganne to cast a foolyshe 

phantasie to Lady Elisabeth his nece, making much suite 
to have her ioyned with him in lawfull matrimony. But 
because all men, and the mayden herselfe moost of all, 
eile tested and abhorred this vnlawfull and in maner yn- 
za=&turall copulacion, he determined to prolonge and deferre 
€ 4 matter till he were in a more quietnes” (Hall p. 407, 
#z-<>m P. Vergil). Here there is nothing said of a personal 
zr a «=eting between Richard and the princess. How Legge 

—Z = me to introduce such a meeting is easily discovered from 

Eine scene itself. A Senecan tyrant, in a situation similar 

©&<—  Richard’s, likewise endeavors to strengthen his position 

“== gr > on the throne by a marriage which he fails to accomplish. 

is is Lycus, who in the scene from the Hercules 

EB ~anrens already referred to, woos Megara and is rejected 

“SS ah scorn. Still another unsuccessful wooing is made 

© Ee & theme of a whole play of Seneca, viz. Phaedra's suit 

Hippolytus. It was these that induced Legge to intro- 

U nace Richard's personal wooing, and upon them his own 
= ene is formed. It is interesting to note in this connection 
ha =t for Shakespeare's likewise historically unfounded scene 
— the wooing of Lady Anne by Richard, Theodor Vatke 
“22 the Jahrbuch der deutsch. Shak.-Gesellschaft, 4: 67 
Cr forred to by Cunliffe, Infl. of Seneea on Eliz. Tragedy, 
- 78) suggested a comparison to the wooing of Megara 
b> Lycus. Here we have a wooing by Richard that 

*= certainly founded on that of Lycus. In all these 

“<=a.ses the wooed is repelled by the wooer’s crimes, and 

“= ainst their influence he has to contend. In both Shake- 

SBeare and Legge the criminal declares his repentance and 

Offers to expiate his crimes with death. In Shakespeare alone 

\s the suitor successful. A comparison of the two scenes 

IS of the highest interest, and I quote that of Legge entire. 
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Phaed. 680—1: 


cur dextra, divum rector atque hominum, vacal 
tua nec trisulea mundus ardeacit face? 


cf. also Tr. 576—7: 


Andr, Si vis, Ulixe, cogere Andromacham metu, 
vilam minäre; nam mori volum est mili. 


Richard’s chagrin at his defeat in his purpose to 
marry Elizabeth is now swallowed up in the joyful news 
received by messenger from Brittany, who declares that 
Richmond has found it impossible to obtain aid and has 
given up his expedition. This gives the author an oppor- 
tunity to vary Richard's Senecan laments with an ex- 
pression of joy. 





Festum diem celebrare jam laetos decet, 

6 mihi dies albo lapillo nobilis! 

Jam sors beatis mitior rebus fluit. 

Quot modd procellas concitat frustra Comes 
et quim graves nuper minatur exitus? 

Quin in suum redibit authorem seelus. etc. 


In Richard's words is to be traced the influence of Med. 985, 
Agam. 402—3, Tr. 870 and Thy. 485. The scene is 
based upon the chronicle aecount (Hall p. 408), in which 
Richard receives the news reported above. Whereupon 
he “eyther beynge to light of credence, or seduced and 
deluded by hys craftie taletellers, greatly reioysed as 
though he had obteyned the ouerhand of his enemyes with 
triumph and victorie, and thought hymselfe neuer so surely 
delyuered of all feare and dreadfull ymaginacions, so that 
he needed nowe no more once for that cause eyther to 
wake or breake his golden slepe”. Hence, as in Legge’s 
speech, he summons home his ships, but that he may not 
be entrapped gives orders for a striet wateh on the coast 
and on the frontiers of Wales. 

From Richard's fancied security the play passes, with 
dramatic contrast, to the actual invasion of Richmond. 
which the last act is given up. In the dirst scene th 
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musyng, and ymagenynge what was best to be done” 
because he could get no tidings from his step-father, Lord 
Thomas Stanley. Legge in his scene introduces the two 
parties wandering in the night. Ou one side of the stage 
Hungerford and Burchier converse, praying in Senecan 
terms that day may linger till they have reached their 
destination. 

At 6 quieta noctis almae tempora, 

tuque miseris praebens open: Phoehi soror, 

adhue tuere: differas Titan diem, 

donee tyranni tuti ab armis, inclyti 

tentoria Henrici comitis attingimus. 
A soldier appears, crying / 


Foelix tuas fugio per umbras caeca nox 
mactotur ense quisquis obstabit mihi 
while, according to the marginal direction, “heare allso 
divers mutes, armed souldiers, run over the stage one 
after another to y Earle of Richmond”. 
On the other side of the stage Richmond is “wandering” 





Quis his locus, quae regio quae regni plaga? 
ubi sum? ruit nox: heu ubi satellites 
Inimica cuncta: fraude quis vacal locus 
quem quod rogabo? tuta sit fides, vide, 
nativus artus liquit internos calor, 

rigore frigent membra: vix loquor metu: 
tremesco solus, cura mentem concoquit. ete. 


The speech is noteworthy because it shows in Richmond's 
case, as we have before seen in Richard's, of what in- 
fluence Legge’s Senecan model was in altering the conception 
of the chronicle. Of Richmond's feelings in the present 
situation the chronicle says that he was disconsolate, 
musing, melancholy and pensive. He is “not a lytle afeard” 
because he cannot be assured of Stanley, but this fear 
has nothing in it of cowardice. It is the fear not of danger 
but of failure. Having lost his army, he is represented 
as “takynge greate thought and muche fearyng least he 
should be espied, and so trapped by kynge Richardes 
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The facts of the dream are in the chronicles (from Vergil, 
“improved” by the Hardyng continuator. cf. p. 172). For 
the introduction are used the same Senecan passages as 
for the queen’s dream. The “terrible devils’ of the 
chronicle are Senecanized into “diva Furiarum cohors”, 
from Thy. 250. The conclusion is from Oct. 734—738: 


tandem quiefem magnus excussit timor; 
quatit ossa et artus horridus nostros tremor 
pulsatque pectus; 


heu quid minantur inferum manes mihi. 
Norfolk scoffs at dreams and urges Richard to arms. 


Jam strictus ensis optimum augurium canit. 


Richard is at once himself. 


Nil pectus ullus verberat tremulum metus, 
ignava nec quassat tumultus corpora 
audere didicimus priüs: telis locos 

bostes vicinos jam premunt, bellum vocant: 
acies in armis nostra ex adversis stabit. 


That Richard should relate his dream is in accordance 
with the chronicles, but there is no mention of cheer and 
encouragement from his friends. Norfolk plays the part 
of the Senecan confidant, as for example the nutrix who 
encourages Poppaea after her fearful dream. So too in 
Shakespeare’s play Richard confesses to Ratcliffe that he 
has had a fearful dream — though he does not, cannot, 
relate it; confesses for the first time that he fears. As 
here from Norfolk he receives the answer 


Quid somnia tremis? noctes et vanas minas? 
quid falsa terrent mentis et ludibria? 


so in Shakespeare he hears Ratcliffe say, 
Nay, good my lord, be not afraid of shadows. 


What distinguishes the conception of Shakespeare’s scene 
wholly from that of Legge’s is the character of those 
shadows and of Richard's fear. 


Sed ecce gressu fertur attonito. Nero 
trucique vultu. ' 


and Tr. 999—1000 


Sed en citato Pyrrhus secure t gradu 
vultuque torvo 


b) of minor characters, aie servant, etc. 
144,1 Quis huc minister advolat celeri pede 
Quo nunc adeo generose praecipitas gradu? 


166,1 Sed hic gradum confert ad arma serviens 
+ Quid civibus clamare quaerit publice? 


cf. Agam. 408 te 
Sed ecce, vasto concitus miles gradu 
manifesta properat signa: laetitiae ferens. 


and Phaed. 991 


Sed quid citato nuntius properat gradu 
rigatque maestis lugubrem vultum genis. 


. Addresses 


a) to major chäraetere: e. g. to Sudeii: 
198,2 Regina servans conjugis casta fide 
lectum jugalem 
." 205,2 o socia thalami regis olim, foemina 
illustris - 
ef. Her. Furens 309 ° 


0 socia nostri sanguinis, casta fide 
servans torum. ee 


Such addresses are carried much farther in Ricard 
Tertius than in Seneca. Naturally, there is o£ 
slight or no verbal resemblance; but the source 
their manner is made sufficiently evident by 
passages quoted above. 


b) To Nuntius and other bearers of news. 


156,2 ut gesta res est, quaeso paucis expedi. 
202,1 hostis quibus captus dolis sit, explica. 
2082 Gesta quae sunt, explica, 
208.2 Effare, carcerem cur evasit tetrum? 
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ef. Phaed. 100—1 


non me quies nucturna, non altus sopor 
solvere curis. 


and Oct. 116—17 


membra cum solvit quies 
et fessa lumina oppressit sopor. 


cf. also Her. Fur. 1065 et seq.- 


. Oaths. 


142,1 Polus tristi prius 
jungetur orco, sydera natabunt aquis 
amicus ignis fluctibus saevus erit 
vincet diem nox: quam meam damnes fidem. 


cf. Oct. 223—6 


iungentur ante saeva sideribus freta 
et ignis undae, Tartaro tristi polus 
lux alma tenebris, roscidae nocti dies: 
quam — 


. Tyrannical and barbarous crime. 
149,1 Nec ullus Isther audet Alanis feris 

praebens fugam violare, nec rigens nive 
tellus perenni hircana, vel sparsus Scytha. 

ef. Thy. 627—32 
Quaenam ista regio est? Argos et Sparte, pios 
sortita fratres, et maris gemini premens 
fauces Corinthi, an feris Hister fugam 
praebens Alanis, an sub aeterna nive 
Hyrcana Tellus an vagi passim Scythae? 
Quis hic nefandi est conscius monstri locus? 


. Invocation of the Deity. 
146,1 Rector potens Olympi, et altitonans pater 
198,2 Te, te potens mundi arbiter supplex precor 


ef. Here. Fur. 205 


O magnae Olympi rector et mundi arbiter 
quisquis gubernas . . 
Agam. 581—2 
pater 
altisona quatiens regna 


Also Her. Oet. 530. Phaed. 1134. and Thy. 1077—8. 
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desire to imitate Seneca was strong enough to introduce. 
The same situations and the same problems are met. here 
as in More and Shakespeare. Any variation in Richard's 
character is therefore due to the author’s conception. and 
not to variation in what Richard is called upon to face. 

The ruling passion of More’s Richard is also that of 
Legge’s — ambition, the caeca libido regnandi. For 
here the historical and the Senecan models agree. Am- 
bition is the main spring of all his action, the centre of 
his whole character. Accordingly, of all the deeds in 
Richard’s former life which More and Vergil mention, and 
which in Henry VI play so important a part in revealing 
the fundamental traits in the youthful Richard from which 
the later Richard sprang. Legge thought it necessary to 
retain but one. Here. under the influence of a tradition 
later than More, he goes beyond his chronicle sources; 
Gloucester is not merely the secret urger of Clarence’s 
death, he is Clarence’s murderer. This one former deed 
is the mark and sign of Gloucester’s ambition, the prophecy 
of all the bloody deeds to come. As in the Senecan tyrant, 
Richard's ambition for the crown is not merely his chief 
passion, but his only one. It is neither tempered nor 
intensified by any other characteristic. There is in him 
none of that “daemonic energy of will” which in Shakespeare’s 
Richard must have an outlet. and finds it in ruling others 
of less intellect and power. There is not even in Legge’s 
Richard any hatred of mankind caused by, or by him 
connected with, the misshapen form that marks him out 
from other men: for. curiously enough. in Legge’s play 
there is not one word of Richard's deformity. His is the 
lust to rule. pure and simple. like that of Lycus and 
Eteocles, not born of hate of other man, nor born of con- 
scious strength of mind. 

For Legge’s Richard is not a strong man. More’s 
Richard is strong: strong in fertility of resource. strong in 
craft, strong in courage. In Shakespeare these qualities 
are raised almost to the sublime. Richard is not only the 


Otherwise in the division of the dramatic scenes no 
special Senecan influence can be established. 

Such influence in the dramatic scenes is, however, 
apparent in the frequent use of stichomythia, of which 
there are six cases in the play. Like Seneca Legge does 
not confine himself to balancing single lines, but balances 
half-lines as well. 


The Chorus. 


The Chorus, as such, is lacking in Legge. Yet we 
find a chorus at the end of Actio 1 singing in the pro- 
cessions before Shore’s wife a song in reprobation of lust, 
which reminds one of the chorus in Phaedra 958—88; 
a song occurs in the “Show of the Procession” following 
Actio 2; and at the close of Actio 3 “ye song” is “sunge 
w“ is in y°end of the booke”. The position of these songs 
corresponds to that of the Senecan chorus which inter- 
vened between the acts, and in the Hercules Oetaeus 
and the Octavia brought the play to its conclusion. The 
didactic element of the Senecan chorus appears often in 
the body of the play. 


Construction. 
Organization of the Material. 

The play is unique in that it is divided not only into 
Acts and Scenes, but into three Actios or parts. These, 
as indicated by the title of the University Ms., were 
presented on three several evenings. They may be compared 
to the three parts of Henry VI, but the comparison is 
only external. In the latter case each of the parts forms — 
a play by itself, with the complete organization of a play> 
the parts of Richardus Tertius are in no sense play > 
by themselves, and are independent only in so far as In 
conclusion of each marks an important step in Richaresy, © 
career; 1, the removal of Hastings (and even here ik Fi 
the entirely subordinate punishment of Shore’s wife ty,, 
fills the eye at the very last: 2, the attainment of, 
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with which he had riveted attention and interest upon one 
figure, the gigantic force of whose character, or the terrible 
struggle of whose soul, formed the single object of the play. 
Imitation of Tamburlaine was the more natural to the 
author of The True Tragedy because of the many traits 
in which the historic Richard resembled Tamburlaine, and 
because Marlowe's play. though mostly imaginary, was 
also a history-play. Imitation of Faustus was the more 
natural because of More’s and Vergil’s description of the 
struggle in Richard's soul. What the effect of this imitation 
of Tamburlaine and Faustus was upon the figure of 
Richard I show elsewhere: here it is sufficient to say that 
the influence is great enough to show that to it is largely 
due the shaping of The True Tragedy as a study ol 
character. 

That the author stood in the full current of all that 
was popular upon the stage is shown by the fact thai 
The True Tragedy is not only a history-play, but a 
play of revenge. How many such plays, and what. had 
preceded. it is impossible to determine, but the genus had 
certainly for some time been well established. The 
Misfortunes of Arthur. The Spanish Tragedy and 
Locrine at least had gone before: and The Battle o: 
Alcazar and James IV. if they did not precede it, must 
have appeared at about the same time. 

The revenge tragedy in England derived its origin, as 
plays like The Misfortunes of Arthur show, from those 
plays of Seneca which have for their subject the terribl_ 
history of the house of Pelops — the Thyestes and thu 
Agamemnon. Here from father to son passes the spir- 
of revenge. the crime that punishes crime ever meetir— 
punishment in turn. As inspiring agents in this horr— 
course of sin appear the ghosts of the dead. Tantalus 
the Thyestes. Thyestes in the Agamemnon. When t-J 
Senecan theme of revenre entered the Elizabethan draco 
the Senecan machinery entered with it: the ghost 
inseparable from the revenge-play. With this went, tex 
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been set at the start. But it has no enforcement whatever, 
until the end of the play is nearly reached. Then it 
appears again in the ghost soliloquy of Richard. 

But here the usual course of the revenge tragedy is 
changed. The ghosts of the murdered, crying revenge, 
do not actually appear. They are represented as the 
creatures of Richard’s imagination, diseased in consequence 
of his guilty conscience. The ghosts have ceased to be 
mere external machinery, used to awaken the spectator’s 
sense of horror: they have become a means of revealing 
the torments of a guilty soul. And thus the spirits of 
the murdered do in truth obtain revenge. 

That The True Tragedy is the first play to show 
this union of the revenge-play ghost and the torments of 
conscience cannot be asserted, for a like conception appears 
im Greene and Lodge's A Looking Glass for London 
| and England, and in Greene's James IV, both of un- 






@ertain date. They are certainly not far removed in time 
from The True Tragedy. 
| In the ghost soliloquy occurs a passage that represents 


I] nature, as well as the ghosts of the murdered, as 
ezalling out for revenge. 

This conception is found in the earlier play of Locrine. 
But there the thought is uttered by the ghost himself. 
Efere we have the same advance, for the cry of inanimate 
{ature is likewise heard in The True Tragedy only by 


thie imagination distorted by conscience. 


In literary form The True Tragedy reveals some 
Striking peeularities. It is written partly in verse, partly 
im prose, which interchange without any apparent reason. 
Im the verse, the old heavy blank-verse, bearing close re- 
Semblance to that of the old King John, has the 
Chief place; but with it appear ballad metre (as also 
in King John), septenaries, in rimed couplets and un- 
timed, and unrimed lines of every possible length. These 
ire often combined in fantastic fashion. Thus in a single 
26" 


_—, 
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Percival conveys by word of mouth the message of his 
master that he has a brave company of men in readiness, 
and that Hastings will join him. That news is a surprise 
to Richard. “Sounes, dares he trust the Lord Hastings?” 
Assured that Hastings is secret, Richard promises to meet 
Buckingham the next day. This day he cannot, he “must 
first set a screene before the fire for feare of suspition”, 
and urge on the controversy between the kinsmen of the 
King and those of the Queen. Then opening himself to 
Percival, whose trust to Buckingham he considers sufficient 
rarrant, he says, “I climbe Perciuall, I regard more the 
glorie then the gaine, for the very name of a King 
redouble[s] a mans life with fame, when death hath done 
his worst’. And the same thought breaks out again in 
his soliloquy after Percival is gone. 


“Why so, now Fortune make me a King. Fortune give 
me a kingdome, let the world report the Duke of (iloster 
was a King, therefore Fortune make me a King, if I be but 
King for a vyeare, naye but halfe a yeare, nay a moneth, 
a wecke, three dayes, une daye, or halfe a day, nay an houre, 
swounes half an houre, nay sweete Fortune, clap but the 
Crowne on my head, that the vassals may but once say, 
God saue King Richards life, it is inough”. 


Absurdly crude as this is, the thought is clear enough, 
and its expression the more vigorous for its crudeness. 
It is the title of King that Richard seeks; that once 
attained even death cannot deprive him of fame and glory. 
2 The message of Pereival is of course taken from the 
aceount of More (cf. p. 406). The@are however some 
differences. The proposal to remove the Prince from the 
(Jucen’s kindred is made here, as in Shakespeare's play, 
to come from Buckingham; and Buckingham is represented 
as having brought Hastings into the conspiracy, whereas 
in More’s account they were both brought in by Richard. 
Buckingham himself is represented as an old foe of 
Richard. This is probably caused by the statement of 
More that Buckingham and Hastings, “not bearing eche 
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The fear lest Northampton might be too small for the 
train is derived from More’s statement that Buckingham 
and Richard found the King preparing to leave Stony 
Stratford free for them “because it was to streighte for 
bothe companies” (Lumby’s ed. p. 17). 

[Scene 5.] “Enters an old Inne-keeper and Ri- 
chard’s Page”. 

The scene is the Inn at Northampton where Rivers 
is lodged. The page is giving orders for the entertainment 
of Richard and his followers, and with especial emphasis 
that Richard’s lodging is to be prepared as near to Rivers’ 
as possible, and that after all are gone to bed he shall 
bring to Richard the keys of all the rooms. These orders 
awaken the strongest reluctance on the part of the host. 
To lock in his guests like prisoners seems to him little 
better than treason. 

“Page. Treason villaine, how darest thou haue a thought 
of treason against my Lord? Therefore you were best be 
brief, and tell me whether you will do it or no? 

Oste. Alasse what shall I do? who were I best to offend? 
shall I betrai that good olde Earle that hath laine at my 
house this fortie yeares? Why and I doe hee will hang me: 
nay then on the other side, if I should not do as my Lord 
Protector commands, he will chop off my head, but is there 
no remedie?” 


He at last consents, but greatly against his will. 

The situation is of course derived from More, as well 
as the taking of the keys. Otherwise the scene is the 
author’s. We have in it further evidence of the close 
relations between The True Tragedy and the other plays 
of its group. Rivers was about the age of King Edward, 
having been born about 1542, not at all an old man. But 
the expression “good old man” is very common in the 
old plays, and in the old King John occurs a passage 
especially apropos to the present one. 

King John, p. 262 
“QO strangle not the good olde man, 
My hostesse oldest guest”. 


Which being tender'd by your majesty. 

No doubt the quarrel open’d by the mouth 
Of this young prince impartially to us, 

May animate and hearten all the host 

To fight against the devil for Lord Mahamet”. 


This scene, again, has for purpose the fore-indication of 
disasters to come. 


“Ennters Richard, Duke of Buckingham, and their 
traine”. Richard greets his royal nephew with all show 
of courtesy, as does Buckingham, but as soon as the 
united trains start on, Buckingham picks a quarrel with 
Gray, who has accidentally brushed against him. Richard 
at once chimes in, with the charge that the justling is the 
sign and result of Gray's inward hate. The attempt of 
the King to calm the opponents is unsuccessful. and Gray, 
Vaughan and Hapce are arrested. Buckingham charges 
that Gray has conveyed money out of the Tower to relieve 
their enemies the Scots, and Richard charges him with 
governing the Prince without the Protectors authority. 
Gray replies that they have authority from the mother 
Queen, and that the delivery of the money to the Scots 
was made by a general consent of them all. and he has 
their hands to show for his discharge. All is of no avail. 
The King is in despair. His authority is set at naught, 
his crown is so beset with sorrows that grief will kill him 
ere he can enjoy his kingdom. As his authority is useless 
he descends to entreaty, and begs to be allowed to bail 
all the prisoners. or at least Lord Gray. He knows that 
his uncle conceals no treason or dangerous secrets. Richard 
replies that he conceals “secrets that are too subtil for 
babes”. They are using him like a child. and Richard 
proposes to defend him. There is nothing to fear. His 
authority is only under the King. and he intends to win 
the just recompense of a true subject, but having received 
the Protectorship from the dead Edward. he proposes to 
use it as he sees fit. The King is forced to content him- 
self. unhappy as he is: Gray is removed. and they start 
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me, with assistance of that famous strumpet of my brothers, 
Shores wife: my withered arme is a sufficient testimony» 
deny it if thou canst: laie not Shores wife with thee last 
night? 

Hast. That she was in my house my Lord I cannot deny, 
but not for any such matter. If. 

Rich. If villain, feedest thou mee with Ifs & ands, go 
fetch me a Priest, make a short shrift, and dispatch him 
quickly. For by the blessed Saint Paule I sweare, I will 
not dine tell I see the traytors head, away Sir Thomas, suffer 
him not to speak, see him executed straight & let his copartner 
the Lord Standly be carried to prison also, tis not his broke 
head I haue giuen him, shall excues him. 

Exit with Hastings”. 


Here, though when Hastings appears he has already been 
arrested, the author introduces the charges made by 
Richard in the Council. following strictly More’s account. 

Catesby is ordered to have a Herald proclaim in the 
city the indictment of Hastings — which Catesby informs 
him is already finished — and promises him the place of 
his friend Hastings, if Buckingham, who all this while has 
been laboring with the citizens to make Richard king, 
succeeds in his purpose. Catesby goes on his mission and 
Richard turns to the page. ‘Now sirrha to thee, there is 
one thing more vndone, which grieues me more then all 
the rest, and to say the truth it is of more importance 
than all the rest”. The page urges him to reveal it, but 
Richard hesitates; the matter is too weighty for so mean 
a man. Not until the page presses him repeatedly does 
he at last bring it out. “I would haue my two Nephewes 
the yoong Prince and his brother secretly murthered. 
Sownes villaine tis out, wilt thou do it? or wilt thou 
betray me?” The page is forward to assist, mentions the 
name Of Terrell, a poor gentleman hoping for preferment, 
and promises to bring him to Richard. The Protector 
bids him he circumspect and liberal, and promises reward. 
He then entrusts the page with a further mission. 


"Now that Shores wifes goods be confiscate, goe from me 
to the Bishop of London, and see that she receiue her open 
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Hath summond me before the seuere iudge. 
My conscience witnesse of the blood I spilt. 
Accuseth me as guiltie of the fact, 
The fact a damned iudgement craues, 
Whereas impartiall iustice hath condemned. 
Meethinkes the Crowne which I before did weare, 
Inchast with Pearle and costly Diamonds, 
It turned now into a fatall wreathe, 
Of flery flames, and euer burning starres. 
And raging fiends hath past ther vgly shapes, 
In Stygian lakes, adrest to tend on me, 
If it be thus, what wilt thou do in this extremitie? 
Nay what canst thou do to purge thee of thy guilt? 
Euen repent, craue mercie for thy damned fact, 
Appeale for mercy to thy righteous God, 
Ha repent, not I, craue mercy they that list, 
My God, is none of mine. Then Richard be thus resolu'd. 
To place thy soule, in ballance with their blood, 
Soule for soule. and bodie for bodie, yea mary Richard, 
That's good, Catesbie. 

Cat. You eald my Lorde, I thinke? 


King. It may be so”. 


While Richard has been pouring out his anguish 
Cateshy has entered, and Richard eagerly grasps at the 
relief of his presence. But he is not yet restored to self- 
control. As he converses with Catesby about his troubles 
he repeatedly misunderstands the remarks of his faithful 
subordinate to be aimed at him, and bursts out into rage 
that has to be calmed by Catesby. He is overwhelmed 
with trouble. Buckingham is in rebellion; but Catesby is 
able to relieve lim here with the news of the duke's 
execution. Of Richmond Catesby knows little. but Richard 
has only too full information. Margaret is conspiring to 
bring home her son, and has arranged a marriage between 
him and the Princess Elizabetb. This news. indeed. 
Catesby has heard of. 

“King. Why then there it goes, 
The great duiell of hell go with all. 


A marriage begun in mischiefe, shall end in blood: 
I thinke that accursed sorceresse the mother Queene. 
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Thou mayst repent, the judge is merciful! 
Hence tools of wrath, stales of temptation! 
For I will pray and sigh unto the Lord". 
and from Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay. 176 col. 1, 
“Yet. Bacon. cheer thee, drown not in despair; 
Sins have their salves, repentance can do much: 
Think mercy sits where Justice holds her seat, 
And from those wounds those bloody Jews did pierce, 
Which by thy magic oft did bleed afresh, 
From thence for thee the dew of mercy drops, 
To wash the wrath of high Jehovah's ire, 
And make thee as a new-born babe from sin. — 
Bungay, Til spend the remnant of my life 
In pure devotion praying to my God”. 

What distinguishes The True Tragedy from other 
imitations and keeps it closer to the original, is that 
Richard. moved by his conscience to think of repentance 
forces himself by his own will to turn away from it. He 
has his moments of weakness when feeling is uppermost, 
but his will is still indomitable. And here is the essential 
characteristic of the Shakespearean Richard also. 

With the “raging fiends” in “Stygian lakes” cf. 
Locrine 5:4, 

“The snarling curs of darken’d Tartarus 

Sent from Avernus’ ponds by Rhadamanth”. 
Much closer connection with this and other plays of the 
eroup is shown in Richard's next soliloquy. 

As Richard confers with Catesby there enter Lord 
stanley and his son George. Richard at once asks the 
former for news of his stepson Richmond, which Stanley 
professes to be unable to give. The King expresses dis- 
trust in rough fashion, and declares his belief that Stanley's 
request to be allowed to depart to his home is made 
merely that he may help Richmond. Stanley protests. 
and is finally permitted to go, on promise that he will 
use his forces against Richmond and leaving his son 
George as a pledge. The facts of the scene are from the 
chronicle account, with some slight changes and mis- 
understanding. 


Fi 
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to follow his leader to death, but hoping, if the Queen 
keep her word, to see the union of the houses of York 
and Lancaster. Richmond thanks them, and promises if 
he be made king, 


“I will so deale in gouerning the state. 
Which now lies like sauage shultred groue, 
Where Pennies briars, and thornes REIN. those sprigs 


rene neuer léaiie to follow a resohue; 
Till I haue mowed those brambles, briars and thornes 
That hinder those that long to do us good”. 


Oxford adds that they have escaped the greatest 
danger, Richard’s garrison at Milford Haven, and need 
not feel dismayed because Buckingham is taken. 

The speech of Richmond is not based on any of the 
chronicles. It may perhaps be imitated from Legge’s speech 
of Richmond at his landing. Cf. the remarks on that 
passage, p. 356, and see also p. 479. For a comparison 
with Shakespeare’s speech and scene see p. 513. Oxford 
and Blunt accompanied Richmond to England, but that 
Landoyse should be made one of his followers is an ab- 
surdity for which there is not the slightest foundation. 


In his first speech Richmond manifests as in Shake- 
speare, though not so clearly, his claim to be God’s agent 
in punishing the tyrant. With his words compare old 
Henry V (Sh. Lib. IT 1, p. 363), 


“iien.V My Lords and louing Countreymen 
Though we be fewer, and they many, 
Feare not, your quarrel is good, and God wil defend you. 
Plucke vp your hearts, for this day we shall either haue 
A valiant victorie, or an honourable death”. 


The latter passage follows the chronicle (Hall, p. 67) quite 
closely, and the speech in The True Tragedy is pro- 
bably based on Richmond’s speech before the battle of 
Bosworth (Hall, p. 467). Influence of the Henry V speech 
is not impossible, however, as Richmond’s arrangement of 
battle at the close of this scene appears to be influenced 





ought or might do” (Hall, p. 411). The names of Richmond’s 
helpers are chiefly from the chronicles. But they have 
received the usual careless treatment. ‘Lord Talbut, the 
Karle of Shreuesbury’s sonne and heire”, is in the chronicle 
“Sir George Talbott with the whole poure of the young 
Earle of Shreusbury then beynge in warde”; “Lord Fitz 
Harbart” was really Sir Walter Herbert, second son of 
the first Herbert Earl of Pembroke, and not his heir, who 
was named William like his father. This William was 
transferred from the earldom of Pembroke to that of 
Huntingdon in 1479. “Prise up Thomas” = Rice ap Thomas. 
The curious and wholly unfounded reference to Butler is 
the author’s invention, based on Hall’s “Arnold Butler 
a valiaunt captain, which first askynge perdon for his 
offences before tyme committed against the erle of Rich- 
mond and that obteynd”. This I have shown elsewhere 
(cf. p. 193) is a mistranslation of Polidore Vergil. The 
offences were those of all the Pembrokians, and consisted 
evidently in serving the Earl of Pembroke set up for them 
by Edward, after their former lord, Jasper, who now 
returned with Richmond, had been driven out. “Owen 
Williams” and “Sir John Denis” are not mentioned in the 
chronicles, but, curiously, in the sketch of the persons 
occupied in one act of a play on Richard found in the 
papers of the Actor Alleyn (cf. p. 531) the same name 
occurs. “3 sce. Ansell, Dang™. Denys, Hen. Oxf. Courtney, 
Bouchier and Grace. To them Rice ap Tho. and his 
Souldiers”. The other names would seem to indicate that 
here also Denis was one of those who came to Henry. 


Richmond’s battle arrangement differs notably from 
that of the Chronicles, which have, “In y Frount he placed 
the archers, of whome he made captain John erle of 
Oxford: to the right wing of ¥ bataill he appoynted, sir 
(iylbert. Talbott to be ¥ leder: to y left wing he assigned 
sir John Sauage, & he wt y aide of y lord Stanley ac- 
compaignid with therle of Pembroke hauyng a good 
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{ The heauens haue poured vpon him for his sinnes, 
\ Those Peeres which he vnkindly murthered, 

_ Doth crie for iustice at the hands of God, 

‘ And he in iustice sends continuall feare, 

’ For to afright him both ai bed and boord, 

ı But staie, what noyse is this, who haue we here?” 


This is evidently based on the passage on More from 
which was drawn the motive for the greeting of the 
messenger in scene 13. “Where he went abrode, his eyen 
whirled about, his body priuily fenced, his hand euen on 
his danger, his countenance and maner like one always 
ready to strike againe, he toke ill rest a nightes, lay long 
wakyng and musing, sore weried with care and watch, 
rather slumbred than slept, troubled wyth feareful dreames, 
sodainely sommetyme sterte vp, leape out of his bed and 
runne about the chamber, so was his restles herte continually 
tossed and tumbled with the tedious impression and stormy 
remembrance of his abominable dede”. 


While the page is speaking there enter soldiers, who 
explain that they have revolted from Richard and are on 
their way to Richmond. The page, foreboding the over- 
throw of his master, goes in to tell him. 


That many soldiers revolted to Richmond is related 
in the chronicle. That we have a scene here showing 
this is perhaps due to the influence of Legge’s play. 
Sec p. 366—7. 

[Scene 16.] Richmond now enters, on his way by 
night to meet his stepfather Stanley. Oxford, who begs 
to accompany him, remonstrates against his night ex- 
peditions, and relates the fear of the soldiers caused by 
his last night's absence, Richmond turns him away, saying 
that he has promised his father that none shall come but 
himself. In the meeting that ensues between Stanley and 
Richmond the former relates the precarious position of his 
son George, and declares he cannot render open aid. At 
this Richmond is in despair, a despair increased by the 
knowledge that Richard’s forces number 20,000 while his 
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own are but 5000. Yet conscious of the justice of his 
cause he determines not to lose hope. 

On this scene and its relation to those of Legge and 
Shakespeare see pp. 360 ff., 475 f., and 515. 

According to the chronicles Richmond had 5000 beside 
3000 under the Stanleys; “the kynges nomber was doble 
as muche & more” (Hall, p. 414). 20,000 appears to have 
been a favorite number in similar passages of the old 
plays. Cf. e. g. True Tr., p. 116 


“Rich. What number do you thinke the king’s power to be? 
Stan. Mary some twentie thousand”. 


with Jack Straw (Haz.-Dods. 5 : 385) 


“Treas. My friend, what power have they assembled in the field? 
Mess. My lord, a twenty thousand men or thoreabout”. 


[Scene 17.] Before the next scene, as motto to its 
Contents, appears “Quisquanı[ne] regno gaudet [?] 6 fallax 
HMonum”. Cf. p. 475. 

“Enters the King and the Lord Louell. 


E< ing. The hell of life that hangs vpon the Crowne, 
The daily cares, the nightly dreames, 
The wretched crewes, the treason of the foo, 
And horror of my bloodie practise past, 
Strikes such a terror to my wounded conscience, 
That sleep 1, wake I, or whatsoeuer I do, 
Meethinkes their ghoasts comes gaping for reuenge, 
Whom I haue slaine in reaching for a Crowne. 
Clarence complaines, and crieth for reuenge. 
My Nephues bloods, Reuenge, reuenge doth crie. 
The headlesse Peeres come preasing for reuenge. 
And euery one cries, let the tyrant die. 
The Sunne by day shines hotely for reuenge. 
The Moone by night eclipseth for reuenge. 
The Stars are turned to Comets for reuenge. 
The Planets chaunge their coures for reuenge. 
The birds sing not, but sorrow for reuenge. 
The silly lambes sits bleating for reuenge. 
The sereeking Rauen sits croking for reuenge. 
Whole heads of beasts comes bellowing for reuenge. 
And all, yea all the world [ thinke, 
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Cries for reuenge, and nothing but reuenge. 

But to conclude, [ haue deserued reuenge. 

In company I dare not trust my friend, 

Being alone, I dread the secret foe: 

I doubt my foode least poyson lurke therein. 

My bed is vncoth, rest refraines my head. 

Then such a life I count far worse to be, 

Then thousand deaths vnto a damned death: 

How wast death I said? who dare attempt my death? 

Nay who dare so much as once to thynke my death? 

Though enemies there be that would my body kill, 

Yet shall they leaue a neuer dying minde. 

But yow villaines, rebels, traitors as you are 

How came the foe in, preasing so neare? 

Where, where,slept the garrison that should a beat them back ? 

Where was our friends to intercept the foe? 

All gone, quite fled, his loyaltie quite laid a bed? 

Then vengeance, mischiefe, horror, with mischance, 

Wild fire, with whirlewinds, light vpon your heads, 

That thus betrayd your Prince by your vntruth. 
King. Frantike man, what meanst thou by this mood? 

Now he is come more need to beate him backe”. 


The conversation that follows with Lovell is corrupt, 
but Richard’s speech is evidently delivered in soliloquy, 
for Lovell, inquiring the cause of Richard’s trouble, is 
repulsed with the words, “The cause Buzard, what cause 
shoulde I participate to thee? My friends are gone away, 
and fled from me, keep silence villaine, least I by poste 
do send thy soule to hell, not one word more, if thou doest 
loue thy life”. 

Richard’s soliloquy, the best-known passage in the 
play, was without question suggested by the chronicle 
account of his dream. In the horrors that come to him 
Richard recognizes the effect of his wounded conscience, 
and this too has its basis in the interpretation put by the 
chroniclers (following Polidore Vergil) upon his dream. 
But this is the extent of the chronicle influence. The 
terrible devils pulling and haling him have here become 
the ghosts of those whom he has murdered, and the whole 
conception of the passage is borrowed from the revenge- 
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Of these plays, Locrine, assigned by Fleay to so 
early a date as 1586, though not published till 1595, and 
Looking Glass must have preceded The True Tragedy, 
and the others may have done.so. The passage here is 
clearly dependent upon the influence of the revenge-plays, 
and it is to them through The True Tragedy that we 
owe the ghost scene in Shakespeare. See pp. 515—38. 

With the first lines of Richard’s speech compare also 
Old King John, p. 224 


“Yet John your lord . . . . 2 2 2.2. 
Will (as he may) sustaine the heauie yoke 
Of pressing cares, that hang vpon a Crowne”. 


The thought is expressed often in the old plays, doubtless 
originally from Seneca. 

The habit of ending soliloquies with “but to conclude” 
is likewise common in the old plays. Cf. eg. King Henry's 
speech in 8 Henry V1,2:5; 2 Henry V1l,4:1: Sp. Tra- 
gedy (Haz. Dodsley 4: 124). 

It is to be noted that we have here no single dream, 
and that Richard does not, as in the chronicle, make 
known to others the cause of his trouble. On the King’s 
final words to Lovell cf. p. 524, c. 

As Richard repels Lovell, Catesby enters with the 
news that Stanley refuses to come, and that when threat- 
ened with the death of his son he has replied that he 
has another son left to make Lord Stanley. Richard, with 
a wild outery, wishes to send at once for George Stanley 
and behead him. Catesby and Lovell endeavor to dissuade 
him, but he is not to be moved. As they hesitate to follow 
out his bidding he turns upon them with the question, 
“Why sirs why fear you thus”, and implores their help. 


“Both. We will my Lord. 
King. We will my Lord, a Catesbie, thou lookest like 
a dog, and thou Louell too, but you will runne away with 
them that be gone, and the diuel go with you all, God I 
hope, God, what talke I of God, that haue serued the diuell 
all this while. No, fortune and courage for mee, and ioyne 


1885, 6: 


“I would rip up his breast and rend his heart 
Into his bowels thrust my angry hands”, 


Locrine (p. 191): 


“Find me young Sabren, Locrine's only joy, 
That I may glut my mind with lukewarm blood, 
Swiftly distilling from the bastard’s breast”. 


[Scene 18.] “The battcll enters, Richard wounded 
with his Page”. 

“King. A horse, a horse a fresh horse. 

Page. A flie my Lord, and saue your life. 
King. Fle villain, looke I as tho I would flie — 

First shall earth receive his dead body. He looks up to 
the gloomy heavens, where the sun refuses to shine, and 
thinks, “down is thy sun, Richard, never to shine again”. 
Yet the old spirit returns. Faint he will not, for even 
yet Fortune may yield him a quict crown — if not he can 
at least die a king. Then “enters Richmond to battell 
againe, and kils Richard”. 

For a closer examination of the above-quoted passage 
and comparison with Shakespeare, see pp. 518—20. 

[Scene 19.] “Enters Report and the Page”. Of the 
page Report requests “the certain true report of this 
victorious battle”, and the page relates to him that Richard 
has been slain and Richmond is conqueror. Slain too are 
the Duke of Norfolk, sir Robert Brokenby (Brakenbury), 
and Lovell. Catesby is this day beheaded at Leicester 
for taking part with Richard. Then the page turns to 
describe his master’s courage in the battle”. “Richard 
came to fielde mounted on horsback, with as high resolve 
as fierce Achillis mongst the sturdie Greekes”. To meet 
him came Richmond and the battle joined. “But in the 
skirmish which continued long, my lord gan faint”, and 
Richmond preceiving this sounded a fresh alarm. “But 
worthie Richard that did neuer flie, but followed honour 
to the gates of death, straight spurd his horse to encounter 
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“With which I shall surprise his liuing foes, — 
As Hector’s statue did the fainting Greekes”. 


With “but followed honour to the gates of death” cf. 
Battle of Alcazar, Act 1, 1,122 


“But follow to the gates of death and hell”. 


and Arden of Feversham LI, 5, 166 
“I, to the gates of death to follow thee”. 


[Scene 20.] Now “Enter Earle Richmond, Earle 
Oxford, L. Standley, and their traine, with the 
crowne’. Richmond, turning to his followers, proposes 
since God has given them the fortune of the day that they 
first give thanks unto his Deity. He then returns his 
thanks to those who have helped him, expresses sorrow 
for those who have fallen and promises pay to the re- 
maining. To his stepfather he gives special thanks for 
his unlooked for aid. Stanley praises his son's resolution, 
and Oxford vows eternal love, doubting not to see him 
as honored among his countrymen “as Hector was among 
the Lords of Troy or Tulley mongst the Roman senators”. 


There now appears the mother Queen with Elizabeth. 
The Queen is greeted kindly by Richmond, and inquires 
for her son Dorset. Her fears are set at rest by the 
information that he has been left in France as pledge for 
men and munition, which Richmond, driven by force of 
tempest to that shore, was forced to ask for. Richmond 
promises that he shall now return home, and begs for 
the hand of Elizabeth. Stanley crowns his son by election 
of the peers, and he is hailed Henry the Seventh. 


Richmond then turns to Elizabeth herself and asks 
for her hand, and she, dutifully committing herself to her 
mother’s disposal, “for when our aged father left his life, 
he willed vs honour still our mothers age”, is by the latter 
bestowed on Richmond. All would now be joy were it 
not that George Stanley is missing. Of his safety there 
seams no hope. But just at this moment George appears, 
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made to fulfil a purpose which is not theirs in the older 
plays; they lead the thought back to their cause in the 
guilty, tortured conscience of the criminal, and so reveal 
the punishment that even now is his. 

So when Richard dies upon the field of battle, dies 
possessed of that for which he had longed. the glory and 
the fame of kingship, and with it the fame of a courage 
undaunted and a will unrelenting to the last, we feel that 
he has yet not escaped his punishment. He has paid and 
will vet pay for all he has won. 

Thus The True Tragedy makes a long step forward 
in the literary treatment of the figure of Richard as it 
had been developed through the century of chronicles and 
in the play of Legge. He has not yet the characteristics 
of diabolical craft, of over-mastering intelligence, of power 
to rule, he has not yet become the subject of true art. 
But strength and energy and an all-conquering will are 
his, and with these the ethical germ which alone justifies 
the portrait drawn by the true artist — the Richard of 
Shakespeare. 


The Influence of Legge’s Richardus Tertius upon 
The True Tragedy. 


That the author of The True Tragedy should have 
been acquainted with Legge's play is, a priori, not im- 
probable. The authors of the early plays from the beginning 
of Elizabeth's reign down to Shakespeare were nearly all 
University men. If such was the case with our author, 
he can hardly have escaped some knowledge of Richardus 
Tertius. The True Tragedy belongs to the same group 
as the old King John. and The Famous Victories of 
Henry V, which like it were written for the Queen's 
company: and commentators have not been slow to 
associate with these the names of University men like 
Peele. Lodge and even Marlowe. In the play itself. it 
must be confessed. evidences of a thorough-going University 
education are wanting: hut this is the case with the other 


5. It is likely that the scene (p. 94) in which Tyrell 
instructs the two murderers is imitated from the like scene 
in Marlowe's Edward the Second, in which Mortimer 
instructs the murderer Lightborn. Cf. the following. 
True Tr. p. 94. 

“Ter. Myles Forest, haue you got those men I spoke of, they 
must be resolute and pittilesse. 


For. I warrant you sir, they are such pittilesse villaines, that 
all London cannot match them for their villainie”. 


The murderers are called in and Tyrell addresses them. 


“Ter. Come hither sirs, to make a long discourse were but a 
folly, you seeme to be resolute in this cause that Myles 
Forest hath deliuered to you, therefore you must cast 
away pitie, & not so much as thinke upon fauour, for the 
more stearne that you are, the more shall you please the 
King. 

Will. Zownes sir, nere talke to vs of fauour, tis not the first that 
lack and I haue gone about”. 


From Edward Il (Dyce p. 217): 


“Mort. Lightborn, come forth! Art thou as resolute as 
{thou wast? 
Light. What else, my lord? and far more resolute. . 


Mort. But at his looks, Lightborn, thou wilt relent. 
Light. Relent! Ha, ha! I use much to relent. 
Mort. Well do it bravely, and be secret. 
Light. You shall not need to give instructions; 
"Tis not the first time I have killed a man’”. 


Henry VI and The True Tragedy. 


The generally prevailing view of the date of The 
True Tragedy, which, depending largely on the results 
of Collier’s hasty and imperfect examination assigns it to 
a time previous to 1588, has led to viewing the play as 
existing independently of others, and to a failure to connect 
it in any way with Henry VI or plays on which this was 
based. for it is improbable that these existed before 1588. 
Mr. Fleay, however. whose latest opinion assigns the play 
to a much later date, regards it as “evidently meant as 
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Of all this there is nothing in the chronicles, where 
there is no indication of the king’s early ripeness. But 
compare 3 Henry VI 5, 4, where the young prince 
Edward, son of Henry VI, makes a brave speech where- 
upon Oxford cries, 

“Women and children of so high a courage 
And warriors faint! Why 't were perpetual shame. 
O brave young prince! thy famous grandfather 


Doth live again in thee: long mayst thou live 
To bear his image and renew his glories”. 


and 3 Henry VI 2,2, where the same prince makes an- 
other knightly speech and Clifford says, 


“Why that is spoken like a toward prince”. 


The representation of the one Edward as toward and 
brave may well have been drawn from that of the other. 

Minor resemblaces are the following. 

8. On p. 81 of The True Tragedy a messenger 
entering is greeted by York with the words, “What art 
thou that with thy ghastly lookes preaseth into sanctuary, 
to affright our Mother Queene”. So in 3 Henry VI, 2,1, 
a messenger is greeted by Richard with the words, 

“But what art thou, whose heavy looks foretell 
Some dreadful story hanging on thy tongue?” 


9. Cf. True Tragedy p. 118, 


“Where, where slept the garrison that should a beat them back?” 


with 3 Henry VI 5,1, 


“Where slept our scouts, or how are they seduc'd, 
That we could get no news of his repair?” 


10. Cf. True Tragedy, p. 66 


“And where by the helpe of thy Lord, I will so plaie my part, 
That ile be more than I am, and not much lesse than 
[I looke for”, 
with 3 Henry VI 8, 1, 56. 


“King Hen. More than I seem, and less than I was born to”. 
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“A horse, a horse, a fresh horse” and Shakespeare's, 
“A horse, a horse, my kingdom for a horse”; and this 
resemblance led Halliwell, the most conservative of critics, 
to put himself so far upon their side as to say in the 
Introduction to his edition of Richard III, “with the 
possible exception of one line, where the king calls for 
‘a horse, a fresh horse’ there does not appear to be 
grounds for supposing that he derived a single hint from 
his predecessor”. Against the assumption that even this 
line was adopted by Shakespeare from The True Tragedy 
appeared Oechelhiuser, who (Shakespeareana, p. 134) 
called attention to the line in The Battle of Alcazar, 
"A horse, a horse, villain, a horse!” “Somit”, says he, 
“zerfällt jeder Beweis, dass Shakespeare das alte Drama 
gekannt oder benutzt habe”. With regard to further 
resemblances he says, “Vereinzelte Anklänge in Inhalt 
oder Form ergaben sich von selbst aus der Benutzung 
gleicher Geschichtsquellen”. : 

In spite, however, of the strong belief that Shakespeare 
did not use the play, it does not appear that any of those 
who held it made a careful and thorough examination of 
the passages cited by Skottowe and Field, or critically 
compared the plays throughout, with reference to their 
sources. Does not appear, I say, for though such exami- 
nation may have been made, none of these writers has 
published any such examination of the passages of Skottowe 
and Field, or done much more than content himself with 
a sweeping denial of their thesis. 

I propose here to indicate and examine all resem- 
blances between the two plays for which their common 
sources are not clearly reponsible, and to draw there- 
from, if possible, some more definite and authorized 
conclusion than has yet been arrived at, as to the pro- 
bability of Shakespeare’s use of The True Tragedy. It 
must be premised that if, as Halliwell, James Russell Lowell, 
Fleay and others think, Shakespeare’s play was founded 
upon still another old play (cf. p. 532—3), and if, what is not 


2. For the first scene of The True Tragedy, the 
reconciliation scene by Edward’s bedside, we have the 
following heading. “Enter Edward the Fourth, Lord 
Hastings, Lord Marcus and Elizabeth. To them, Richard”. 


The heading shows that Richard is supposed to be 
present at this reconciliation, entering during the course 
of the scene. As a matter of fact Richard does not show 
his presence by speech. That it is not the heading that 
is at fault is shown in the first place by the heading itself. 
A simple mention of “Richard” might be a mistake, but 
“To them, Richard” is too definite a suggestion to have 
easily crept in through carelessness on the part of copyist 
or printer. But there is conclusive proof that Richard 
was intended to be present. The Introduction states just 
before, p. 53, that Edward has summoned his nobles 


“To sweare alleageaunce with the Duke his brother”, 


and in the later scene between Richard and Rivers (p. 74) 
the latter asks, 

“Was this the oath which at our princes death, 

With vs thou didst combine?” 
Rivers himself was not present at the death-bed scene, 
but appears to be speaking as the representative of his 
faction. But there is no point in the scene where any- 
thing seems to have dropped out, and no reference to 
Richard that implies his presence. 

Where corruption of this kind exists, conjecture only 
is possible. The two other passages make it tolerably 
certain that in this scene, in its original state, Richard 
was present, and united in the oath of amity and allegiance 
to the young Prince. Such presence is not justified by 
the chronicles. Richard was in the North, at York, when 
Edward died, and from there rode to Northampton, where 
he met Buckingham and Rivers. That he joined in the 
oath of amity at all is nowhere suggested. Thus Shake- 
speare's predecessor had already led the way in a deviation 
from the authorities, calculated to make Richard's guilt 
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5. On p. 69 of The True Tragedy we have a discussion 
between Rivers, the young King, and the members of his 
train, over the letters of the Queen, bidding them dismiss 
their over-large company. The reasons urged in the 
discussion are from More’s statement of Gloucester’s per- 
suasions conveyed to the Queen. “And the lordes about 
the kyng, should assemble in the kynges names muche 
people, thei should geue $ lordes betwixt whom & them 
ther had bene some tyme debate, an occasion to feare and 
suspecte least they should gather this people, not for the 
kynges saue guard, whom no man impugned, but for their 
destruction, hauyng more regarde to their old variaunce 
then to their new attonement, for the whiche cause they 
on the other parte might assemble men also for their 
defence, ...and thus should all the realme fal in a roare, 
. . . & then all the world would put her & her kynred in 
the blame, saiyng that they had vnwysely and vntruely 
broken the amytie and peace whiche the kynge her husband 
had so prudently made betwene her kynred and his, whiche 
amyte his kynne had alwaies obserued” (Hall). 


In The True Tragedy we have for this: 


“King. Right louing vnckles, and the rest of this company, my 
mother hath written, and thinks it conuenient that we 
dismisse our traine, for feare the towne of Northampton 
is not able to receiue vs: and againe my vnckle of Gloster 
may rather think we come of malice against him and his 
blood: therefore my Lords, let me here your opinions. . 

Riu. Then thus may it please your grace, I will shewe my 
opinion. First note the two houses of Lancaster and Yorke 
[an absurd mis-statement of the opposing parties!], the 
league of friendship is yet but greene betwixt them, and 
little cause of variance may cause it breake, and thereby 
I think it not requisite to discharge the company because 
of this”. 


Compare now the two with Shakespeare's scene 2:2. 


“Buck. Me seemeth good, that with some little train, 
Forthwith from Ludlow the young prince be fetch’d 
Hither to London, to be crown’d our king. 
Riv. Why with some little train, my Lord of Buckingham. 
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Gray. Worthily well spoken of your princely Maiestie, 
Which no doubt sheweth a king-like resolution. 
Vaughan. A toward yoong Prince, and no doubt forward to all 
vertue”. 


Cf. Sh. Rich. II, 3:1: 


“Prince. An if I live until I be a man, 
I'll win our ancient rights in France again 
Or die a soldier as I lived a king. 
Glou. Short summers lightly have a forward spring”. 


7. After the arrest of his kindred (p. 79) the young 
king remonstrates with the words, “I know my vnkle will 
conceale no treason or dangerous secresie from vs”. 
Richard replies, “Yes, secrets that are too subtil for babes. 
Alasse my Lord you are a child, and they vse you as a 
child: but they consult and conclude of such matters, as 
were we not carefull, would proue preiudicial to your 
Maiesties person”. 


For this the chronicle has only “Yee my lieage quod 
the duke of Buckyngham, they have kept the dealyng of 
these matters farre from the knowledge of your good grace” 
(Hall, p. 349). 


In Shakespeare’s play, 3:1, occurs a similar passage. 
The King declares, “I want more uncles here to welcome 
me”, and as in The True Tragedy Gloucester, not 
Buckingham, replies, 


“Sweet prince, the untainted virtue of your years 

Hath not yet dived into the world’s deceit: 

No more can you distinguish of a man 

Than of his outward show; which, God he knows, 
Seldom or never jumpeth with the heart. 

Those uncles which you want were dangerous; 

Your grace attended to their sugar’d words, 

But look’d not on the poison of their hearts: 

(iod keep you from them, and from such false friends!” 


8. At the close of the discussion scene (p. 80) we 
have: 


“Buc. Sound trumpet in this parley, God saue the King. 
Rich. Richard”. 
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and between The True Tragedy’s, “Good mother, expect 
the liuing and forget the dead”, and the words of Rivers 
to the Queen in Shakespeare: 
“Drown desperate sorrow in dead Edward’s grave, 
And plant your joys in living Edward's throne”. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that for neither scene is 
there any chronicle authority. 
10. Cf. the reception by the Queen of the news of 
her kinsmen’s arrest: 
“Yorke. What art thou that with thy gastly lookes preaseth 
into sanctuary to affright our mother Queene? 
Mess. A sweete Princes, doth my countenance bewray me. 
My news is doubtfull and heauie” 
with the reception of the same news in Shakespeare 2: 4. 


“Enter a Messenger. 
Arch. Here comes a messenger. What news? 
Mess. Such news, my lord as grieves me to unfold”. 

11. Cf. Richard’s words (p. 85), “They say I haue 
bin a long sleeper to-day” with Shakespeare 3:4. 24, 
“IT have been long a sleeper”. For this More has, “bene 
a slepe that day”. Grafton, Hall and Holinshed have 
“been a sleeper”. 

12. Field compares the council scene (p. 86) in The 
True Tragedy with Shakespeare’s. For myself I see no 
resemblances for which the common source will not account. 

13. On p. 96 of The True Tragedy we have: 

“King. What was he that walked with thee in the Gardeine, 
me thought he had the keyes? 

For. My Lord, it was one that was appointed by the King 

to be an ayde to sir Thomas Brokenbury. 
King. Did the King, why Myles Forest, am not I King? 

For. I would haue said my Lord your vnckle the Protector. 

King. Nay my kingly vnckle I know he is now, but let him 
enjoye both Crowne and kingdome, so my brother 
and I may but enjoy our liues and libertie”. 

Cf. Shakespeare’s Act 4, se. 1. 
“Brak. The king hath straitly charged the contrary. 
Q. Eliz. The king! who’s that? 
Brak. I mean the lord protector”. 
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First Murd. Tush! 
Fear not, my lord, we will rot stand to prate; 
Talkers are no good doers: be assured 
We come to use our hands and not our tongues”. 


Gloucester’s speech bears considerable resemblance to 
the last speech of Tyrell. More conclusive is the fact that 
in both the murder scenes the murderers, in the T. T. 
one, in Shakespeare both, in turn, have a fit of repentance. 
The unrepentant murderer in both scenes upbraids the 
repentant one. Cf. The True Tragedy’s, “Why, you 
base slaue, are you faint hearted” with Shakespeare's, 
“Why, fool” — “What art thou afraid?”; and the proposal 
in The True Tragedy, when Denten recovers from his 
repentance, “but come, lets too it”, with Shakespeare's 
“Sec. Murd. come, shall we fall to work?” (other eds. 
“shall we to this gear?”). Here there was no common 
model, for in the Marlowe murderers there is no hint of 
repentance. Lloyd also called attention to this resem- 
blance, saying, “The germ of much of dialogue of the 
murderers of Clarence seems among other parallels to be 
found here”. 

15. Cf. p. 98 of The True Tragedy, 

“Ter. How now, Myles Forest, is this deed dispatcht? 

For. I sir. a bloodie deed we haue performed”. 
with Shakespeare 1: 4: 267, 

“Sec.Mur. A bloody deed and desperately dispatch’d” (Qq. “per- 
formid”). 


16. True Tragedy pp. 101, 102. Prof. Brandl 
(Introd. to his ed. of Schlegel-Tieck trans. of R. LIT) calls 
attention to the fact that both here and in Shakespeare, 
Richard, at his first appearance after obtaining the crown, 
is represented as already troubled by fear that his kingdom 
shall not last. 

17. True Tragedy. pp. 102—3. The purpose of the 
scene between Richard and Catesby is to show how Richard 
is unnerved by Richmond's conspiracy and by his conscience. 
He does not know whether he has called Catesby or not, 
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[T. T. con.] 
“Thou shalt goe, leauing me here 
thy sonne and heire George 
Standley for a pledge, that 
hee may perish for thy fact 
if need should be”. 


(Sh. R. OI con.) 
“Well, 
Go muster men; but, hear you, 
leave behind 
Your son, George Stanley: look 
your faith be firm, 


Or else his head’s assurance is 
but frail’. 


In answer to Richard's question, 
“Where is thy power then to 
beat him back?” Stanley has 
previously promised to muster 
men. 

The chronicle basis of this is as follows. Richard gave 
credence “least of all to the Lord Stanley, because he 
was ioyned in matrimony with the lady Margarete mother 
to the erle of Richmond, as afterward apparauntly ye maie 
perceaue. For when the sayde lorde Stanley woulde haue 
departed into his countrey to visite his familie, and to 
recreate and refreshe his spirites (as he openly sayde) but 
the truth was to thentent to be in a perfight readines to 
receaue the erle of Richmond at his first arriuall in Eng- 
land: the king in no wise would suffre hym to departe 
before that he had left as a hostage in the courte George 
Stanley lorde Straung his first begotten sonne and heire”. 
The common source will not by any means account for 
all the resemblances in the wording, conception, and course 
of the scene. This passage is one of the four which 
Skottowe mentions as proof that Shakespeare used The 
True Tragedy, and Field also refers to the resem- 
blance. 

19. On p. 108 of The True Tragedy Richard re- 
ceives a letter by the hand of a messenger, and while he 
reads it his followers press questions on the messenger. 
Richard is angered by this and orders them all away, 
forgetting that he has not listened to what the messenger 
has verbally to deliver 

“King. Away, I say, begone, it is time to looke aboute: away 
I say, what here yet villaines? 


“Thou art set free for our de- 
fence ... to preuent his pur- 
pose with thy power”. 
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21. Page 111 of The True Tragedy enters a mes- 
senger from the “mother queene” with a letter from Rich- 
mond's mother, Margaret. Richmond's first words are. 
“Welcome my friend, how fares our mother & the rest?” 
Is it mere chance that makes Richmond’s greeting in 
Shakespeare's play to his father Stanley, | 


“All comfort that the dark night can afford 
Be to thy person, noble father-ir-law! 
Tell me how fares our loving mother?” 


There is in the chronicle story nothing to hint at this 
solicitude en Richmond’s part for his mother. It may be 
noted that in both plays we have a list of names of those 
who come to Richmond’s help. 

22. Page 115 of The True Tragedy Richmond meets 
Stanley. Between this scene and that of Shakespeare 
there are several striking resemblances. In both, Stanley 
hurries over his answer to Richmond's question — in The 
T. T. as to his father’s health, in Shakespeare as to his 
mothers — with the words that he must be brief. In 
both is the reference to George Stanley — not in the 
chronicle account of the meeting — in both the statement 
that Stanley is unable to assist Richmond openly, but will 
aid him as best he may, in such fashion as will not 
endanger George Stanley’s life -- no mention of which 
diplomacy is made in the chronicle report. In both scenes 
Stanley warns Richmond to prepare for battle on the next 
day — not in the chronicle. In both the meeting takes 
place at night — contrary to the chronicle. Richmond's 
trouble in The True Tragedy because Stanley will not 
render open aid seems reflected in his statement in Shake- 
speare, 

“Ill strive with troubled thoughts, to take a nap”. 


23. ‘Page 116.) At their meeting Richmond asks of 
Stanley. “What number do you thinke the kings power 
to be? 
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In connection with the ghosts, Shakespeare’s 3:1: 
143—3. 

“York. I shall not sleep in quiet at the Tower. 

Gloster. Why what should you fear? 

York. Marry. my uncle Clarence’ angry ghost”. 
is not impossibly a reminiscence of the appearance of 
Clarence’s ghost in The True Tragedy. 

The likeness in the two passages does not end here. 
There is in The True Tragedy passage something of 
the same delirium in Richard’s words as in Shakespeare: 
and there appears the same spirit and the same recovery 
from despair that characterize Shakespeare's Richard. 

“Then such a life I count far worse to be 
Then thousand deaths vnto a damned death: 
How wast death I said? who dare attempt my death? 
Nay who dare so much as once to thinke my death? 
Though enemies there be that would my body kill. 
Yet shall the leaue a neuer dying minde’. 
In both plays follows upon the passage Richard's fear 
that his friends will prove untrue. 

25. In the scene (p. 120) where Richard resolves on 
the death of Lord Strange we have: 

“King. His trecherous father hath neglect his word and do:e 

imparshall wa-t by dint-of sword, therefore sirrah go 
fetch him. Zownes draw you cuts who shall go. I 
bid you go Catesby™. 

Field compares Shakespeare's Act 4 sc. 4, the passage in 
which the unnerved Richard bids Catesby go before he has 
his message (cf. p. 512—3). There is no resemblance ia 
the situation. and I cannot think that Shakespeare could 
have obtained a hint for his scene from this passage of 


The True Tragedy. 
26. On p. 121 of The True Tragedy we have 


~The battell enters, Richard wounded, with his Page. 
King. A horse. a horse, a fresh horse. 
Page. A flie my Lord and saue your life. 
King. Flie, villaine, looke I as tho I would flie, no first shall 
this dull and senceless ball of earth receiue my body 
cold and void of sense”. 


—) ROO RER 


Richard's cry is for a fresh horse to go once more against 
his foes. It is not at all certain that The Battle of 
Alcazar may not have followed The True Tragedy. 
as the earliest date for its production is, so far as known. 
1591. If it preceded. it is entirely possible that the passage 
in The True Tragedy imitated The Battle of Alcazar. 
with which. as shown elsewhere, it has much in common. 
The page here corresponds exactly to the Boy of The 
Battle of Alcazar. Those who prefer with Oechelhauser 
to think that Shakespeare too borrowed from The Battle 
of Aleazar are forced to face the fact that Shakespeare's 
play shows no other trace of connection with this play. 
and to believe in the likelihood that he, entirely in- 
dependent of a play that had appeared some time before 
his own, and which like the Contention and The True 
Tragedy of R. Duke of York. which he certainly con- 
tinued in his Richard III. would naturally have attracted 
his attention. not only likewise thought of a line in The 
Battle of Alcazar. but changed the passage of his 
chronicle authority to a conception not that of The Battle 
of Alcazar but exactly the same as that of The True 
Tragedy. and wrote lines that closely correspond. The 
likelihood is all the other way. if we consider these two 
passages alene. But they do not stand alone. 

27. Immediately following upon the words quoted 
above from The True Tragedy. Richard continues. “vou 
watry heauens rowle on my gloomy day. and darksome 
cloudes close up my cheerfull sownde. downe is thy sunne 
Richard. neuer to shine again. the birdes whose feathers 
should adorne my head. houers aloft & dares not come 
in sight. vet faint not man, for this day if Fortune will. 

- shall make thee King possest with quiet crown”. Richard 
‘looks up to the dark and gloomy clouds, the watery. 
: heavens above him. where no sun is to be seen, and draws 
| therefrom an ill- -boding prophecy of his own fate. Down 
is his sun too. and never to rise again. Yet once more 
rings his will to bear. encourages himself and fights on. 
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The fact that in both plays “with the crown” is made 
a part of the stage-direction is indicative of connection 
between the two. If this is the fact, the direction of 
The True Tragedy would support the original direction 
of Shakespeare's play, which makes Richmond kill Richard 
upon the stage. Then the direction “Re-enter Richmond” 
might naturally follow, the scene between Report and the 
Page having been omitted. As has often been remarked, 
especially by Lowell (cf. Rolfe’s ed. of Richard III, p. 33), 
the close of the play bears signs of hasty treatment. Thus 
Stanley tells Richmond that George Stanley is living and 
safe in Leicester town, though he has had no time to 
learn any such fact. Precisely c. the same character is 
the statement of the Page in The True Tragedy immedi- 
ately following the death of. Richard and before the re- 
eatrance of Richmond, that Catesby “is this day beheaded 
on a stage at Lester, because he took part with my Lord 
the King”. 

In the page’s account we have, 


“But worthie Richard that did neuer flie, but followed 
honour to the gates of death, straight spurd his horse to 
encounter with the Earle”. 


. Cf. Catesby’s words, Richard IIl 5:4: +43, 
“His horse is slain, and all on foot he fights, 

Seeking fur Richmond in the throat of death”. 

Cf. also Stanley's response to Richmond’s words in The 
True Tragedy, 

“Well spoken sonne, and like a man of worth, whose 
resolution in this battle past, hath made thee famous; 'mongst 
thy enemies”, 

with Shakespeare's scene, where Richmond likewise speaks 
first, and Stanley replies, “Courageous Richmond, well 
hast thou acquit thee”. 
29. Cf. in the Epilogue of The True Tragedy, 
“Then happie England mongst thy neighbor Iles, 

For peace and plentie still attends on thee: 

And all the fauourable Planets smiles 

To see theee liue in such prosperitie” 
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once each (including 8 Henry VI). In Iand II Henry VI 
it does not. occur at. all. 

c) Cf. p. 119 of The T. Trag. “King. Keep silence 
villaine, leaste I by poste do send thy soule to hell”, with 
Richard III, [:1:146, “Till George be pack’d with post- 
horse up to heaven”. 

d) Cf. p. 87, “I am acquainted with one James Terrell . . 
with him my Lord will I so worke, that soone at night 
you shall speake with him”, with Richard III, 4:3: 31, 32 

“Come to me, Tyrell, soon at after supper, 
When thou shalt tell the process of their death”. 

In concluding this section, I wish to emphasize that 
I by no means assert that in all the instances here brought 
together Shakespeare borrowed from The True Tragedy. 
I have endeavored to include every case in which a care- 
ful examination discovered a resemblance that cannot be 
accounted for by the common chronicle source of the two 
plays. Even where resemblances may be accidental the 
probability of accident decreases with increasing numbers, 
and it was therefore necessary to omit none, in order 
that the total extent of resemblance might be seen. But 
I believe a conservative judgment, re-examining the in- 
stances I have brought forward, will agree that in this 
number are some resemblauces too important to be called 
trivial and too close to be accidental, and conclude that 
Shakespeare certainly did make use of The True Tragedy. 


The Date of The True Tragedy. 


Having examined the relations of the play.to such 
other works as show resemblances to it, we are now in 
a position to consider the question of the date at which 
it was written. 

In this, as in the question of the relationship of the 
play to Shakespeare’s, the opinion of Collier has generally 
been accepted by those who have not cared to examine 
the question for themselves. This was that “as in this 
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of York, if that he regarded as an original of 3 Henry VI 
— an opinion with which I do not agree and which finds 
less and less support, but which it has seemed unwise to 
consider here. This, it is generally agreed, cannot be 
dated much earlier than 1590. 

We may conclude, therefore, that The True Tragedy 
was very certainly written between 1589—1591, and probably 
somewhere between July 1590 and December 1591. 


The Authorship of The True Tragedy. 


This question is of so dark a nature that the most 
careful investigation yields no satisfactory result. The 
views of Boswell (Malone’s Shakespeare), Lloyd (Essay 
on R. III) and Fleay (Biog. Chron. 2,315) are merely 
groundless suppositions which need no refutation. The 
sole conclusion is that there are no data upon which one 
can found even a reasonable conjecture. 


VII. Chute’s Shore’s Wife. 


“Beawtie dishonoured written vnder the title of Shores 
wife”, by Anthony Chute or Chewt, was entered on the 
Stationers’ Register, June 16, 1593, and published in the 
same year, “imprinted by John Wolfe”. 

It consists of 167 six-line stanzas, relating the career 
of Jane Shore. The narration, as in Churchyard’s legend 
in the Mirror for Magistrates, is supposed to be made 
by “her wronged ghost”. Only two copies are known to 
be in existence and as both are in private hands, and the 
poem has never been reprinted, the general public must 
content itself with the description in Corser’s Collectanea 
Anglo-poetica, Part IV pp. 390—6. 

Corser quotes several stanzas, but as his object is to 

strate C'hute’s style, absolutely no idea of the material 

ats of the poem is to be obtained from them. 
“ wag written some time before publication is 
‘uthor’s calling it in the dedication “the 
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It must be noted that the possibility is not excluded, 
that the play here mentioned was later than that of 
Shakespeare. 

In concluding this brief notice, it may be said that 
the majority of those who believe in the existence of an 
earlier play agree with Halliwell, rather than Fleay, that 
Richard III is nevertheless essentially Shakespeare’s. 


XI. Drayton’s Heroical Epistles. 


On page 439 I have mentioned the argument of Fleay 
that the words of Lodowicke, in Scene 10 of The True 
Tragedy contain a reference to Drayton’s Heroical 
Epistles. I there postponed to this place the question 
of the date of these poems. 

Their existence before 1595, though not published till 
1599, is assumed by Mr. Fleay from the well-known re- 
ference in Spenser’s Colin Clout, 1595. 

“And there though last not least is Aetion, 
A gentler shepheard may no where be found: 


Whose muse full of high thoughts inuention, 
Doth like himself Heroically sound”. . 


In finding here a reference to Drayton’s Epistles Mr. Fleay 
is supported by the pretty commonly accepted view of the 
many who believe that Aetion is meant for Drayton. 
That, however, it must be remarked at the outset, still 
remains, and probably always will remain, a matter of 
conjecture. 

But even if this is accepted, it does not necessarily 
follow that the last line refers to the Heroical Epistles. 
The “like himself’ is commonly interpreted, by Mr. Fleay 
also, as referring to Drayton’s pseudonym of Rowland, 
under which he appears in Idea: The Shepherds Gar- 
land, 1593, wherein he praises Spenser’s Faerie Queene. 
If now we assume that the Heroical Epistles preceded 
The True Tragedy we must make the further assumption 
that Dravton was already known to Spenser under the 
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pseudonym of Rowland at least three years before the 
appearance of Idea, But again, the identification of 
Drayton with Aetion rests upon the assumption that 
Aetion stands here for Idea, both being used to mean 
“first-cause” in Greek, and so, as synonyms, interchangeable, 
Idea of course was not a pseudonym of Drayton, and it 
is a little difficult to see why its synonym should be used 
as a name for the poet. At all events, everything in 
the argument points to a reference arising from the 1593 
volume Idea. And admitting that the “doth Heroically 


sound” may well refer to the Heroical Epistles, it is - 


in view of all the circumstances equally natural to believe 
that it is simply a compliment on the “high thought’s 
invention” in the poem Idea coupled by the word “heroi- 
cally” to the name of the poet, Rowland. — 

Whatever support Mr. Fleay derived for his theory 
from the reference in The True Tragedy I believe I 
have removed, and I may here say, without entering upon 
a detailed proof of the statement, that the assumption of 
a reference to Drayton in the Lodowick of Edward III 
appears to be equally unfounded. The play is far away 
from the story which Drayton gives in his Epistles, and 
upon the correctness of which he in his notes insists. 

Lastly, it is on the face of it unlikely that these 
poems, if composed before 1591, should not, considering 
Drayton's activity in publishing between 1591 and 1597, 
have been published till 1599. The style of the Epistles 
is far superior to that of his earlier published work, and 
furnishes thus an internal proof of its later composition. 

These considerations show how impossible it is with 
any great show of reason to assign the Epistles to a 
date earlier than The True Tragedy, and the case is 
little better for a date earlier thanShakespeare’s RichardIL. 
Some of the epistles must have been later, as in the epistle 
of Surrey to Geraldine, Nash’s Jack Wilton, completed 
June 27, 1598, published 1594, was used (ef. Morley, Eng. 
Writers x:321); and in the epistles of Margaret and 
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3. The Epistle of Shore’s wife to king Edward the 
fourth. 

She begins to write quaking, as a child playing on 
the lute a new lesson before his master. She wishes she 
had been a humble shepherd’s wife 

“Nor seene the golden Cheape, nor glittering Change, 

To stand a Comet gaz’d at in the skies”. 
Her beauty has been praised before, but never so much 
admired as by Edward. That he should stoop from the 
beauties of his court to a poor citizeness seems unbelievable; 
London is so full of beautiful women. She praises Eng- 
land’s beauties above those of other nations. She ends 
this vein, for she feels she is drawing on her own indignity. 

“And what though married when I was but yong, 

Before I knew what did to loue belong, 


Yet he which now’s possessed of the roome, 
Cropt beauties flower when it was in the bloome”. 


Her husband trusts her, she cannot deceive him. She 
‘has repulsed others, she must repulse the King. 


“Yet rather let me die the vildest death, 
Then liue to draw that sinne-polluted breath”. 


And yet Edward knows that women are least angry 
often when most they chide. Men know too well how to 
woo women, how to flatter. 


“Who would have thoght, a King that cares to raigne, 
Inforede by loue, so Poet-like should faine”. 


Edward has overpraised her beauty, yet she knows, and 
he too, that women secretly like best those who admire 
them most. Churlish husbands enjoy their wives’ favors, 
but keep them at home and allow them no pleasures: 
what wonder that they will stray when tempted? And 
when the temptation comes from a king? 


“When Kings once come, they conquer as they list. 
And thus by strength thou art become my fate, 
And mak’st me loue euen in the midst of hate”. 
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a mere copier of Hall so far as the facts here mentioned 
are concerned. 


Richard III. 

1:1 Richard’s deformity. Extended from Holin.-Hall 
(Hard. con.), from More and Vergil (the latter’s de- 
scription blackened by Hall). Deformity first in Rous. 

Richard's monstrous birth. Holin.-Hall (Hard. Con.) 
from More. First in Rous. 
Richard’s plots vs. Clarence. Cf. M. for M. “Clarence” 
str. 50. More? 
bs The G. prophecy. Holin.-Hall, from Vergil. Mentioned 
first by Rous. } ei; 

1:2 Richard woosAnne. Cf.Richardus Tertius, Richard 

and Elizabeth. 
Richard's murder of Henry. Holin.-Hall, from Vergil 
and More. Earlier in Fabyan, André, Rous et al. 
Richard's share in murder of Prince Edward. 
Holin.-Hall, from Vergil. 
\ The bleeding of Henry’s wounds. Holin. alone, from 
\ Warkworth. 


1:3 Richard determined on as Protector. From The 
T. Trag. (?) influenced by M. for M. Earlier in Vergil 
and André. 

Rivers, Dorset and Hastings standers-by at 
Prince Edward’s murder. “Hastings shares in 
murder in Holin.-Hall, from Vergil. 

Dorset shares in murder, Holin.-Hall (first). 

Rivers, Shakespeare’s addition. 

\ Margaret’s curse averted. Cf. The T. Trag. (p. 507). 

Richard’s murder of Clarence. From T. Trag. or 
tradition as evidenced by T. Trag., Legge, M. for M., 
Hall’s Index. 


1:4 Clarence condemned for perjury by Warwick's 
Ghost. Suggested by Holin.-Hall, from Vergil. 
Clarence’s death a punishment for perjury and 
murder of Prince Edward. Holin.-Hall, from 
Vergil. 
Murder scene. Cf. T. Trag. and Ed. Il. 

2:1 Reconciliation scene. Holin.-Hall, from More. 
Richard’s presence in this scene. Cf. T. Trag. 
Edward declares that none have appested for 

Clarence. Holin.-Hall, from Vergil. 
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Richard’s murder of Anne. Holin.-Hall (“most 
likely”) from Vergil (an alternative possibility). First 
in Rous (as a fact). 

Richard’s reversal of Fortune. Hall alone, from 
Vergil. 

“Edward for Edward pays a dying debt”. Holin.- 
Hall, from Vergil. 

Richard and Elizabeth. Cf. Legge. 

Richard unnerved in scene with Catesby. OCf. 
T. Trag. 

Richard and Stanley. From T. Tragedy. Holin.- 
Hall, from Vergil. 

Buckingham’s death a righteous punishment. 
Holin.-Hall, from Vergil. 

Richmond’s speech and words of his followers. 
Cf. T. Trag. 

Meeting of Stanley and Richmond. From T. 
Trag. (?), from Legge. 

The ghosts. Suggested by T. Trag. 

Richard's soliloquy. Cf. T. Trag. 

The gloomy, foreboding day. From T. Trag. 

Norfolk’s scroll. Holin.-Hall (first). 

Richmond’s and Richard’s speeches to their 
troops. Holin.-Hall (first). 

“At our mother's cost”. Holin. alone. 

Rescue of Lord Strange. Holin.-Hall (first). 


6:4 “A horse,.a horse’. From T. Trag. 
5:[5] Scene heading. Cf. T. Trag. 


Final speech of Richmond. Cf. T. Trag. 
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